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EDITORIAL NOTE 


HE object of the editors of this series is a 
very definite one. They desire above all 
things that, in their humble way, these books 
shall be the ambassadors of good-will and 
understanding between East and West, the old 
world of Thought, and the new of Action. In 
this endeavour, and in their own sphere, they 
are but followers of the highest example in the 
land. They are confident that a deeper kndw- 
ledge of the great ideals and lofty philosophy 
of Oriental thought may help to a revival of 
that true spirit of Charity which neither despises 
nor fears the nations of another creed and 
colour. 


L. CRANMER-BYNG. 
S. А. KAPADIA, 


f 


NORTHBROOK SOCIETY, 
21 CROMWELL ROAD, 
KENSINGTON, S.W. 


THE 


CLASSICS OF CONFUCIUS 
BOOK OF HISTORY (SHU KING) 


-——_—<- -- 


INTRODUCTION 


THE following pages are designed to convey to 
the English reader a familiar view of the men 
who made Chinese history during the earlier ages 
of the Yellow Empire. 

As to the construction of the present work 1 
may say that although the body of it has been 
extracted from the book known as the Historical 
Classic (Shu King), much of the detail is due to 
the Mirror of Chinese History. The Classic 
compiled by Confucius from the records of the 
Chow Dynasty contains only detached records 
of the chief historical incidents in the reigns of 
some seventeen rulers of the Middle Kingdom 
(Chung Коо), о whichtwo, Yaou and Shun, belong 
to the Patriarchal Dynasty, five to the Hia 
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Dynasty, five to the Shang Dynasty, and five to 
the Chow Dynasty. Of these seventeen rulers 
we learn very little that is of an intimate nature 
from the State records comprised in the Classic, 
but it appears that later research and the revival 
of literature in China evoked a considerable body 
of detached incidents, personal anecdotes, and 
other fragments of historical value, which even- 
tually gave life and colour to the work of later 
historians. On this account it is possible to 
restore to some extent the faded portraits pre- 
sented in the pages of the Historical Classic, 
and I have attempted this in regard to some 
few of the more notable characters. Thus, while 
the characters treated are all to be found in the 
Classic, and while a large portion of the material 
is drawn directly from that source, the tone and 
style are dictated in every instance by the Mirror, 
an arrangement which it is to be hoped will not 
warrant the criticism of the scholar nor prove 
without its benefits to the general reader. 

The author has reason to believe that the 
present narratives will commend themselves, if 
only on account of their brevity, to those who are 
not usually inclined to the study of history. All 
the characters to which these sketches are related 
are to be found in the Chinese Historical Classic 
of Confucius (the Shu King). 

To those who are unacquainted with the history 
of Chinese literature, a few words regarding the 
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Historical Classic may not be unwelcome. It is 
abundantly evident from the text of this ancient 
record that from the very earliest times of which 
it treats the Tai Shih, or Great Historian, was 
one of the four chief Ministers of State, and that 
the office was at no time vacant during successive 
centuries. The historians of the Hia dynasty 
were succeeded by those of the Shang, and the 
historians of Yin by those of Chow, so that the 
records to which Confucius had access, and from 
which he compiled the Shu King, were probably 
as genuine and authentic as any archives of which 
the world has knowledge. Moreover, a close 
study of the text of this remarkable classic 
reveals the fact that the historians of each 
successive dynasty quote the records of their 
immediate predecessors, which clearly indicates 
the existence of permanent historical archives. 
Yet at one time the whole of this record was in 
danger of being wiped out of existence, an event 
which would have left the denizens of the Yellow 
Empire to perpetuate their traditions within the 
shadow-line of song and fable. It happened in 
the year B.c. 220 that the Emperor Chi-Hwang, 
being desirous of flooding the earth with his glory, 
commanded that the historical books should be 
burned and the literary men buried alive, so that, 
in the absence of any evidence to the contrary, 
he might be thenceforth considered as the founder 
of the Empire and the first of its rulers. Special 
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search was made for copies of the Shw King, and 
all found were consigned to the flames. Thus 
it came about that when Wan Ti (B.c. 177) 
desired to restore the literature of the Empire, 
he was obliged to engage the services of an old 
man named Fuh Sang, who lived in the Shan-tung 
province, and who had escaped death by the 
extreme measure of putting out his eyes and 
feigning insanity. This old man was able to 
reproduce the greater part of the Book of History 
from memory. About thirty years later, how- 
ever, when Kung Wang of Lu was engaged in 
dismantling the former abode of Confucius, he 
discovered among a number of other books a 
copy of the Shu King written in the ancient 
characters. This was deciphered and transcribed 
by Kung-An-Kwo and published with a com- 
mentary. a 2 

The History embraces a period of upwards of 
two thousand years, from the reign of the patri- 
archal ruler Yaou (B.c. 2355) to that of Ping Wang 
(в.с. 768), treating of the more important incidents 
in the kingdom during the dominion of the Hia, 
Shang, and Chow dynasties. 

Of K’ung-Fu-Tzu (Confucius), the compiler of 
this classic, little need be said. 

He was born in Lu on December 12th, B.c. 550. 

Whether as political reformer, author, philo- 
sopher, or as compiler of the Chinese Classics, 
his name is known all over the world. His 
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famous work, Spring and Autumn (Chun Chiu), 
contains the history of his own times and begins 
where this record of ће Shu King leaves off, being 
continued to the year B.c. 481. In this book he 
frequently quotes from the earliest section of the 
Shu King under the name of the Book of Ніа, 
and since the authenticity of the Chun Chiu has 
never been questioned, the great antiquity of the 
Historical Classic is manifestly established. 

The knowledge of at least the outlines of во 
ancient and well-authenticated a history as that 
which belongs to China, is not merely a matter 
of ordinary education, but is of supreme import- 
ance to those who would enter seriously and 
sympathetically into the thought and literature 
of the Far East. It is not altogether speculative 
to affirm that the balance of political power, 
within the limits of the Yellow Empire, will in 
all probability before long undergo some ге- 
adjustment, and to whatever nation the Fates 
may entrust the work of political reconstruction 
and organisation, it is certain that the teeming 
millions- of the Flowery Kingdom will be more 
easily persuaded than coerced, and far more 
readily drawn into loyal co-operation with those 
who respect their traditions, and show at least a 
passing knowledge of the things they-swear by, 
than with any others. 

І-І were asked to indicate the arena of the 
world’s great struggle for supremacy in the future, 

O 
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the Coliseum of its heroes, the Forum of its 
legislators, and the Emporium of its trade, I 
should place my finger on the ancient Yellow 
Empire. Vast indeed must be the resources of 
that extensive territory of all but virgin soil; 
but the people who would undertake the de- 
velopment of that country must be prepared to 
break down the traditional prejudices which 
dominate the minds of its native populace, or 
at least make an intelligent use of them. And 
this is not to be effectively done without some 
knowledge of the precepts and statutes which 
have influenced the domestic and civil life of the 
Chinese for over forty centuries. 

It is customary, I might almost say fashionable, 
to affect a supreme contempt for those peoples 
which, on account of their social and political 
remoteness from modern Western methods and 
standards of civilisation, are termed °“ heathen 
and barbarian.” But it will afford salutary re- 
freshment to many minds when it is thoroughly 
understood that the foundations of our science, 
our philosophy, our religion, and our politics were 
established in China some thirty centuries before 
the present era. 

Think of it! Upwards of twenty-five centuries 
before the dawn ofthe light of Christianity and 
civilisation in Britain, and nearly twenty centuries 
before the founding of the city of Rome, China 
was possessed of a civil and criminal code, statute 
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laws, nine departmental Ministers of State under 
the Emperor, extensive home industries, a large 
import and export trade, a systematised canal 
and river service, a standing army, an extensive 
agriculture, local governments and tributary taxa- 
tion, and schools of literature, art, science, and 
music under the patronage and protection of 
hereditary dukes, earls, marquises, and barons. 

In the sciences of engineering and astronomy 
alone we have sufficient evidence before us to 
show that the Chinese had attained a perfection 
which later civilisations have emulated, but only 
the few surpassed. Thus we learn from the 
History that Yaou checked the calendar which 
he had received by tradition from Chuen-Hia by 
reference to the culmination of the four cardinal 
constellations—Sing, Fang, Hiu, and Maou—and 
determined by observation the length of the 
sidereal year. Of Ta-Yu we read that he success- 
fully fought the great floods of the year в.с. 2295, 
embanking and directing the great Hwang-Ho 
and the Yang-tze-Kiang, levelling the hills and 
draining the marches, widening and deepening 
the canals, thus laying nearly a thousand square 
miles open to cultivation by the people who had 
been driven to take refuge in the hills. 

The ethical and political philosophy to be found 
even in the earliest pages of the History are such 
as are applicable to all ages and nations, and it 
may be said with considerable assurance that 
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there is no fundamental principle of modern 
acceptation either in social law or political 
economy which does not find its place in the 
statutes of Ancient China. 

It is therefore with some confidence that I 
venture to present these simple stories concerning 
some of the more notable characters in the annals 
of Ancient China, believing that they will suffer 
no disadvantage when honestly judged by modern 
Western standards, and hoping that they may be 
the means of bringing my own countrymen into 
closer sympathy with that great and ancient 
nation of which they are illustrious or remarkable 
and interesting representatives. 


BOOK OF HISTORY 


І 
NHAT YAOU SAID 


FANG-HEUN, the son of Kaou-Sin and K’ing-Tu, 
having been born at Tanling, and brought up 
in the province of E, was afterwards removed to 
Ki. Therefore was he called E-Ki. And when 
his elder brother Che had ruled for nine years 
over all of the Middle Kingdom, and so ruled 
that he was rejected both of gods and men, it 


was then that Taou-T’ang, otherwise called Yaou, 


ascended the Imperial throne at Ping-yang, being 
ten and six years of age. 

All within the four seas have heard how that 
he first of all regulated the calendar, making 
count of the times from the days of Оһлеп-Нія, 
and settling the seasons by the stars of the evening 
sky. Then did he receive from the barbarians 
of Yue-shang the tribute of the Great Tortoise 
at his court, whereby from figures engraven on 
its back he learned of what had happened before 
the days of the fiood in ages that had long gone 
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by. Then peace reigned throughout the land, 
for the Son of Heaven governed the people with 
virtue and had regard for Heaven’s decrees. 

Thus was it that on occasion he rambled through 
the highways and byways of the country, and 
heard the plaudits of the people in their simple 
songs, of which the records give us this example : 

Great is Heaven’s Son the mighty Yaou, 

On whom we rest 

As creatures sleep 

Upon the breast 

Of Tuh! 

Secure, contented, peaceful, blest : 

While ‘stars with noiseless measure sweep 

In view ! 

We nothing know nor understand 

But how to keep the King’s command ! 
And hearing this the Emperor was glad in his 
heart and said : “ Lo! I have not distressed my- 
self, and yet the people are well governed. 1 
have remained in obscurity, and behold, the 
people shine ! ” 

But there were those in whose hearts was the 
spirit of disaffection, sons of the soil to whom the - 
kindly earth had yielded of its best, and these 
said murmuringly: “ We sally forth to our work 
at the rising of the sun, and at its going down we 
take our well-earned rest. We dig our wells and 
drink; we plough our fields and eat. What 
then does the Emperor’s strength avail us 27% 


* The Husbandman’s Song: Chinese Literature, Н. А, Giles, 
М А... LL.D. 
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At this the Emperor said within himself : 
“What then? Is there yet the man who does 
not know humility? The fault is mine. I 
must study to increase my virtue and вее 
wherein I have departed from the Way of 
Heaven.” 

When the keeper of the Hwa Mountain received 
the Emperor on his tour of inspection, he humbly 
felicitated him, saying: “ Мау the august mon- 
arch enjoy great wealth and long life and become 
the father of many sons.” 

But Yaou replied, saying: “ Thanks, I would 
rather be excused! He who has many sons has 
a multiplicity of fears. He who has much wealth 
has a great load of care. He who lives long is 
certain to decline.” | 

Then said the keeper of Hwa-shan: “ When 
Heaven produces a people, it always finds them 
something to do, and if you have many sons and 
they be well occupied, what need is there to fear ? 
If you are rich, you can distribute your wealth to 
others, and then what need is there for care ? 
And if you live a long while and follow the true 
way, should the empire prosper you will flourish 
with the rest. But if you live a long while, and 
the world is filled with wickedness, you have only 
to retire into obscurity and cultivate your virtue 
then when life is done and human ties are severed, 
you will go to join the gods. And thus trans- 
cending the clouds, you will attain the regions of 
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the Supreme; so what occasion is there for 
decline ? ”’ 

Then Yaou said : “ Hwa-shan Paou! we come 
by many branching roads and devious ways to 
the understanding of wisdom. I, the Lonely One, 
have travelled many leagues and have heard 
many strange things; but this saying of yours, 
that a man may have many sons and possess 
much wealth and see great length of days, and 
yet be free from care and fear and danger of 
decline, is a thing which I never yet have heard ! 
I perceive that the forest trees are of many sorts 
and sizes, and that those which bear fruit do not 
put it all forth upon a single branch. I will think 
upon it.” 

Now concerning the good Yaou, it 18 said that 
he ruled Chung-Kwo for one hundred years, 
the years of his life being one hundred ten and 
six. He was kind and benevolent as Heaven, 
wise and discerning as the gods. From afar 
his radiance was like a shining cloud, and ap- 
proaching near him he was brilliant as the sun. 
Rich was he without ostentation, and regal 
without luxuriousness. He wore a yellow cap 
and a dark tunic and rode in a red chariot drawn 
by white horses. The eaves of his thatch were 
not trimmed, and the rafters were unplaned, 
while the beams of his house had no ornamental 
ends. His principal food was soup, indifferently 
compounded, nor was he choice in selecting his 
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grain. He drank his broth of lentils from a dish 
that was made of clay, using a wooden spoon. 
His person was not adorned with jewels, and his 
clothes were without embroidery, simple and 
without variety. He gave no attention to 
uncommon things and strange happenings, nor 
did he value those things that were rare and 
peculiar. He did not listen to songs of dalliance, 
his chariot of state was not emblazoned, the 
walls of his house were not painted, nor were his 
mattings fringed with borders. In summer he 
wore his simple garb of cotton, and in winter he 
covered himself with skins of the deer. Yet was 
he the richest, the wisest, the longest-lived and 
most beloved of all that ever ruled over Chung- 
Kwo.* : | 
(в.о. 2356-2256.) 


П 
THE SHINING OF SHUN 


Cuunc-Hwa, otherwise known as Yiu-Yew, the 
son of Kuh-Saou, being born in obscurity, there- 
after attained to such brilliance that there was 
none within the four seas who did not witness 
to his glory. -For Shun’s father was blind with 
the blindness of unreason, and his mother was 


* “Heaven alone is great,” says Confucius, “and none but 
Yaou could imitate Heaven,’ 
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frail with the frailty of self-deception ; while his 
brother Siang, who was favoured of his father 
because he was the child of his second wife, 
vented his spleen upon the patient Shun on all 
occasions. Yet did not Shun fail in obedience 
to his parents, nor in kindness to his younger 
brother, but was continually careful and attentive 
to his duties, respectful, humble, and devoted. 
And as to his kindred, so also to his neighbours 
he practised virtue and charity, so that while 
he was yet a young man he became noted for his 
filal piety, his patience, his loyalty and goodness 
of heart. Wherever he ploughed the people 
forgot their landmarks, wherever he fished the 
people took in their lines. He made pottery on 
the banks of the Hwang-Ho that was perfectly 
smooth and non-porous. He made implements 
at Show-shan. Wherever he lived for a year 
the people formed a community; wherever he 
lived for two years they built a city ; and wherever 
he resided for three years they erected a capital. 

These things came to the ears of the good 
Yaou at the time when he sought a successor 
to his throne, for his own son Tan-Chu was а 
man in whom there was no virtue. He therefore 
determined to put Yu-Shun upon trial to see if 
he could manage the affairs of the State. Shun 
therefore set forth throughout all the land the 
Five Great Precepts. Being charged with the 
calculations, they were all seasonably arranged. 
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Being told to receive the guests at the four gates 
of the palace, they came in harmoniously and 
went forth contented and pleased. . While the 
floods were still unabated, he was sent forth into 
the hills and forests to make a survey of the 
country, and though fierce winds and thunder 
and torrential rains prevailed, he was not dis- 
mayed, neither did he lose his way. Certain 
was it that his capacity excelled that of other 
men, so that Heaven and “Earth, the spirits and 
the gods, all did him service. | 

Then said the good Yaou: °“ Come, Yu-Shun ! 
I have studied your actions and taken count of 
your words. Your actions are great and your 
words are small. Both have the merit of virtue. 
Do you therefore ascend the throne, for I find 
no virtue in my son Tan-Chu. ’ 

Then Shun divided the sates into twelve 
districts, and commanded Yu to drain the land 
and bring the floods under control. He appointed 
the twelve hills for sacrificial stations, and 
determined the modes and degrees of punishment 
to offenders. 

“ Ве careful!” he said. “Ве cautious in the 
administration of the law. Offences of ignorance 
and misfortune must be freely pardoned, and in 
all matters of doubt let your judgment incline 
to the side of mercy.” 

When after twenty and eight years the good 
Yaou died at Yang, it was to Shun, the faithful, 
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the loyal, the industrious, that the people adhered. 
He appointed the heads of the sixteen chief 
families to administer the government, and 
expressed his willingness to receive correction. 
Moreover, he set up a Complaint Board, so that 
whoever had a grievance against his methods of 
government might state 15 without fear. ‘Then 
he ordered the Chief Musician, whose name was 
Kweli, to make a harp of three and twenty 
strings. And the musician did so, and composed 
the tunes of the “ The Nine Guests,” “ The Six 
Nobles,” and “Тһе Six Heroes,” setting forth the 
virtues of the Emperor. 

Chung-Li was enchanted, and proposed that 
a search should be made for more men of musical 
excellence. But the Emperor said: “ Мо. One 
Kweli is enough.” 

And in the third year, at the time of the annual 
sacrifice, Shun made inquiry of individual merit, 
elevating and degrading those whom he had put 
in office according as they proved themselves 
efficient or incapable. Then ail the State officials 
sang : 

The azure vault is clear and bright, 
The stars their courses run, 
The sun and moon conjoin their light 
To glorify Yu-Shun ! 
And in the thirty and third year of his exalted 
reign, the Emperor Shun sought the President 
of the Sze-Shan and said to him: “ If there be 
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within my kingdom one who is capable of exalting 
virtue, who can carry out the good Yaou’s enter- 
prises, | would make him Prime Minister, so 
‘that he might illuminate all things with his 
intelligence and render everything subservient to 
his uses.” | 

‘There is Lord Yu,” exclaimed every опе 
present, “ the son of Kwan, the Earl of Tsung. 
Has he not in his capacity of Surveyor-Genera! 
manifested the utmost capacity %” 

“True!” replied the Emperor. And he 
signed for Yu to come forward. 

But Yu was affected with modesty, having the 
virtue of humility, and he declined the honour 
in favour of Kaou-Yaou, and Sia and Tseih. 

“ These are all good men,” he said. “ Your 
Majesty may be pleased to select опе of them.” 

“Very good!” replied the Emperor, “ but 
do you set about the business of administering 
the government.” 

Then Yu compiled the Code of Laws and fixed 
the nine degrees of rank, and newly divided 
the empire into nine provinces. And when he 
had appointed the nine Ministers of State, the 
‘Surveyor-General, the Minister of Agriculture, 
the Minister of Public Instruction, the Criminal 
Judge, the Minister of Public Works, the Master 
of the Ceremonies, the Chief Musician, the Chief 
Ambassador, and the Warden of the Marshes, he 
called Tan-Chu, the son of Yaou, and said to 
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him: “О Chu, son of Yaou, it is necessary 
that there be open communion between the gods 
and men, and between the Supreme Ruler and 
our Emperor Shun. Do you therefore take in 
hand the government of Tan, and continually 
preserve the sacrifices that are due to your august 
ancestors.” 

Then the Emperor went to his father Kuh- 
Saou, and did him homage, elevating his younger 
brother Siang to the territory of Yiu-Pih. 

And the people prospered, and the country 
had rest. 

But in the eight and fortieth year of his reign 
the emperor died in the desert of Tsang-Wuh. 
For thirty years he sat upon the throne with 
Yaou, and for fifty years* he ruled alone. Then 
“һе ascended far away, and died. And the people 
reverted to Yu. 

(в.с. 2284-2204.) 


ІТІ 
THE TOILS OF TA-YU 


WANG-MING-TZE, son of Kwan, Earl of Tsung, 
and of Siu-ki, daughter of Yiu-sin, attained to 
the highest position by virtue of his capacity 
for strenuous work. His father, Kwan, having 
been appointed by Shun to be the Minister of 


* This nicludes two years previous to investiture of Shun. 
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Public Works, was directed to reclaim the valleys 
from devastating floods. But after nine years 
the inundated valleys were still submerged. 

Then was it that the Emperor said to his 
ministers : “ Find me the man who shall cause 
the rivers to flow_in their appointed channels and 
abate these floods which devastate my people’s 
country.” And all those who were present said : 
‘Behold! there is Lord Yu.” Wherefore the 
son of Kwan was appointed to.be Surveyor- 
Genera], and completed the work which his 
father,ad been unable to accomplish. 

He went forth upon his marriage morn, nor 
tarried in dalliance, but having received the 
commands of his Emperor he straightway sought 
to fulfil them. He divided the country into 
nine provinces, partitioning the land and fixing 
the boundaries by the high hills and great rivers. 
Ascending the hills, he felled the timber; and 
making dams, bridges, and pontoons, he widened 
and deepened the canals, and drained off the 
marshes into the rivers, conducting them into 
the Yang-tze and the Ho. Three times in the 
course of his survey he passed the door of his 
own dwelling and heard the voice of his bride 
and the prattle of his infant son, but yet he did 
not enter. Thus after eight years he completed 
his task and presented his staff to the Emperor. 

Then Shun said: °“ Come hither, Yu! When 
the inundations alarmed me and drove my people 
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from the fertile valleys into the desolate hills, 
you accomplished your promise and effected 
that which you undertook to perform. You 
were diligent in the affairs of the country and 
practised economy in the household, without 
pride or elation. This proved your ability. Yet 
you were not puffed up on that account, though 
high and low none could compete with you, nor 
did you boast of it, though under Heaven none 
could perform your task. І commend your 
virtue and esteem your surpassing merit. Ре 
thou Chief Minister.” 

And after the Emperor had been seated on the 
throne for thirty and three years he called his 
Chief Minister and said: “ Come thou, Yu. І 
am old and decrepit and fatigued with much 
action. Be thou the cause of avoiding negligence. 
Take care of my people.” Yu therefore took 
upon himself the government of the people, 
receiving the Imperial decree in the Temple of 
the divine ancestor Yaou; and after he had 
reigned with Shun for nineteen years, in the 
thirteenth year of the ninth cyele, in the first 
month of Spring, Yu ascended the throne at Han. 
He ruled by the virtue of metal--rigidly.* Не 
composed the music of the Hia dynasty and 
established the use of coloured flags for distinc- 
tions of rank. He appointed the nine degrees of 
rank and enrolled the nine ministers of State. 

* By the “ virtue of metal” is understood firmness. 
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Formerly the Yellow Emperor had invented 
carriages. Shao-Hao had yoked in oxen, and 
Ki-Chung trained in horses to the shaft. Yu 
therefore made Ki-Chung the Master of the Horse 
and Chief of the Charioteers. 

Yu then announced to the scholars in all 
quarters, saying: “Не who would guide me in 
the right way, he who would instruct me in 
rectitude, he who would inform me in matters 
of business, he who would lodge a complaint, and 
he who would try any cause whatsoever, let him 
come up to me at the Palace and claim my notice 
in the appointed manner. It is not so much that | 
І fear the scholars of my country will be left 
waiting outside my gates, as that they may pass 
me by.” | 

In the course of one meal the Emperor rose 
up ten times to give audience to those who called 
upon his name, and thrice in the ceurse of his 
bathing he had tied up his hair that he might 
hear the complaints of his people. Thus did he 
encourage the people to righteous endeavour and 
attention to duty. 

In former ages men had made sweet wines and 
had fermented the milk of mares, and now there 
appeared one named I-teih who invented alcoholic 
drinks. The Emperor tasted them and found 
them pleasant. ‘Wherefore he banished I-teih to 
a safe distance, and prohibited the use of intoxi- 
cating liquor, saying: “ In later times the use 
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of wine will be the ruin of my country.” At that 
time Heaven rained down metallic dust for three 
days. е Emperor cast nine tripods from metal 
brought in as tribute by the nine rulers of the 
provinces, each tripod being designed to represent 
one of the divisions of the empire. 

While going upon a tour of inspection he came 
upon a criminal, and alighting from his carriage, 
inquired into his case. Then the attendants, 
seeing that the Emperor’s eyes were filled with 
tears, said to him: “ Why should your Majesty 
distress yourself about this fellow who has trans- 
gressed the law ? ” 

“ Alas!’ replied Ta-Yu, “ the people of Yaou,. 
and equally those of Shun, embodied the prin- 
ciples of Yaou and Shun, but since I have become 
their King they follow their own inclinations. 
Therefore am I grieved, not that this man hath 
transgressed the law, but that such transgression 
commends itself to one of my subjects.” 

Yu then coined gold money from the metal 
of Leihshan, and redeemed the children of those 
people who had been compelled to sell them into 
slavery for want of food. Afterwards he extended 
his tour to the south of the Yang-tze-Kiang, 
and assembled the princes of the empire at the 
hill of Mao, which thereafter was known as 
Kuei-ki, or the Hill of General Investigation. 

Of Yu it is said that he ruled with a rigid 
strength. Of colours he favoured black; his 
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standard was dark blue, and his sacrificial animals 
were chosen of a sombre hue. His stature was 
nine cubits and two inches. His accomplished 
teachings and Imperial decrees were spread 
abroad throughout the empire, even to the 
limits of the seas. For eighty and six years he 
served his country. For eight years he fought 
the floods and revealed the smiling valleys to the 
Поһ% of day. And for twenty years thereafter 
he served the Emperor Yaou. For thirty and 
two years he acted as Surveyor-General to the 
Emperor Shun, after which he was presented in the 
ancestral temple as Prince Regent. For eighteen 
years he reigned with Shun and administered the 
affairs of State. Then he ruled for eight years 
alone and died at Kuei-ki, where he was buried. 
(В.с. 2282-2196.) 


IV 
THE ENDING OF HIA 


From the time when Ta-Yu ascended the throne 
at An-yi in Han to the ending of the Hia dynasty 
were four hundred and forty years, during which 
there were seventeen rulers of the Flowery 
Kingdom. 
And the ending of Hia was in this wise: 
Kia-kwei, son of Fa, the son of Kao, having 
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attained the throne of the Yellow Empire in the 
fortieth year of the fifteenth cycle (B.c. 1816), 
gave himself over to lewdness and luxury, de- 
pending on the tyranny of great strength to 
overawe and reduce the people, For it was 
known of them that he could straighten hooks 
` with his fingers and twist iron into ropes. 

But himself he could not straighten nor control. 
He regarded the counsel of Chao-liang because it 
was in accordance with his own grasping and 
tyrannous nature, so that he made war upon 
Yiu-shi of Mang-shan, marching his troops over 
the tilled lands of his own people. And among 
those whom, Yiu-shi surrendered to Kwei was one 
named Mei-hi, a young female, of whom the 
Emperor became exceedingly fond, so that he 
preferred her counsel to that of the appointed 
ministers of the State and sages. 

Now Mei-hi was filled with vanity, and addicted 
to self-indulgence and covetousness, so that the 
Emperor, in order to gratify her desires, put the 
country under tribute and raised a store of 
wealth with which he erected for her a coral 
chamber with ivory vestibules and terraces of 
precious stones. He also made her a couch of 
polished chrysoprase. And Kia-kwei gave himself 
up to luxury and wantonness, piling up fresh and 
dried meats, ава forming a pool of wine, whereon 
a boat could float, and of which, at the roll of a 
drum, three thousand men drank like oxen until 
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they were inflamed with it. Thus it was that 
the country became reduced by taxation and 
internal disorders, and the people cried out for 
one who should deliver them from their oppressor. 
It was then that Chu-kwei, the ruler of Shang, 
died and was succeeded by his son Li-tzü, who 
had attained to thirty years of age. To him the 
people looked for deliverance. When the ruler of 
Ko ill-used those who made offerings, he forthwith 
subdued him and took the government of Ko 
upon himself. When in the East he rectified the 
laws, they of the West were dissatisfied and 
jealous, and when in the South he arrested 
disorders, they of the North were discontented, 
saying: “ Why does he neglect us alone ? ” 
‚ And wherever he went the people rejoiced and 
said: “We wait for our Prince, and when he 
comes he will restore all things.” For their great 
regard of Shang had existed for a very long time. 
Now Li-tzti, that is to say, Ching-T’ang, the 
ruler of Shang, sent a messenger with presents to 
the sage I-yin, who lived at Yiu-sin. And he, 
having come to Po, which was the capital of 
Shang, was entertained by T’ang and afterwards ` 
sent on to the Emperor, to the end that he might 
be reformed and amend his ways. But after 
five audiences with Kia-kwei, during which 
I-yin proclaimed the doctrines of Yaou and 
Shun, and exhorted the Emperor to abide therein, 
he returned to Po, unhappy that his counsel 
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had not been regarded. And all the princes 
heard of this and said: “ Our T’ang is benevolent 
even to animals. How much more so will he 
be towards теп!” Therefore they gave him 
their allegiance. On this, the Emperor, fearing 
that the influence of T’ang might still further 
increase, imprisoned him іп the Tower of Hia. 
Kia-kwei then gave himself up to further dissipa- 
tions and tyrannies, and boasted in the security 
of his throne, saying: “I hold the throne as 
securely as the sun holds the sky. When the 
sun expires, then only may I be destroyed ! ” 

And this became the burthen of the people’s 
plaint, for everywhere they murmured against 
their oppressor, saying: “O sun! when wilt 
thou expire? For now we desire nothing but 
to perish with thee!” 

Then Kia, fearing the revolt of the princes, 
and considering that the Shang was a powerful 
State and daily growing, released T’ang from 
his prison at Chung-hsuen. Nevertheless Kia- 
kwei was not persuaded to abate his follies, 
but further plunged himself in obscenities and 
license. For thirty days he remained in his 
underground palace, immersed in wine and 
promiscuous debauch along with his followers 
and companions. And at the end of that time 
the great historian, Chung-ku, holding the 
plans and records of the country, went forth 
with tears in his eyes to reprove him. And 
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further there went forth to him one named 
Kwan-lung-pang, to denounce him and proclaim 
against his neglect of the people, his abandonment 
of the religious observances, his extravagance 
and slaughter, saying in effect: “ These your 
people are only afraid that you will die too 
late!” Him the tyrant slew even -while he 
spoke, but Chung-ku escaped away to Shang. 
Also there went forth from Hia to Shang, 
Ta-fei and many others, each with his following. 
And at that time there appeared in the Heavens 
two suns, one in the east and the other in the 
west, shining against one another. ‘Ta-fei said : 
“ I made inquiry of Ping-i what they might mean, 
and being informed that the western sun was 


Ніа and the eastern Shang, І immediately reverted 


to Tang.” 

Thus оп all sides T’ang gathered strength and 
support from the princes and nobles and officers 
of other states. And in the eighteenth year of 
his reign over Shang, in the eight and fortieth 
year of his age, Tang assembled his troops, and 
having sworn them in, addressed them, saying : 

“ This thing that І am about to do is not of 
my choice. It is the decree of Heaven on account 
of Hia’s transgression. Think not that I have 
no pity for you, and that I willingly sacrifice 
your peaceful arts and husbandry in order to 
bring about the conquest of Hia. I have heard 
your words of complaint, but as I fear the Supreme 
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Ruler, I dare not refrain from this work. And 
some of you are saying: ° What are Hia’s offences 
to us?’ But the people of Hia are not in the 
same condition as are you. Their strength is 
depleted and their courage is gone. If I do not 
resist this evil, how can I look for Heaven’s 
support ? If you uphold me, your reward is 
assured, but if you do not comply with my 
decrees and keep this my oath before Heaven, 1 
shall cut off both you and your children. I shall 
not eat my words.” 

Then T’ang made war upon the ruler of Hia 
and reduced him, driving him to Nan-tsiao, 
where he remained in banishment. He took 
I-yin to be his Prime Minister, and other of the 
sages and officers of Hia he exalted to positions 
in the government of Shang. Не then returned 
to Po and administered the government in the 
good old way. Thus the dynasty founded by 
Ta-Yu was brought to an end through the iniquity 
of one man, and by one man also were the people 
delivered from the yoke of an insufferable tyranny. 


(В.С. 1794-1764.) 


ү 
THE REFORMATION OF TAI-KIA 


In the first year of the reign of Tai-kia, in the 
twelfth month, on the second day of the month, 
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I-yin made sacrifice to the former King (Ching- 
Tang), presenting at the same time the newly 
ascended monarch, who dutifully waited upon 
his august ancestor. The princes of the adjacent 
tenures were all present, and the various officers 
and ministers of State gave account of their 
affairs, waiting for the instructions of the Prime 
Minister. 

I-yin then luminously dilated upon the worthy 
“ancestor’s peculiar virtues, for the instruction 
of the King; saying : 

“ Verily, in ancient times the early rulers of 
Hia were greatly endowed with virtue, and in 
those days the Heavens did not send down 
adversities. But upon their successors, who did 
not follow out their example, Imperial Heaven 
inflicted dire calamities, using for that purpose 
the hand of our Prince T’ang and investing him 
with the celestial decree. Thus it was that 
while Kia set causes in operation which attended 
him at Ming-taou, my Prince began his righteous 
rule at Po. For it was there that the ruler of 
Shang displayed his wisdom and courage, instead 
of oppression showing liberality, so that the 
myriads of people sincerely esteemed him. Now 
the King’s hope of handing down his decree to 
posterity invariably depends on the beginning 
of his rule, and if he would establish himself in 
the affections of his people, he must begin with 
those who are near to him, and to establish 
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respect among the people, he must commence 
with the elders. And the late King began by 
giving his attention to the public chronicle. He 
listened to reproof, he did not ignore advice, 
and was altogether in accord with the leaders 
of the people. In authority he was capable and 
intelligent, and in small things faithful. In 
dealing with others he did not look for perfection, 
and in regarding himself he was conscious of 
defects. Thus did he acquire the lasting possession 
of the numerous States.” 

But the newly ascended monarch did not con- 
form to the instructions of I-yin. The sage 
therefore spoke a second time, saying: 

° Wise counsel is all-embracing and good 
advice is perspicuous. The Supreme Ruler is 
not unchanging. On those who do good he will 
confer manifold blessings, and on those who do 
evil he will send down afflictions. In the practice 
of virtuous works we should be mindful of the 
smallest ; and not be conscious of the greatest 
only in works that are evil. And why was it 
that Yun was able to give assistance to the late 
monarch and to control the people? It was 
that he had himself observed in regard to the 
western city of Hia that while it remained 
true to the invariable principles, it had every 
prospect of enduring, but when succeeding rulers 
failed in their regard of virtue, they were in- 
capable of accomplishing anything.” 
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The King, however, did not regard the counsel 
of his minister, but considered his teachings as 
so much verbiage. He continued to besport 
himself with his lordly companions and altogether 
neglected the duties of his kingly office. 

Then І-уіп spoke a third time, and also effected 
a written declaration, saying : 

“ The former King in the twilight of the morn- 
ing attained to perfect illumination and sat still 
waiting for the dawn. Then he sought every- 
where for learned and accomplished scholars to 
instruct and direct his people. He sought for 
them that they might afford aid to you, his im- 
mediate successors. He warned those who sat 
in office, saying: * li you have continual dancing 
in your mansions, or drinking and singing in 
your houses, or if you are addicted to drunkenness 
and lust, or spend your time in idleness and 
sporting, being addicted to dissolute habits, or 
if you disparage the counsels of the wise, opposing 
the faithful and sincere, repelling those who 
are disposed to virtue and consort instead with 
lordlings and reprobates, you will become the 
ruin of your family and the desolation of your 
country.’ © 

“ Do not therefore offend against the decrees 
of your ancestors, lest 16 be the cause of your 
own downfall. Bear in mind the virtue of 
economy and concentrate your thoughts upon 
projects for the future. Have due regard to 
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rectitude of living and imitate your ancestors 
in goodly actions. Then indeed shall I have 
cause for satisfaction, and ten thousand genera- 
tions will applaud you.” 

But yet the King was unable to reform himself. 

Then I-yin rose up and said: “This is not a 
righteous course. Tendencies are apt to become 
habits. It is not wise that I should leave him 
in the hands of ungodly people. I will build 
him a palace over against the tomb of T’ang, 
where he may reflect upon the virtues of his 
ancestor and so not be lost for ever in obscurity.” 

So the worthy minister made a palace called 
Shan-T’ang over the tomb of T’ang, the King’s 
grandfather, and thither he sent his royal charge, 
and admonished him, saying : 

“ When your accomplished ancestor ascended 
the throne, he did away with the iniquities of 
Hia. He was childlike and merciful to the 
overburdened and poor, and the people therefore 
submitted to his decrees and were without 
exception glad. And when for seven successive 
years there was a great drought in the land, the 
Emperor examined himself to find wherein he 
had offended against Heaven. Then he went 
out into the mulberry grove and besought the 
mercy of Heaven, confessing himself in six things 
deserving of blame. And while he yet spoke 
the rain descended copiously and watered the 
land over several thousand miles, so that the 
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rivers were everywhere replenished and the great 
torment of the people assuaged. Ching-T’ang 
then composed a song, which he set to music, 
and had it engraved for the instruction of 
future ages.” 

Tai-kia thereafter sat at the Gate of Mourning 
for three years, and at the end of that time 
his mind was sincerely reformed. And in the 
twelfth month, on the first day of the month, 
І-уіп escorted the King from Tang to the city 
of Po, where he was enrobed and crowned in 
the presence of the nobles and ministers, the 
officers and elders of the people. | 

Тһе King said: “ When Heaven sends trouble, 
there is always a means of sustaining it, but a 
man’s own folly is a thing from which he rarely 
escapes. In the past I resisted the instruction 
of my good master, being at first incapable of 
receiving it, but now I shall endeavour to make 
sure of the end.”’ 

Thus was Tai-kia sincerely reformed by the 
integrity and wisdom of І-уіп, and, because he 
had conquered himself, he was called Tai-tsung, 
that is to say, Great Master. For he who subdues 
others is a lord, but he who conquers himself 
is king. 

Then І-уіп, having restored the government 
of the country to Tai-kia, announced his resigna- 
tion and gave forth this admonition, saying : 

“ Verily it has been said that Heaven has no 
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predilections, but to those who are capable of 
devotion it is favourably disposed. The people 
have no constant devotion, but they attach 
themselves to those who are benevolent. The 
spirits and gods are not always propitiated, 
but they accept the sacrifices of those who are 
sincere. He who establishes his virtue will 
sustain his supremacy, but he who fails in virtue, 
even though he possess all things, yet his kingdom 
will come to an епа. It is not that Heaven has 
favoured the Shang dynasty, but that- Heaven 
has regard to integrity апа virtue. It is by no 
means that success and failure аге indiscrimi- 
nately dispensed to mankind, but Heaven confers 
blessings and sends down afflictions according 
to merit. Virtue has no invariable rule, but 
is related to good as its law. Goodness has 
no certain location, but is allied to capable 
simplicity. If every yeoman and every matron 
does not succeed in self-control, even the King 
himself will fail to perfect his merit. The words 
of the King are just, his heart is simple. Let 
him receive the inheritance of his predecessors 
and continually promote the welfare of his 
people.’ 

And 'Tai-kia reigned for thirty and two years, 
and the old minister I-yin buried him at Po. 
And after him ascended his son Yu-ting, who gave 
honour to his father in the temple of his ancestors. 

In the eighth year of the reign of Yu-ting, 
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the old minister and sage I-yin, the exemplar - 
and instructor of four generations, died and was 
buried at Po. 


(В.С. 1753-1712.) 


VI 
THE PARLEY OF PUON-KANG 


From the time when Ching-T’ang established his 
capital at Po (B.c. 1779), until the enthroning 
of Puon-Kang in the city of Hing, were three 
hundred and eighty years, during which, on ac- 
count of floods, earthquakes, and other devasta- 
tions, the capital had been removed four times, 
and from Ki, the son of Ta-Yu, to that time 
were seven hundred and ninety-seven years, 
during which eight removals of the Imperial 
capital had been made. 

Now Puon-Kang considered within himself 
as to the cause of all this trouble, and clearly 
saw that it was due to neglect of those principles 
which had been instituted by Yaou and Shun 
and Ta-Yu. For in ancient times the rulers 
were wont to follow the decrees of Heaven as 
revealed in the divinations, to cherish the lives 
of the people, and to display zeal in the welfare 
of the country. 

Wherefore Puon-Kang, having given the matter 
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due consideration, consulted the diviners, and 
these determined that the capital should be 
located in Yin. Puon-Kang therefore removed 
his capital to Yin, and from that time forth 
the name of the dynasty was changed to Yin. 

But certain of the officials and heads of the 
people having established themselves at Hing, 
refused to follow the King, being fearful of the 
dislocation of their material interests. The 
King therefore went down to Hing and gathered 
together the officers of State and the heads of 
families and all the disaffected people, and per- 
sonally addressed them, saying : 

* Tsu-yih, a former ruler of our people, came 
and brought his capital to this place so that the 
people should not be utterly ruined by the floods 
at Kang. But now, separated as we are, it is 
impossible to continue. The diviners, upon being 
consulted, say that Yin is suitable to the adjust- 
ment of our affairs. Now former kings, having 
important affairs on hand, discreetly and respect- 
fully sought Heaven’s will, and now, if we do 
not comply with the ancient practice, what 
guarantee have we that our decree may not 
be cut off ? And but for the tolerance of Heaven 
it would indeed be, for we are incapable of the 
zeal which animated our ancient rulers. Hewn 
trees may sprout again, and this Hing may grow 
again in Yin. It is my royal will that those 
having grievances shall come up even to the 
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Court, therefore let none presume to disregard 
the voice of the lowly.” 

The king again addressed them, saying : 

‘Come, now, you people, and I will talk with 
you in all sincerity. Do you throw off your 
selfishness and rid yourselves of pride and in- 
dolence. Of yore Ching-T’ang was particular 
in employing only old-established persons in 
the government of the country. What he said 
was duly carried out, nor did they conceal his 
intentions. He gave his mind to the matter of 
government and his ministers were faithful. 
Thus the people were able to effect a great 
reformation. But now you are for ever talking 
to persuade the people to your confidence. For 
myself I do not know what you are prating 
about! When the poor and needy come up to 
you with complainings, you are ready at a word 
with false assertions. But you are more particu- 
lar with me, who can determine the length of 
your tether! Why do you not represent their 
troubles to me, instead of circulating loose 
reports to agitate and involve the populace ? 
But there ! even though you were unapproachable 
as a raging fire on the plain, I myself would stamp 
you out! 

“ Yea, I would stamp you out utterly rather 
than that my people should suffer. Aforetime 
my predecessor, together with his progenitors 
and ancestors, mutually shared both leisure and 
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toil. For generations they recognised the zealous 
work of your ancestors, and I in turn will not 
conceal your merits. But you do not venerate 
my person, a fact which is as apparent to me as 
if looking at a fire. Perhaps I have myself 
brought this about by my unskilful methods. 
Chih-jin has a proverb which says: ° As to men, 
we only want them old; but as to instruments, 
we do not want them old but new.’ 

“Now I have informed you of the root of the 
matter as carefully as an archer adjusting his 
bow. Henceforth let every one attend to his 
duty, for to one and all of you I make this de- 
claration: Whether one be distantly or nearly 
related to the Imperial throne, the criminal 
shall suffer death and the doer of good shall 
have his goodness proclaimed. The nation’s 
welfare rests with you, individually and all. If 
the nation should suffer, it will only be in con- 
sequence of my having neglected the awards and 
punishments. As the cord in the net, во let 
there be uniformity of procedure and not con- 
fusion ! ” 

Then Puon-Kang went forth, urging the people 
to come up to him without confusion in the 
royal precincts. And turning again to those who 
would not follow him, he further addressed them 
in all sincerity, saying : 

“Тп olden days my predecessors applied them- 
selves to the interests of the people, sustaining 
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their chiefs in mutual affection, so that they 
were able to overcome periods of adversity, and 
when Yin was subject to great calamities the 
rulers were not indolent, but speedily arranged 
for the removal of the capital. Why do you 
fail to regard their memory ? When with due 
regard to your welfare I ordered your removal, 
I was but solicitous of sharing your welfare. 
I do not say that you have offended and deserve 
punishment. Оп the contrary, this removal 
of the capital is solely for your benefit and to 
greatly promote your welfare. But while 1 
have been striving to pacify and establish the 
people, you have failed to make known your 
feelings in the matter, which, being prompted 
by sincerity, would have undoubtedly received 
consideration. Thus you are continually deluding 
and perplexing yourselves, and, like an irregular 
crew, you only endanger the cargo. How can 
this distress of yours be lessened if you do not 
make it known? You fail to lay your plans 
far enough in advance to provide against distress, 
and thus greatly increase your troubles. But 
now that you have the present with you and 
have made no provision for the future, you can 
but live from above. Now therefore I command 
you not to be self-indulgent to your own detri- 
ment, lest hurt come to you both in body and 
mind. I consider my predecessors’ zealous work 
for all your ancestors, and I am greatly disposed 
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to cherish you because I regard you in this 
light. 

“ Ching-T’ang removed the capital to the hill 
of Po, thereby bringing our disabilities under 
control. But now my people are swayed about, 
having no fixed abode, and yet you say to me: 
‘Why do you agitate and disturb the people 
about this removal?’ It is that І desire the 
renewal of ancient methods and so prevent 
confusion to our House. І have continually 
sought to befriend and guide you. Nevertheless, 
I would not dispense with your advice and 
counsel, though it is impossible that you can 
oppose the divinations. I will not support those 
who hoard up wealth, but will continually 
befriend the industrious, while those who nourish 
my people and make plans for their protection 
I will employ and esteem. 

“Now I have come forward and advised you 
of my intentions, and whether you agree with 
them or not, do you not fail to regard them. 
Do not give yourselves up to amassing wealth, 
but be continually productive and self-sustaining. 
Diligently diffuse popular virtue and constantly 
cherish sincerity and simplicity of thought.” 

Then Puon-Kang held no more parley with 
the people, but returned to Yin, where for 
twenty and eight years he practised the prin- 
ciples of government adopted by Ching-T’ang, 
and there died. And the government of the 
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Shang dynasty was vested thenceforth in the 
city of Yin, 
(B.c. 1399.) 


ҮП 
A WISE MAN FROM THE WILDERNESS 


Wvu-TING, son of Siao-Yih, the younger brother 
of Puon-Kang, mourned for his father in twilight 
obscurity for the space of three years, during 
which time his minister Kan-puon administered 
the affairs of State. And at the end of that 
time he still refused to speak, so that his ministers 
and officers were dismayed and perplexed, and 
came to him, saying: °“ Knowledge апа in- 
telligence are necessary to the administration of 
the law. Your Majesty is the head of numerous 
States, and we, the mandarins, venerate your 
authority. But your Majesty can only effect 
your will by issuing your commands, and in thus 
refusing to speak your ministers and subjects 
are left in ignorance of your will.” 

The King then made use of a writing to 
announce his will to them, and said: °“ Since I 
was called to the rule of the empire my mind 
has been distressed lest my virtue and capacity 
should be unequal to the task. On this account 
I did not speak. But I would have it known 
that while I was meditating on the Tao I 
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dreamed that the Supreme Ruler conferred on 
me an excellent minister, one who might speak 
for me.” 

The King then described his appearance as 
he had perceived it in his vision, and com- 
manded that a portrait should be made of him 
and a thorough search conducted throughout the 
country. And this being done, it was found 
that one named Yueh, who was employed in 
making the dam in the wilderness at Fuh-yen, 
alone answered to the description. Him they 
brought to court and presented to the Emperor, 
who addressed him, saying: “‘ Come now, Yueh ! 
I, the little child, formerly gave myself to the 
instruction of Kan-puon, after which I retired 
to the waste wilderness and there entered a 
town on the Yellow River. From there I hied 
to the city of Po, and after all, the result is 
that I am not distinguished, But do you instruct 
my mind, as if in the making of wine you were - 
the ferment of sugar, or in the making of good 
soup you might be the salt and prunes! En- 
deavour to embellish my mind, and then І shall 
be capable of fulfilling your instructions.” 

Yueh bowed low, and said: “О King! men 
seek to extend their information that they may 
establish their affairs. But do you apply yourself 
to the understanding of the ancient traditions, 
and you will meet with success. For a man of 
affairs not to understand the ancient methods 
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and yet to be capable of perpetuating his genera- 
tions is a thing of which Yueh never yet heard ! ” 

Then Wu-ting, having satisfied his mind regard- 
mg Yueh of Ғаһ-уеп, and finding him in all 
respects to accord with the revelation, appointed 
him to act as Prime Minister, and placing him 
before the host of officers, commanded him, 
saying: “ Do you continually impart your in- 
structions to me, so that I may continue in 
virtue. If I am blunt as metal, I will use you 
for my grindstone. If I desire to navigate deep 
waters, you shall be the oar of my boat. If the 
year be one of great drought, І will use you as 
a copious rain. Unfold your mind, therefore, 
and refresh my heart. If physic be not strong 
enough, the disease will not be cured. Бе then, 
in association with your fellows, continually 
steadfast in correcting your King, directing him 
in the footsteps of former wise rulers, and causing 
him to emulate our former exalted Prince, Ching- 
T’ang. Thus will the myriads of people find 
rest! ” 

Yueh answered and said: “ As wood following 
the carpenter’s line is rendered straight, so a 
prince by following good advice becomes a sage. 
Then will his ministers acquiesce in his designs 
without command. Who then would dare to 
refuse reverential assent to the king’s august 
decrees? Verily, an intelligent king submits 
his mind to the laws of Heaven, Не establishes 
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his country, fixes his capital, and commissions 
his numerous officers, not solely for his own 
convenience „апа dignity, but rather for the 
welfare of his people. Heaven alone‘is omniscient, 
but a wise ruler may attempt its portrayal, 
and in such case the ministers will give their 
compliance, and the people will follow the 
government. 

‘Speech can involve one in disgrace, and the 
use of weapons may lead to war. One should 
be careful in the use of these things. ‘The robes 
of office are kept in a chest until required, and 
even so, the sword of justice should only be 
unsheathed after a careful examination of the 
offender. The adjustment of irregularities rests 
with those in office, and those who do not extend 
partiality to their own relations should alone be 
depended upon, while those of the nobility who 
do not indulge in vice are alone fit to be ministers 
of the State.” 

The King thereupon replied to Yueh, saying : 
“Excellent! О Yueh! Your advice shall. be 
regarded. Had you not gone so far as to instruct 
me, І might have never heard anything at all 
worth doing.” | 

Yueh bowed low his head and then replied : 
“ It is not the knowledge of a thing but the doing 
of it that is difficult. Be studious of humble 
intentions, and try to maintain timely effort. 
Embellishment will then come to you of its own 
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accord. Sincerely reflect on this, and virtue will 
accumulate in your person. Consider the end 
and aim of your study while you are continually 
engaged in it, and the means will present itseli 
without effort. Take your example from the 
periection of former kings. Do not open the 
doors to favouritism and so incur disrespect. 
Do not esteem yourself highly and so commit. а 
folly. Only that in which one abides contentedly 
ig his proper vocation, and that only will succeed. 
Ког one who is defiled to officiate at the sacrifice 
is accounted desecration. Also when ceremonies 
are too numerous they will become irksome, and 
the service of the gods will be difficult in con- 
sequence.” - 

Lhe King answered and said: “ Verily, Yueh, 
if these my people within the four seas should 
come to revere my methods, it will surely be due 
only to your wise counsel. Legs and arms are 
necessary to а man, and trusty ministers to a 
ruler. It is reported of I-yin, who served my 
predecessor, that he once said : ° If I cannot make 
my Prince as perfect in his mind as were Yaou 
and Shun, І shall be as thoroughly disgraced as 
if I had been beaten in public.’ And if a single 
subject did not get his rights, he would say: 
° There again!’ It is my fault!’ Thus he aided 
my illustrious ancestor to attain to a celestial 
excellence. Do you in like manner assist me so 
that the great I-yin may not lay claim to every 
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good quality in the history of Shang. May you 
ably continue to imitate his constant goodwill to 
the people.” 

Yueh bent low his head and said: “I will 
endeavour to realise your Majesty’s wishes and 
illustrate the Son of Heaven’s excellent decrees. 
If your Majesty can sincerely receive my instruc- 
tion, there will be no more difficulty in continuing 
the perfect methods of our former virtuous kings. 
Only, had Yueh not spoken, he would have been 
the most defective of ministers.” 

Апа from that time the Princes continued to 
come to court, and ambassadors from six States, 
speaking foreign tongues, came up to Yin bringing 
their interpreters. Then Yin became established 
in peace and prosperity, and all within the four 
seas were sincerely compacted together. But in 
the thirty-second year of the reign of Wu-ting, 
the northern Tartars inhabiting the Land of 
Demons revolted and became dissolute, so that 
Wu-ting moved his army against them, and after 
three years subdued them. And after this there 
were no more disturbances either at home or 
abroad, and the strength of Yin was revived. 

In the fifty-ninth year of his reign the King 
died, and was honoured by the name of Kao- 
tsung, which is to say, Exalted Master. 


(в.о. 1322-1263.) 
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ҮШІ 
THE RUIN OF YIN 


ТАт-Үтн, son of Tai-Ting, ascended the throne of 
the Celestial Empire in the seventh year of the 
six and twentieth cycle (B.c. 1189), while yet the 
iniquity of his fathers was as the smoke of green 
grass, obscuring the Heavens. Now Tai-Yih was 
aman of virtue. But of his progenitor Wuh-Yih, 
the father of Tai-Ting, it is said that he was 
unprincipled and profane. 

He made images of the gods and caused the 
people to play at chess with them. Не also made 
trial of his powers therein, and when he lost the 
game, he forthwith abused the gods for their 
incompetence. 

Moreover, he made bladders to be filled with 
blood and used them for flying targets, which 
sport he denominated “ shooting the heavens.” 

For this cause he was smitten by fire from 
Heaven while hunting in the Valley of Wei. 
And after him ascended his son, who reigned but 
for three years and then died, so that Tai-Yih 
became King of Yin while yet the Duke of Chow 
was making war upon the foreigners of Chi-Hu 
and I-Tu. But in the fifth year of Tai-Yih’s 
reign, Kwei-Leih, the Duke of Chow, died, and 
was succeeded by his accomplished and benevolent 
son Chang. | 
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Now Tai-Yih took to himself a concubine, who 
bore him a son named Wei-tze and another named 
Chung-yen, after which she became Empress and 
brought forth Sin. It was the will of Tai-yih 
that Wei-tze should succeed to the throne because 
he showed himself to be virtuous and good. But 
Tai-Shih, the great historian, contested the right 
of his succession, and held fast to the letter of the 
law, which said: “Не who has a son by his wife 
shall not advance the son of a concubine.’ 

Wherefore was it that when Tai-yih died, 
having reigned for thirty and seven years, his 
son Chow-Sin ascended the throne as King of Yin. 

Now Sin was a man of giant strength and of 
ungodly nature. Those who reproved him he 
slew without remorse, and those who flattered 
him he advanced. He gave himself over to 
luxury and extravagance, and his patronage 
to women without virtue. In debate he was 
cunning and skilful, and because he had strength 
to slay wild beasts with his hands, his courtiers 
feared and flattered him. Thus he became 
tyrannical and despotic, regarding himself in all 
respects as a god. 

When first he made chop-sticks of ivory, the 
wise Ki-tze rebuked him saying: “ Now that 
you make chop-sticks of ivory you will shortly 
be making crystal cups. Then you will be eating 
the paws of bears and the wombs of leopards. 
These and other things in like measure you will 
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want in great abundance. Surely the country 
will бооп become impoverished.” 

And seven years thereafter the Emperor took 
to himself Ta-ki, as trophy of war from Yuh-suh, 
to be his wife. And Ta-ki found favour in the 
eyes of Chow-Sin, and whomsoever she favoured, 
him did the Emperor advance, and whomsoever 
she hated, him did the Emperor slay. Therefore 
she was called “ The Revenge of Yuh-suh.” For 
her delight he built a gallery called Lu-tai, with 
chambers and doors of precious stones. It was 
a thousand cubits high and half a li * in length. 
Seven years of heavy taxation and oppression 
were endured by the people during the building 
of this gallery at Ki in the territory of Chow, so 
that it might be stored with gold and grain. 

And the black-baired people trembled with rage 
and vexation. 

Then Ta-ki said: © Lord, the executions are 
too rare. The punishments are too simple. The 
throne is thereby endangered.”’ 

She therefore invented the trial by fire, the 
hot brazen рШаг or climbing pole, and the pun- 
ishment of the roasting-spit. And the people 
repined with shuddering. 

Now when Kung Kiu became Duke he sent in 
his daughter to the palace to do homage to the 
Emperor. But when Sin found that she resisted 
his passionate lust, the tyrant slew her in his 

* The li is a Chinese mile, about 465 English yards, 
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rage and cut her father into pieces. Then Kung- 
Goh went in to the Emperor and reproved him 
for his tyranny. Him also did the Emperor slay, 
cutting him. as meat into slices. And the sage 
Ki-tze also went in to reprove him, and forthwith 
was cast into prison. And Pi-Kan also reproved 
him saying: “Тһе people have withdrawn their 
favour, and Heaven hath turned itself away 
because of your transgressions. Amend your 
ways before you become the ruin of your country, 
or in the days to come the people will only mention 
your name to pronounce an anathema.” 

But Chang, the lord of Chow, only sighed in 
secret. 

(Б.С. 1189-1141.) 


ІХ 
TWO POINTED THINGS.—I 


BrcavsE the Duke of Chow, Wan-wang, set his 
face in silent displeasure against the iniquities of 
the tyrant Show,* the Emperor threw him into 
prison at Yiu-li. There did he diligently study the 
plans and diagrams, establishing himself on the 
principles of good government, making use of 
the pen for the writing of books and commen- 
taries. Nor did he languish. 

Now the good lord of Chow had two faithful 


ж The same as Chow Sin, 
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servants, Hung-Yao and San-i-Sang, who dis- 
tressed themselves about their lord’s captivity 
more than did he himself. These men sought 
out and found a woman of great beauty in the 
country of Yiu-Sin. Taking also a dappled horse 
from Li-jung and a team of four from Yiu-hiung, 
they took them, with other rarities and strange 
things, to one named Pi-Chung, a favoured 
minister of Yin, that he might present them to 
Chow-Sin. And with them the Emperor was 
mightily pleased, and so expressed himself, saying : 
‘“ This woman alone is enough to procure the 
freedom of the western lord. Why trouble me 
with so many things ? ˆ 

Thus it came about that Wan-wang regained his 
liberty, whereupon he presented his territory west 
of the Lo River, and beseeched the Emperor to 
abolish the penalty of the roasting-spit. And 
this request was granted. Thereafter the Em- 
peror conferred upon the western lord a bow and 
arrow, together with a hatchet, in token that 
he was empowered to punish offenders at his 
discretion. 

It happened that at this time the princes of 
_ Yu and Juy, being in dispute about some land, 
agreed to submit their differences to the arbi- 
tration of Wan-wang. For this purpose they 
repaired to Chow, and on crossing the border 
they found the fields being tilled without land- 
marks, men giving way to one another on the 
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high-road, while in the city of Chow they found 
that men and women had separate footpaths, 
and that old men were not allowed to carry 
burdens. On entering the court they found 
the philosophers making way for the officers 
who passed them with courteous recognition. 
Whereupon the two princes were greatly touched, 
and said: ‘“ We worthless fellows are not worthy 
to soil the courts of such excellent men with the 
dust of our feet ! ” 

They therefore agreed that the fields should be 
their joint property, and so retired. Then the 
fame of Chow got spread abroad to such extent 
that forty and two States accepted its government. 
Thus was fulfilled the prophecy of Tan-fuh 
concerning his grandson Chang, wherein he said : 
“ТІ ever my family should flourish, it will be by 
means of Chang.” 

Now it came about that when the western lord 
bethought himself to go a-hunting, he consulted 
the divinations and obtained this answer : 
“ Neither dragons nor snakes, neither boars 
nor tigers, neither bears nor leopards, shalt thou 
catch, but only a man. And he will be such as 
can assist a ruler to extend his empire.”’ 

And so it transpired. For on the south of 
the River Wei he came upon Lu-shang, and on 
conversing with him was greatly delighted and 
said: < My ancestor, Tai-kung, was wont to say 
that a wise man would come to Chow and his 
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coming would make it flourish. You, sir, must 
surely be the man. ‘Truly my ancestor has 
waited for you a long ше!” 

Thereupon Shang was appointed to serve the 
western lord as Chief Instructor, even as his 
ancestor had served the Emperor Shun after 
that he had assisted Ta-Yu in reducing the floods 
and draining the lands. 

Concerning the lord of Chow, the benevolent 
and accomplished Wan-wang, it is said that on 
a certain occasion he was walking in the fields 
when he saw an old bone, which he straightway 
ordered to be buried. 

“This bone has no owner,” said one of his 
attendants. 

“ Nevertheless- it should be buried,” replied 
Wan-wang. “Тһе Emperor has charge of the 
empire, and the ruler of a State is said to possess 
it. Thus do I become responsible for the bone, 
being its owner. Perhaps also I ought to bury 
it.” And he did so. 

Then said all those who heard of 16: “If the 
western lord thus considers an old bone, how 
much more will he have regard to шеп!” 

Truly benevolent was the western lord, beloved 
of all men and by all respected. He venerated 
the aged, and showed indulgence to the young, 
while those of virtuous nature he looked upon 
benignly. He paid so little care to his simple 
fare that it was said he fed upon books and 
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scholars, and to him reverted all men of learning 
throughout the empire. 

And in the third year of the seven and twentieth 
cycle (B.c. 1134), in the one hundred and 
twenty-second year of his age, Wan-wang, son 
of Kwei-Leih, the son of Tan-fuh, being about 
to die, called to him his son Fa and said to him : 
“ Му son, look for that which is good and be 
not slow to practise it. When opportunity 
serves, do not hesitate. Exterminate evil and 
let it not abide. In these three points do virtue 
and goodness consist.” 

Then the accomplished ruler died and was 
buried at Ре. 


(в.с. 1140-1134.) 


X 
TWO POINTED THINGS.-—II 


Lorp Fa succeeded to the dominion of Chow, 
the western territory, under the title of Wu-wang. 
To him was given the decree of Heaven to cut 
off and destroy the tyrant Emperor Show, who, 
upon being defeated in the desert of Muh, was 
bereft of his senses and fled to Lu-tai (the Stag 
Gallery), where he adorned himself in pearls and 
precious stones and burned himself to death. 
Then Wu-wang, having executed Ta-ki, raised 
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a cenotaph over the graves of those who were 
slain by the tyrant and distinguished the families 
of those of Yin who were possessed of virtue. 
The grain of Kiu-kiao he dispensed to the poor, 
the treasure of Lu-tai he caused to be circulated, 
and all the women of the harem were sent 
home to their people. Seeing all this, the 
people of Yin acclaimed him, saying: “If the 
King thus acts towards good men, raising a 
tomb over such as are dead, what will he not 
do for the living? If the families of the virtuous 
dead are thus distinguished, how much more 
will he have regard to those that remain! If 
the hard-gotten store of wealth is thus scattered 
abroad, there is little enough fear of taxation ! 
If thus Бе sends home those who were found in 
the palace, it is not likely he will summon others!” 

The King then appointed the princes of the 
empire and ascended the throne at Hwa. He 
established the calendar and chose red for the 
national colour. He sent back the war-horses 
to the Flowery Mountains and loosed the oxen 
in the wilderness of Hwa-yin. The implements 
of war he wrapped about with tiger-skins, and 
covering the chariots and the armour, he stored 
them away. ‘Thus he made an end of war. 

He then sacrificed in the ancestral temple, 
exalting the names of his fathers. He perused 
the Red Book for his own admonition, and 
inquired of his officers, saying: “In what con- 
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sists excellence ? What is the rule of practice ? 
What is the law that can hold good for ten 
thousand generations 2” 

Then answered him Shang-fuh, the great 
preceptor, saying: “It is contained in the 
Red Book, which ваув- When care exceeds 
indifference, things are right. When sloth ex- 
ceeds care, ruin comes along. When propriety 
exceeds lust, affairs are felicitous. When lust 
exceeds uprightness, trouble will ensue. With- 
out due caution affairs will go awry, and error 
‘points the way to destruction. Respect of these 
things may extend to ten thousand ages.” 

The King was struck with these words, and 
caused them to be engraved and painted, woven 
and written on everything about him. Не then 
adjusted the affairs of the Yin country and 
straightened the wrong-doings of Show. 

But two men of Yin named І and Tse, who 
had offered affront to Wu-wang, went and hid 
themselves in the Show-yang Hill, because they 
were ashamed, and being too righteous to eat 
the corn of Chow, they fed upon ferns of Wei. 
Dying of hunger, they made an ode, as this ; 


Arise! let us away, 
Yon hill ascend, 

Where now the glorious day 
Hath halt and end. 

Of Wei ferns let us eat 
Whilst yet we may, 
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Ere tyranny complete 
The world’s dismay ! 
Shin-nung and Yao and Shun 
All men forget. 
Alas! Our day is done, 
Our sun has set! | 


In such degree did the virtues of the Chew 
dynasty illumine the world, that foreign tribes 
sent articles of tribute to the court, among which 
was a large hound, four cubits high, which had 
been trained to bring down human _ quarry. 
This uncommon occurrence caused’ unrest in 
the mind of Shih, the Duke of Shaou. He 
therefore wrote an admonitory essay to the 
King, in which he said : 

“ Trifling with men is loss of virtue; trifling 
with things is puerile play. Let your desires 
be guided by moderation and your words by 
goodwill. Do not deal with unprofitable things, 
and neglect not those that are worthy. Thus 
you will perfect your merit. Do not set a value 
on rare things nor belittle such as are useful. 
Thus you will prosper the people. Except in 
their own countries, dogs and horses should not 
be reared. By not setting a value on rare things 
the stranger is admonished. Ksteeming worthi- 
ness alone, you may abide in peace with your 
neighbours.” 

Now it happened that in the third year of 
Wu-wang’s reign, Ki-tze came to court. АП 
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within the four seas had heard his vow that if 
the Yin dynasty fell he would not serve another. 
Yet he alone was able to lay before the King 
the Great Plan of perfect government. Therefore 
the King sought him out. But while passing 
through the market-place, where formerly the 
palace of Yin had stood, he found it covered with 
a crop of wheat. At first he would have burst 
into loud lamentation, but considered it un- 
dignified; and then he would have wept in 
secret, but thought it unmanly. Не therefore 
sat down and composed this song : 


Full-eared and ѕһаѓ- Ке stands the wheat, 
The corn in golden glory stands, 

But where is he whose ancient seat 

Was firmly set by virtuous hands ? 

He spurned as dust beneath his feet 

Man’s good advice and Heaven’s commands! 


Full-eared and golden stands the corn 
Where once our palace reared its head. 
Alas! that man was ever born 

То thus behold Yin’s glory fled! 

Rich food is this that puts to scorn 
The vanished glory of the dead! 


And when the remaining subjects of the Yin 
country heard this song, they could not withhold 
their tears. But the King, wishing to honour 
Ki-tze, and remembering his vow not to serve 
another dynasty, appointed him to be ruler of 
Korea. 

Thereafter, in the winter of the third year, 
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the warrior King died and was succeeded by his 
eldest son Sung, under the title of Ching-wang, 
while Tan, the Duke of Chow, filled the office 
of Prime Minister. 

And for many ages thereafter, when the 
scholars of Chow discussed both sides of an 
argument, two pointed things were always in 
evidence—the pen of Wan and the sword of Wu. 


FINIS 


Printed by Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ld., London and Aylesbury, England. 
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THE SERIES AND ITS PURPOSE 
HIS Series has a definite object. It is, by means of the best 
Oriental literature—its wisdom, philosophy, poetry, and ideals 
—to bring together West and East in a spirit of mutual sym- 
pathy, goodwill, and understanding. From India, China, Japan, 
Persia, Arabia, Palestine, and Egypt these words of wisdom have 
been gathered. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


BUDDHIST PSALMS. Translated from the Japanese of Shinran 
Shönin by 5. ZAMABE and І. ADAM BECK. 3/6 net. 


THE SECRET ROSE GARDEN OF SA’D UD DIN 
MAHMUD SHABISTARI. Rendered from the Persian, 
with an Introduction, by FLORENCE LEDERER. 3/6 net. 

THE RHYTHM OF LIFE. Based on the Philosophy of 
Lao-Tse. By HENRI Bore. Translated by М. Е. REYNOLDS. 3/6 net. 

INDIAN 

THE RELIGION OF THE SIKHS. By DOROTHY FIELD. 
3/6 net. 

BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES. А Selection Translated from the 
Pali with Introduction by E. J. THomas, M.A. 3/6 net. 

THE HEART OF INDIA. Sketches in the History of Hindu 


Religion and Morals, Ву L. D. Barnett, M.A., Litr.D., Professor of 
Sanskrit at University College, London. 3/6 net. 


BRAHMA-KNOWLEDGE: An Outline of the Philosophy of 


the Vedanta. As set forth by the Upanishads and by Sankara. 


By L. D. BARNETT, M.A., Litt,D., Professor of Sanskrit at University 
College, London, 3/6 net. 


Continued over 


THE BUDDHA'S “WAY OF VIRTUE.” А Translation of 
(һе Dhammapada. By W. С. D. Waciswara and К. J. SAUNDERS, 
Members of the Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon branch. 3/6 net. 


THE PATH OF LIGHT. Rendered for the first time into 
English from the Bodhi-charyavatara of Santi-Deva. A Manual of 
Maha-Yana Buddhism. By L. D. BARNETT, M.A., Ілтт.О. 3/6 net. 


LEGENDS OF INDIAN BUDDHISM. Translated from 
“ L’Introduction a l'Histoire du Buddhisme Indien” of Eugene Burnouf, 
with an Introduction by WINIFRED STEPHENS, 3/6 net. 


THE WAY OF THE BUDDHA, Selections from the Buddhist 
texts, together with the original Pali, with Introduction by HERBERT 
Baynes, М.К.А.5, 3/6 net. 


IRANIAN (Persian, Pehlvi, Zend, etc. ) 
THE DIWAN OF ZEB-UN-NISSA. The First Fifty Ghazals 


Rendered from the Persian by МАСАМ LAL and JESSIE DUNCAN WEST- 
BROOK. With an Introduction and Notes. 3/6 net. 


THE RUBA’IYAT ОЕ HAFIZ. Translated with Introduction 
by SYED ABDUL Mayjip, LL.D, Rendered into English Verse by 
L. CRANMER-BYNG. 2/6 net. 


THE SPLENDOUR OF GOD. Being Extracts from the Sacred 
Writings of the Bahais. With Introduction by Eric HAMMOND. 3/6 net. 
THE TEACHINGS ОЕ ZOROASTER, and the Philosophy 


of the Parsi Religion. Translated with Introduction by Dr 
S. А. КАРАША, Lecturer, University College, London, end Edition; 
3/6 net. 


THE PERSIAN MYSTICS. 
І. Jalalu’d-din Rumi, ву Е. Hapianp Davis. 3/6 net. 
ПІ. Jami. Ву Е, HApLAND Davıs. 3/6 net. 
THE BUSTAN OF SA’DI. From the Persian. Translated 


with Introduction by A. Hart Epwarps, 3/6 net. 


SA’DI’S SCROLL OF WISDOM. Ву SHAIKH бат. With 
Introduction by Sir ARTHUR М. WOLLASTON, К.С.І.Е, 2/6 net. 
With Persian Script added. 3/6 net. 


THE ROSE GARDEN OF SA’DI. Selected and Rendered 
from the Persian with Introduction by L. CRANMER-BYNG, 2/6 net. 


ARABIC 
THE POEMS OF MU‘TAMID, KING OF SEVILLE. 


Rendered into English Verse by DULCIE LAWRENCE SMITH. With ап 
Introduction. 2/6 net. 


ABU’L ALA, THE SYRIAN. By HENRY BAERLEIN. 3/6 net. 


THE ALCHEMY OF HAPPINESS. Ву AL Guazzatt. 
Rendered into English by CLAUD FIELD. 3/6 net. 


THE AWAKENING OF THE SOUL. From the Arabic of 
IBN LTuFAIL. Translated with Introduction by PauL BRONNLE, Ph.D. — 
2/6 net. 


THE RELIGION OF THE KORAN. With Introduction by 
Sir ARTHUR М. Wo ctaston, K.C.I.E. 2/6 net. 


ARABIAN WISDOM. Selections and Translations from the 
Arabic by JOHN WorTABET, M.D. 2/6 net, 


THE SINGING CARAVAN. Some Echoes of Arabian Poetry 


By HENRY BAERLEIN. 3/6 net. 


THE DIWAN ОЕ ABU’L-ALA. By HENRY BAERLEIN. 
2/6 net. 


HEBREW 


ANCIENT JEWISH PROVERBS. Compiled and Classified 
by A. COHEN, late Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 3/6 net, 


THE WISDOM OF THE APOCRYPHA. With an Intro- 


duction by С, Е. LAWRENCE, Author of ‘‘ Pilgrimage,” etc. 3/6 net. 


CHINESE 


A FEAST OF LANTERNS. Rendered with an Introduction by 
L. CRANMER-BynaG, Author of “A Lute of Jade,” “Тһе Odes of Con- 
fucius,” etc. 3/6 net. 

YANG CHU’S GARDEN OF PLEASURE. Translated 


from the Chinese by Professor ANTON FoRKE. With an Introduction by 
Н. CRANMER-BYNG. 2/6 net. 


TAOIST TEACHINGS. From the Mystical Philosophy of Lieh 
Tzu. Translated by LIONEL GILES, M.A. 3/6 net. 


A LUTE OF JADE. Being Selections from the Classical Poets of 


China. Rendered with an Introduction by L. CRANMER-ByNG. апа 
Edition. 3/6 net. 


THE CLASSICS OF CONFUCIUS. 
I. The Book of Odes (Shi-King), 
By L. CRANMER-BYNG. 2/6 net, 


ІІ. The Book of History (Shu-King), 
Ву W. Gorn OLD. 2/6 net. 


THE SAYINGS OF CONFUCIUS. A new Translation of the 
greater part of the Confucian Analects, with Introduction and Notes by 
LIONEL GILES, M.A. (Oxon.), Assistant in the Department of Oriental 
Books and Manuscripts of the British Museum. 3/6 net. 


THE CONDUCT OF ШЕЕ; or, The Universal Order of 
Confucius. A translation of one of the four Confucian Books, 
hitherto known as the Doctrine of the Mean. By Ku Hune Mino, M.A, 
(Edin.). 2/6 net. 

THE BOOK OF FILIAL DUTY. Translated from the Chinese 
of the Hsiao Ching by Ivan СнЕм, First Secretary to the Chinese 
Legation. 2/6 net. 


THE SAYINGS OF LAO TZU. Fromthe Chinese. Trans- 
lated with Introduction by LIONEL GILES, of the British Museum, 
2/6 net. 


MUSINGS OF A CHINESE MYSTIC. Selections from the 
Philosophy of Chuang Tz. With Introduction by LIONEL GILES, M.A. 
(Охоп.), Assistant at the British Museum. 3/6 net. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE DRAGON. Ап Essay оп the Theory 
and Practice of Art in China and Japan, based on Original Sources. By 
LAURENCE BINYON. 3/6 net, 


JAPANESE 
THE SPIRIT OF JAPANESE АКТ. By Yonge М№сосні. 
3/6 net. 
THE SPIRIT OF JAPANESE POETRY. By Үоме NOGUCHI, 
3/6 net. 


THE WAY OF CONTENTMENT. Translated from the. 
Japanese of Kaibara Ekken by Кем Ноѕнімо. 3/6 net. 

THE MASTER-SINGERS OF JAPAN. Being Verse Trans-. 
lations from the Japanese Poets. Ву CLARA A. WALSH. 3/6 net. 

WOMEN AND WISDOM OF JAPAN. With Introduction: 


by S. TaKAISHI. 2/6 net. 


EGYPTIAN 
ANCIENT EGYPTIAN LEGENDS. Ву MARGARET А, 


MURRAY. 3/6 net. 
THE BURDEN OF ISIS. Being the Laments of Isis апа 


Nephthys., Translated from the Egyptian with an Introduction by JAMES 
TEACKLE DENNIS. 2/6 net. 


THE INSTRUCTION OF PTAH-HOTEP AND THE: 


INSTRUCTION OF KE’GEMNI. The Oldest Books in 


the World. Translated from the Egyptian with Introduction and 
Appendix by BATTISCOMBE GUNN, 2/6 net. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
THE EDITORS OF THE WISDOM OF THE EAST SERIES, 
SOA, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.z 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W.. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


HE object of the editors of this series is a 
very definite one. They desire above all 
things that, in their humble way, these books 
shall be the ambassadors of good-will and under- 
standing between East and West, the old world 
of Thought, and the new of Action. In this 
endeavour, and in their own sphere, they are but 
followers of the highest example in the land. 
They are confident that a deeper knowledge of 
the great ideals and lofty philosophy of Oriental 
thought may help to a revival of that true spirit 
of Charity which neither despises nor fears the 
nations of another creed and colour. 


L. CRANMER-BYNG. 
5. A. KAPADIA. 
NORTHBROOK SOCIETY, 


21, CROMWELL ROAD, 
S. KENSINGTON, S.W. 


INTRODUCTION 


ss \ 7 HILE reading the works of Confucius, I have 

always fancied I could see the man as he 
was Іп Ше, and, when I went to Shantung, I actually 
beheld his carriage, his robes, and the material parts 
of his ceremonial usages. ‘There were his descend- 
ants practising the old rites in their ancestral home ; 
and І lingered on, unable to tear myself away. Мапу 
are the princes and prophets that the world has 
seen in its time; glorious in life, forgotten in death. 
But Confucius, though only a humble member of the 
cotton-clothed masses, remains among us after many 
generations. Не is the model for such as would be 
‘wise. By all, from the Son of Heaven down to the 
meanest student, the supremacy of his principles is 
fully and freely admitted. He may, indeed, be pro- 
nounced the divinest of men.” * 

This is the tribute of Sst-Ma Ch’ten, the author of 
the first great History of China, who lived in the first 
century before Christ. Many centuries have gone 
since the old historian, out of the fulness of his heart, 
sang the praises of the Master and the supremacy of 
his principles. ‘To-day, as a thousand years ago, the 
school children take their first serious instruction 
from the five books, or ıng as they are called іп 
Chinese :— 


s ‘6 Gems of Chinese Literature,” by Herbert Giles (Quaritch), 
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The Shu King, or Book of History; The I King, 
or Book of Changes; The Shi King, or Book 
of Poetry; The Li Chi, or Book of Rites; 
The Ch'un Ch'in, or Annals of Spring and 
Autumn. 

The Shi King, or Book of Poetry, from which these 
poems are rendered through the prose translations 
of Professor Legge in his great series of Chinese 
classics, was compiled by Confucius about 500 B.c. 
from earlier collections which had been long existent, 
two of which, we know from an ode written about 
780 B.C., were called Ya and Мая respectively. Тһе 
oldest of these odes belong to the Shang dynasty, 
1765-1122 B.C. ; the latest to the time of King Ting, 
605-585 в.с. The odes may be roughly divided into 
two classes :—(1) The Songs of the People; (2) The 
Official Odes. Professor Giles, in his ‘‘ History of 
Chinese Literature” (Heinemann), divides the latter 
into three classes :-(а) Odes sung at ordinary enter- 
tainments given by the suzerain ; (0) Odes sung оп 
grand occasions when the feudal nobles were gathered 
together; (c) Panegyrics and sacrificial odes. 

The great importance that Confucius placed upon 
the Book of Poetry may be gathered from the follow- 
ing anecdote :—One day his son Le was passing 
hurriedly through the Court, when he met his father 
standing alone lost in thought. Confucius, on seeing 
his son, addressed him thus— 

‹‹ Have you read the Odes?” 

He replied, ‘‘ Not yet.” 

“Then,” said Confucius, “1f you do not learn the 
Odes, you will not be fit to converse with.”* 


* “ Confucianism and Taoism,” by Sir Robert Douglas (S.K.C.K. ) 
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To understand this, we must know something of 
the character and teachings of Confucius. William 
Morris was to some extent the Confucius of his 
age. Both men dreamt of a golden past—a past 
brilliant with heroic deeds, mellowed with peace, 
and serene beneath the first clear dawn of ancient 
wisdom. Both drew inspiration from the unstained 
springs of poetry. Morris went back to the sagas 
of the North and the tales and tragedies of the early 
Greeks; Confucius to the odes and ballads of his 
own country. For Morris, ‘‘the idle singer of an 
empty day,” the world had grown old and careworn 
and unheroic. Confucius, too, was born out of his 
duetime. The world—his world of petty princelings 
and court intriguers and oppression—was not ripe 
for the great gospel of humanity he had come to 
preach. Each failed lamentably іп politics, and 
succeeded elsewhere; Confucius as the transmitter 
of the wisdom of the ages, the revealer of human 
goodness through conduct and knowledge; William 
Morris as the inspired prophet of beauty, the teacher 
of good taste to the hideous Victorian age in which 
he was born. When the dogmas and economics 
of his socialism are forgotten, this influence will 
remain. 

Lastly, and perhaps greatest parallel of all, both 
passionately loved the people. Confucius, when 
asked how the superior man attained his position, 
said: “Не cultivates himself so as to bring rest 
unto the people.” Again he said: “То govern a 
country of a thousand chariots, there must be 
reverent attention to business, and faithfulness, 
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economy in expenditure, and love for the people.” 
Both recognised, as all great men must, that there 
is more to be learnt from the natural man, the man 
who lives next to nature, and through his toil knows 
something of her ways and moods, than the artificial 
mime of ancient court or modern drawing-room. It 
was through the Odes that Confucius taught his 
own generation to understand the manners and 
customs and the simple feelings of the men of old. 
Here are no great poems written by highly cultivated 
men, but songs that came naturally from the hearts 
of all, concerning their little troubles, their hopes 
and fears, the business in which they were engaged. 
The farmer sings of his husbandry. 

He gives us this picture of the workers over the 
land coming to clear the virgin soil of the grass and 
brushwood that cover it. “There they go in 
thousands, two and two, side by side, tearing the 
roots out of the soil; some to the marshlands, some 
where the dry paths wind through the meadows, and 
some by the river banks. There is the master 
inspecting all, with his sons ready at hand, followed 
by their households; there also are the neighbours 
who have come to help; there the hired servants. 
Now the feast has begun, sounds of revelry are 
heard; the husbands’ hearts are full of love as they 
sit with their wives by their side. Now they begin 
again patiently to prepare the southern lands, 
breaking the soil with the ploughshare. Many kinds 
of grain they sow; soon strange life will arise from 
every ear, when the young blades raise their heads 
from the ground. See the young blades arise in long 
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unbroken lines that day by day grow and spear 
before us. Fertile is the swelling seed, and through 
it go the labourers who weed it over and over again. 
A little while and the reapers have come; the golden 
grain is stacked high, the straw innumerable is 
multiplied. There is sufficient to make the spirits 
glad, to offer to the shades of our fathers, and 
yield whatever the rites require; sufficiency for the 
kings and nobles to give mighty banquets, when at 
the fragrant feast both host and guest sit down 
together ; there is enough when the feast is over to 
satisfy the aged poor and cheer them with a never- 
ending abundance. Not now alone, but from all 
time and in all lands, the earth repays a thousand- 
fold to those who toil.” 

Such is the song of husbandry three thousand years 
ago. What joyousness is here! What scenes of 
peace and simple festival of family love and delight 
in the land! 

Again some officer in the days of good King Мап, 
galloping along a clear road on the king’s service, 
hammers out the splendid galloping song, called 
“ King’s Messenger,” in the present book, to the 
beat of his galloping horses’ hoofs, No such poem 
was elaborated in garden or grove where the poets 
clustered, and drank, and sang. It comes straight 
from the heart of this nameless envoy of old, fiercely 
exulting in his own untiring energy and in the 
mettle of his splendid steeds. How many of these 
poems declare the joys of work bravely attempted— 
bravely done! These little sagas of blood and brain 
can teach us more of life than all the threadbare 
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moralities which serve as poetry in the modern day. 
How modern they are! Yes, indeed! as long as 
colour is colour, and life is life. As long as youth 
with its sublime folly will wait all night for the 
tryst that is never kept, these poems, the earliest 
collection of secular songs we know, will remain 
fresh and charm us to the end. These old writers, 
viewing nature at first hand and. not through the 
medium of any books, wrote faithfully of what they 
felt and saw. 

‘With what delight does the eye wander over the 
surrounding landscape! Very gently the river glides 
along through the plain, which it makes beautiful 
with the long canal formed by its waters. To the 
south rise great mountains in the shape of an 
amphitheatre, while, on the further bank, reeds and 
pines, covered with a never-fading verdure, invite 
the fresh breath of the cooling winds. Happy 
places! those who dwell in you live like brothers. 
Never is the voice of discord heard among you. 
What glory shall be yours! The prince, whose 
heritage you are, hath chosen you for his abode. 
Already is the plan of his palace formed; proud walls 
arise, and grand terraces are building on the east 
and west. Haste to come, great prince! O haste 
to come; sports and pleasure wait upon thy coming. 
The solid foundations, which are now being laid 
with redoubled strokes of the hammer, display thy 


wisdom. Neither rains nor storms shall ever 
prevail against them. Never shall the insect which 
creeps or walks penetrate thy habitation. The 


guard who watches is sometimes s-rprised, the 
ТО 


swiftest dart may err, the frightened pigeon forgets 
the use of its wings, and the pheasant with 
difficulty flies before the eagle; but before thee 
every obstacle vanishes. With what majesty do 
these colonnades rear their fronts! How immense 
are those halls! Lofty columns support the ceiling, 
the brightness of the day illuminates them and pene- 
trates them on all sides. It is here that my prince 
reposes; it is here that he sleeps, upon long mats 
woven with great агі.” 

Often the song is one that only a woman could 
have sung. Some lady of the harem of King Wan 
praises the queen, who is never jealous of the inferior 
wives, but cherishes them as some great tree 
cherishes the creepers that gather round it, Again, 
‘the ripe plums are falling from the bough; only 
seven-tenths of them remain! If any desire to 
marry me, now has the fortunate time arrived!” 
In the second verse only three-tenths are left; in the 
third she had gathered them all into her basket: the 
lover has only to speak the word, and she will be his. 
Many of these odes are undoubtedly the work of 
women. The European idea that Chinese women 
are, and always have been, the closely prisoned 
slaves of their husbands, idle and soulless and 
ignorant, has been dispelled by Professor Giles in 
his interesting ‘‘Chinese Sketches” published by 
Kegan, Paul & Co. ‘‘In novels, for instance,” he 
writes, “the heroine is always highly educated— 
composes finished verses, and quotes from Confucius ; 
and it is only fair to suppose that such characters 
are not purely and wholly ideal, Besides, most 
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young Chinese girls whose parents are well off are 
taught to read... .” According to Legge, there 
was more freedom of movement allowed to women 
in the days when the odes were written and collected, 
before the custom of cramping the feet was intro- 
duced; consequently their minds were more able to 
expand from contact with the outer world, and 
better fitted for literary tasks. The names of the 
ladies Pan-Chieh-Yu and Fang УҮеі-І аге well known 
to every student of Chinese literature. 

Perhaps the great importance of the odes, first 
grasped by Confucius, and afterwards by the whole 
of China, lies in the fact that they are no mere 
abstract creations of an imaginative brain. Each 
one of these nameless poets writes about himself or 
herself; their sorrows, their aspirations, their out- 
look on their own times, contented or gloomy, are 
all chronicled herein. In the official odes we see 
the feudal princes coming to town to greet their 
sovereign lord. ‘The state-carriages with their four- 
horse teams have gone to greet them. What gifts 
has the king to bestow on those he delights to 
honour? Bring forth the dark-coloured robes 
embroidered with the dragon, and the silken skirts 
with the hatchet design upon them. See, they are 
coming, you may tell by the dragon flags that wave 
before them—coming, by the Awuy-hwuy sound of the 
bells that reaches us. By the bright red buskins 
that cover the knees we know them. These are the 
princes ! 
= Мо great poetry to be sure! no monolith of in- 
spired travail by a giant race that may stand’ alone 
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in the time-deserted regions of sand and silence? 
These are just the natural songs that float upward 
from the happy valleys and down the sedge-strewn 
banks of the wandering K’e. Above all, they are 
naive and bright as on their birthday, with that most 
precious quality of truth and unconscious art which 
never lets them tarnish or fade. The king is very 
wicked! The poor groom of the Chamber to His 
Majesty gives vent to his sorrow in song. Не lets 
you know allaboutit. The royal naughtiness stands 
clearly revealed, not by any calico-tearing epithets 
such as a modern poet affrights the ears of a Sultan 
with, but just a gentle bland admonishment, a little 
dirge of political desolation and the knell of a falling 
dynasty. 

I have put, or tried to put, these poems back into 
poetry. Four of these pieces have been exquisitely 
rendered by my friend Mr Allen Upward, and speak 
for themselves.* As regards my own reasons for 
rendering Chinese poetry into English verse, I am 
content to shelter myself behind the great authority 
and judgment of Sir John Davis, who, in his ‘‘ Poetry 
of the Chinese,” contends that ‘‘ verse must be the 
shape into which Chinese, as well as other poetry, 
must be converted, in order to do it mere justice.” 
I will, however, take the opportunity of saying, in 
conclusion, that the great literatures of the world 
have been too long in the hands of mere scholars, to 
whom the letter has been all-important and the spirit 


* Namely :—* The Prayer of Ching,” р. 25; “© Through Eastern 
Gates,” р. 30; “Тһе Pear-Tree,” р. 34; “Blue Collar,” р: 39. 
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nothing. The time has come when the literary man 
should stand forth and claim his share in the revela- 
tion of truth and beauty from other lands and 
peoples whom our invincible European ignorance 
has taught us to despise. 


L. CRANMER-BYNG. 
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THE DESERTED WIFE 


OU came—a simple lad 
In dark blue cotton clad, 

To barter serge for silken wear ; 
But not for silk you dallied there. 
Ah! was it not for me 
Who led you through the K’e, 
Who guided you 
To far Tun-K’ew? 
“It is not I who would put off the дау; 
But you have none your cause to plead,” 
І said,—‘‘ О love, take heed, 
When the leaves fall do with me what you may.’ 


I saw the red leaves fall, 

And climbed the ruined wall, 

Towards the city of Fuh-kwan 

І did the dim horizon scan. 

“Не cometh not,” I said, 

And burning tears were shed: 

You came—I smiled, 

Love-reconciled, 

You said, ““ By taper reed and tortoise-shell, 
І have divined, and all, О love, is well.” 


/ 
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«Then haste the car,” I cried, 
‘Gather my goods and take me to thy side.” 


Before the mulberry tree 

With leaves hath strewn the fea, 

How glossy-green are they! how rare! 
Ah! thou young thoughtless dove beware! 
Avoid the dark fruit rife 

With sorrow to thy life. 

And thou, whose fence 

Is innocence, 

Seek no sweet pleasuring with any youth! 
For when а тап hath sinned, but little shame 
Is fastened to his name, 

Yet erring woman wears the garb of ruth. 


When the lone mulberry tree 

With leaves bestrews the lea, 

They yellow slowly, slowly down 

From green to gold, from gold to brown. 

Three sombre years ago 

I fled with you, and lo, 

The floods of K’e 

Now silently 

Creep to the curtains of my little car. 

Through cloud and gloom І was your constant 
Star ; 

Now you have gone from sight, 

And love’s white star roams aimless through 
the night. 
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For three long years your wife, 

Toil was my part in life, 

Early from sleep I rose and went 

About my labour, calm, content ; 

Nor any morn serene 

Lightened the dull routine. 

Early and late, 

I was your mate, 

Bearing the burdens that were yours to share. 
Fain of the little love that was my lot, 

Ah, kinsmen scorn me not ! 

How should ye know when silence chills despair? 


Old we should grow in accord, 

Old—and grief 15 my lord. 

Between her banks the K’e doth steer, 
And pine-woods ring the lonely mere. 

In pleasant times I bound 

My dark hair to the sound 

Of whispered vows 

’Neath lilac boughs, 

And little recked o’er broken faith to weep. 
Now the grey shadows o’er the marshland creep: 
The willows stir and fret : 

Low in the west the dull dun sun hath set. 
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KING S MESSENGER 


ALLOPING, galloping, gallant steed ; 
Six reins slackened and dull with sweat, 
Galloping, galloping still we speed, 
Seeking, counselling, onward set, 


Galloping, galloping, piebald steed; 

Six reins, silken reins, start and strain, 
Galloping, galloping, still we speed, 
News—what news—from the King’s domain. 


Galloping, galloping, white and black ; 
Six reins glossy and flaked with foam, 
Galloping, galloping, look not back! 

On for the King—for the King we roam. 


Galloping, galloping, dappled grey ; 
Six reins true to the hand alone, 
Galloping, galloping, night and day, 
Seeking, questioning, galloping, gone! 
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FLIGHT 


OLD and keen the north wind blows, 
Silent falls the shroud of snows. 
You who gave me your heart 
Let us join hands and depart! 
Is this a time for delay? 
Now, while we may, 
Let us away. 


Wailingly the north wind goes, 
Wailing through a whirl of snows. 
You who gave me your heart 
Let us join hands and depart ! 
Is this a time for delay? 
Now, while we may, 
Let us away. 


Only the lonely fox is red, 

Black but the crow-flight overhead. 
You who gave me your heart, 
The chariot creaks to depart, 

Is this a time for delay ? 
Now, while we may, 
Let us away. 
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THE TOWER OF WAN 


AN drew a tower of bold ascent, 
A tower of lofty size. 
In crowds the zealous builders went, 
The walls began to rise. 
‘* Haste not,” said he, when first the work began ; 
But all the people were as sons of Wan. 


The King was in the wondrous park, 

The does so sleek and brown 

Lay couched in fern; from dawn to dark 
White birds came glistening down; 

The King was by the pond whose waters hold 
A thousand carp with ruddy scales of gold. 


Upon his posts the fretted board 

Is hung with drums and bells ; 

What music chimes from their accord, 

What sound of laughter swells 

From the pavilion of the circling pool 

Where joy апа Мар, the brother monarchs, rule. 


What harmony of bells and drums ! 

What call of drums and bells! 

Beyond the flaming water comes 

What sound of happy spells. 

The blind musicians blind us with delight ; 
While the deep lizard drums roll on till night. 
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DRIFTING 


WO youths into their boats descend, 
Whose shadows оп the waters sway ; 
АҺ! light hearts bravely sped away, 
My heavy heart forbodes the end. 


Two youths into their boats descend, 
Two lives go drifting far from те; 
Between the willow glooms I see 
Death lurking at the river’s bend. 
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THE SLANDERERS 


HE blue flies buzz upon the wing, 
From fence to fence they wander; 
O happy King! O courteous King! 
Give heed to no man’s slander, 


The noisy blue flies rumble round, 
Upon the gum-trees lighting ; 

A tongue of evil hath no bound, 
And sets the realm a-fighting. 


The clumsy blue flies buzzing round 
Upon the hazels blunder ; 

О сигѕёа tongue that knows no bound, 
And sets us two asunder. 
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LOVE AND THE MAGISTRATE 


HEN the great carriage rumbles by, 
I see him in his robes of state, 
Calm, pitiless, sedate, 
Man of the cold far-piercing eye. 
O but I long for you, 
Right for you, wrong for you, 
Naught could keep us apart, 
But the cold eye reading my heart. 


When the great carriage rumbles on, 

In robes of state carnation red 

I see the man of dread, 

Bright gleaming robes and glance of stone. 
O then I lony for you, 

Right for you, wrong for you, 

Naught could keep us apart 

But the cold eye reading my heart. 


Together we may never bide, 

Nor you and me one roof contain, 

But death shall not divide ; 

The same close grave shall wed the twain. 
бау! am I cold to you? 

Nay! I will hold to you, 

By the bright sun I swear, 

O my life, my love, my despair. 
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CITY ОЁ CHOW 


OLD from the spring the waters pass 
Over the waving pampas grass. 

All night long іп dream І Пе, 

Ah me! ah me! to awake and sigh— 

Sigh for the City of Chow. 


Cold from the spring the rising flood 
Covers the tangled southernwood. 
All night long in dream I lie, 
Ah me! ah me! to awake and sigh— 
Sigh for the City of Chow. 


Cold from its source the stream meanders, 
Darkly down through the oleanders. 
All night long in dream І Пе, 
Ah me ! аһ me! to awake and sigh— 
Sigh for the City of Chow. 
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THE PRAYER OF THE EMPEROR CHING 


= ЕТ me be reverent, be reverent, 
Even as the way of Heaven is evident, 
And its appointment easy is to mar. 


Let me not say, ‘‘ It is too high above,” 
Above us and below us doth it move, 
And daily watches wheresoe’er we are. 


It is but as a little child I ask, 
Without intelligence to do my task, 
Yet learning, month by month, and day by day, 


I will hold fast some gleams of knowledge bright. 


Help me to bear my heavy burden right, 
And show me how to walk in wisdom’s way. 
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THE PRAYER OF THE EMPEROR CHING 


VEN as a little helpless child am I, 
On whom hath fallen the perplexed affairs 

Of this unsettled state. High loneliness 
And sorrow are my portion. Thou great Father, 
Thou kingly pattern of parental awe, 
Whose mind for ever in the courts beheld, 
Roaming, the royal image of thy sire, 
Night long and day long, I—the little child— 
Will so be reverent. 


O ye great kings! 
Your crowned successor crowns you in his heart. 
Live unforgotten. Here, upon the verge 
Of the momentous years, I pause and trace 
The shining footsteps of my forefathers, 
And the far-distant goal that drew them on— 
Too distant for my range. Howe’er resolved 
I may go forward, lo! a thousand tracks 
Cause me to swerve aside. A little child— 
Only a little child—I am too frail 
To cope with the anxieties of state 
And cares of king-craft. Yet I will ascend 
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Into my Father’s room, and through the courts 
Below, for ever seeking, I will pass, 

To brush the skirts of inspiration 

And touch the sleeves of memory. 


O great 
And gracious Father, hear and condescend 
To guard, to cherish, to enlighten me. 
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МА ҮТ/МЕ 


ЕЕР in the grass there lies а dead gazelle, 
The tall white grass enwraps her where 
she fell. 
With sweet thoughts natural to spring, 
A pretty girl goes wandering 
With lover that would lead astray. 


The little dwarf oaks hide a leafy dell, 

Far in the wilds there lies a dead gazelle; 

The tall white grass enwraps her where she fell, 
And beauty, like a gem, doth fling 
Bright radiance through the blinds of spring. 
Аһ, gently! do not disarray 
My kerchief! gently, pray! 
Nor make the watch-dog bark 
Under my lattice dark.” 
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LADY OF THE LAGOON 


Y the shores of that lagoon, 
Where the water-lily lies, 
Where the tall valerians rise, 
Slender as the crescent moon 
Goes Hea Nan... Ah, Héa Nan, 
Sleep brings me no relief: 
My heart is full of grief. 


By the shores of that lagoon, 
Where the drowsy lotus lies, 
Where the tall valerians rise, 
Brighter than the orbed moon 
Shines Héa Nan... Ah, Héa Nan, 
I turn and turn all night, 
And dawn brings no respite. 
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THROUGH EASTERN GATES 


HROUGH eastern gates I wandered far, 
А Where cloud-like beauties thronged the мау; 
Although like clouds their faces are, 
My thoughts among them would not stay. 
She in rough silk and kerchief blue 
Gave me the only joy I knew. 


I wandered by the curtain tower, 

Like flowering rushes were the maids ; 
Although they match the rushes’ flower, 
Soon from my mind their beauty fades. 
In humble silk and madder dye, 

She fills my heart with ecstasy. 


THE STRAGGLER 


HERE 15 that little oriole 
At rest where the mound doth rise ; 

Oh, but the way 15 long, 
Long that before me lies. 
There is no rest for me, 
None for my tired feet ; 
Give me to drink and eat, 
Do what is best for me. 
Order an ambulance car, 
And carry me, carry me on. 


There is that little oriole 

At rest where the mound doth bend; 
Oh, but I know no fear 

Save if the march will end. 

There 15 no rest for me, 

None for my tired feet; 

Give me to drink and eat, 

Do what is best for me, 

Order an ambulance car, 

And carry me, carry me on. 


There is that little oriole 
At rest on the hillock grey ; 
Oh, but I know no fear 
Save that I fall by the way. 
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There is no rest for me, 
None for my tired feet ; 
Give me to drink and eat, 
Do what is best for me. 
Order an ambulance car, 
And carry me, carry me on. 
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THE HAPPY MAN 


Е has perched in the valley with pines over 
grown, 
This fellow so stout and so merry and free ; 
He sleeps and he talks and he wanders alone, 
And none are so true to their pleasures as he. 


He has builded his hut in the bend of the mound, 
This fellow so fine with his satisfied air ; 

Не wakes and he sings with no neighbour around, 
And whatever betide him his home will be there. 


He dwells on a height amid cloudland and rain, 
This fellow so grand whom the world blunders by ; 
He slumbers alone, wakes, and slumbers again, 
And his secrets are safe in that valley of Wel. 
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THE PEAR-TREE 


HIS shade-bestowing pear-tree, thou 
Hurt not, nor lay its leafage low ; 
Beneath it slept the Duke of Shaou. 


This shade-bestowing pear-tree, thou 
Hurt not, nor break one leafy bough ; 
Beneath it stayed the Duke of Shaou. 


This shade-bestowing pear-tree, thou 


Hurt not, nor bend one leafy bough ; 
Beneath it paused the Duke of Shaou. 
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PRINCELY VISITORS 


HITE birds went over the West— 
Young egrets, over the marshlands 
flying, 
My Lords came visiting, ermine-dressed, 
With the birds in their elegant beauty vieing. 


In their States they have high renown, 

Of the city of Chow they are never tiring, 
And the rivers of night wind darkly down 
Past the towers of their fame still aspiring. 
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THE NIGHTLONG TRYST 


4 OWN by the eastern gate 

| The willow wood’s astir ; 
From dusk to dawn I wait 

Through the soundless hours for her, 
Till the morning star 15 shining. 


Down by the eastern gate 

The willow-thicket pales ; 
From dusk to dawn I wait, 

Till the last red lantern fails, 
And the morning star is shining. 
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A WIFE'S MEMORIES 


ITH taper rod of tall bamboo 
You angle in the K’e, 
Do I not go by dream to you 
Who cannot come to те? 


To left the Ts’euen waters roam, 
The K’e flows on to right, 

Ah! never gleams the newer home 
Like that lost home to sight. 


Leftward the Ts’euen stream beguiles, 
And rightward calls the K’e, 

Return, O light of happy smiles 

‘And girdle-gems, to me! 


The oars of cedar rise and fall 

From boats of yellow pine, 

Would I might roam the banks where all 
The ghosts of girlhood shine! 
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THE PRINCES 


HEY gather the beans, gather the beans, 
In their baskets square and round: 

The princes all are coming to court, 

And where shall their gifts be found ? 
The coaches of state and their teams go by, 
What more for my lords have I? 

Dark coloured robes with a dragon fine, 

And silken skirts with the hatchet sign. 


Clear bubbles the spring, bubbles the spring, 
Around they gather the cress: 
The princes all are coming to court, 
Their banners the winds caress. 
The dragon flag in the breezes swells, 
То the Awuy-hwuy sound of the bells. 
With two outside, the teams go past, 
These are the princes come at last. 


Red covers the knee, covers the knee: 
Their buskins are red below. 
Lofty bearing and stately mien, 
Yonder my princes go. 
In such the Son of Heaven delights, 
The king shall renew their rights. 
May the pleasure and power for my lords increase, 
May the land yield corn and the years bring peace. 
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BLUE COLLAR 


YOU with the collar of blue, 

My heart 15 longing for you. 

Though to call you I am not free, 
Wherefore not send to me? 


O you with the girdle of blue, 
Long, long do I think of you. 
Though to seek you I am not free, 
Wherefore not come to me? 


Ah, random and pleasure-drawn, 
To the View Tower you are gone ; 
And a day without your sight 

Is like three months in its flight. 
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A FRIEND FORGOTTEN 


HE winds blow soft from the East, 
But the storm welters by. 
In the day of disaster and fear, 
It was all you and 1. 
In the hour of your pride 
You have cast me aside. 


The bland winds blown пот the э 
Tornadoes pursue. 

In the hour of disaster and fear 

Моге than brother were you. + 

In the hour of delight 

І am cast from your sight. |, 


The winds come fair from the East: 
On the hills overhead 

There is never a blade that 15 green, 
Not a leaf but is dead. 

My worth you forget, 

But my faults linger yet. 
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THE EPHEMERAE 


N black and yellow are clad 
The wings of the ephemerae ; 
But my heart 15 sad, is sad, 
Because they will not stay with me, 


Many colours adorn 

The robes of the ephemerae ; 

But my heart’s forlorn, forlorn, 
Because they will not rest with me. 


In robes of hempen snow 
Rise the ephemerae ; 

But my heart is full of woe 
Because they will not bide with те, 
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HAPPY IN НАОО 


Та аге there, by the score, I trow, 
Their large heads sleepily showing ; 

The hing is here, in the city of Haou, 

At ease while the wine-cup’s flowing. 


Fishes are there in the weeds enow, 
Their long tails lazily swaying ; 

The King is here, іп the city of Haou, 
Drinking, dreaming, delaying. 


The fish lie under the willow bough 
That leans and shadows the rushes ; 
The King is here, іп the city of Haou, 
At peace, and the wine-cup blushes. 


THREE GIFTS 


royal gourd was given me, 
And їп exchange an emerald I gave, 
No mere return for courtesy, 
But that our friendship might outlast the grave. 


A princely peach was given me, 
And in exchange a ruby gem I gave, 
No mere exchange for courtesy, 
But that our friendship might outlast the grave. 


A yellow plum was given me, 
And in exchange a sardonyx I gave, 
No mere return for courtesy, 
But that our friendship might outlast the grave. 
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BRAVE THOUGATS 


REEN is the upper robe, 
Green with a yellow lining ; 
My sorrow none may probe, 
Nor can I cease repining. 


Green is the upper robe, 
The lower garb 15 yellow ; 
My sorrow none may probe, 
Nor any season mellow. 


The silk was of emerald dye, 
Ah! this was all your doing ; 
But I dream of an age gone by 
To keep my heart from rueing. 


Fine linen or coarse, tis cold, 
But all I have to dress me; 

So I think of the men of old, 
And find brave thoughts possess me. 
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ON THE BANKS OF HO 


HE little boat of cypress rocks, 
Rocks іп the midst of Ho; 
He was my lord, whose long dark locks 
Divided in their downward flow. 
ТІП death betide, 
His bride, 
РИ wed no other. 
O Heaven! O mother! 
Will you not understand your child? 


The little boat of cypress rocks 
There by the side of Ho; 

He was my only one, whose locks 
Divided in their downward flow. 

Till death betide, 

His bride, 

PH wed no other. 

O Heaven! O mother! 

Far from me be the thing defiled | 
Will you not understand your child? 
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SORROW 


Qe sought her native land again. 

м 7 The swallow takes its ragged flight. 
We went together day and night, 

Till parting drew her from my sight 
And the tears feil down like rain. 


She went her native land to seek. 

Now up, now down the swallow flies. 
And oh !—the last of tender ties, 

The form that fades from aching eyes 
And the tears coursing down my cheek, 


Around, about the swallows dart 

She fared into a far countree, 

And when I vainly sought to see 
The empty landscape mocked at me, 
And great grief settled on my heart. 
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BULWARKS OF EMPIRE 


OOD men are bulwarks; while the multitudes 
Are walls that ring the land; great states are 

screens ; 

Each family a buttress ; the pursuit 

Of righteousness secures repose ; like towers 

Of strong defence the royal kinsmen stand 

Immune from peril. May they still remain 

Nor leave the king, a lonely citadel 

Abandoned to his enemies. 


Give heed 
Unto the wrath of Heaven! nor presume 
To idle ; but revere the Heavenly moods, 
Ephemeral though they seem. Ве not of those 
That roam at random. Heaven understands 
And doth companion all the ways we go, 


And seeth all things clearly, ... 
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LHE BRIDE COMETH 


/ ‘HE turtle-dove dwells in the таагфїе'з nest. 
One cometh as a bride to be caressed ; 
A hundred carriages have gone in quest. 


The magpie’s home the young dove hath possessed. 
This lady cometh as a life-long guest ; 
A hundred chariots on the road have pressed, 


The turtle-dove shall fill the magpie’s nest. 


She travels far from home to love and rest ; 
A hundred carriages her rank attest, 
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BEFORE THE FORD 


F your heart be kind and true, 
I will ford the stream with уоп, 
If your fickle thoughts go straying, 
Come with me no more a-maying. 
Oh, you silly, silly swain! 
Better men than you remain. 


If you love me, dear my lord, 

Bid me апа ГИ cross the ford. 

Should your roving thoughts forsake me, 
Thoughts more kind will captive make me. 
Oh, you silly, silly swain ! 

Better men than you remain, 
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GOOD KING WU 


N the city of Haou he built his hall, 
With circling waters round the wall: 
From north to south, from east to west 
There was never a tongue but called him blest. 
Great King Wu was a monarch true. 


With divination deep, I trow, 

Afar he sought the sight of Haou. 
With tortoise-shell the site he chose, 
And tier by tier the city rose. 

Great King Wu was a monarch true. 


By the waters of Fung white millet grew. 
Statesmen wise were the choice of Wu, 
The future reaped whate’er he planned; 
His son was lord of a grateful land. 

Good King Wu was a monarch true, 
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FAINT HEART 


PRAY you, dear, 
My little hamlet leave, 
Nor break my willow-boughs ; 
'Tis not that I should grieve, 
But I fear my sire to rouse. 
Love pleads with passion disarrayed,— 
“ A sire’s commands must be obeyed.” 


I pray you, dear, 

Leap not across my wall, 

Nor break my mulberry-boughs ; 

Not that I fear their fall, 

But, lest my brother’s wrath should rouse, 
Love pleads with passion disarrayed,— 
“A brother’s words must be obeyed.” | 


I pray you, dear, 

Steal not my garden down, 

Nor break my sandal-trees ; 

Not that I care for these, 

But, oh! I dread the talk of town. 
Should lovers have their wilful way, 
Whatever would the neighbours say ? 
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WITHOUT HER 


HE moon comes forth in her brightness ; 
Fair as the moon was she, 
That bright and beautiful lady 
Who lit the night for me. 
Would that I saw her now, 
With the stars around her brow. 


The moon comes forth in her splendour ; 
Fair through the void she burns, 

That pale and beautiful lady, 

My moon, no more returns; 

But under the alien skies 

She shines in a stranger’s eyes. 


The moon comes forth in her glory; 
Kind to the world is she. 

That kind and beautiful lady, 

Doth charm no night for те, 

Oh, when the dawn-star wanes 

For the sun to rend my chains! 
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THE FOREST LOVER 


>? EEN-KWAN the axles cried, 
Ав I drove to claim my bride. 
Hunger for her beauty presses, 
I am parched for her caresses ; 
Though we lack good company, 
We shall revel—I and she. 


Dense the forest in the plain, 

Where the long-tailed pheasants reign ; 
Happy 15 the house that owns her, 
Where a lover’s choice enthrones her. 
Pledge me while I praise you, dear ! 
Love shall ever need you near, 


Though I have but little wine, 

Love makes little cups divine. 
Though but one poor meal await us, 
Simple fare shall amply sate us; 
Though small worth is mine to bring, 
Gaily we will dance and sing. 


Yon tall ridges I ascend 

And the stubborn firewood rend. 

When the riven oaks are ringing 

All my thoughts fly homeward winging; 
Though their green abysses hide, 

My whole heart is satisfied. 
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Yon dim mountains disappear, 

On the road the course is clear. 

Gathering hooves go loudly drumming, 
Reins like lute-strings join their thrumming; 
Till beside the open door, . 

She is in my arms once тоге. 
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THE HOUSEHOLDERS LAMENI 


HE marshland holds the carambola tree; 
Soft and pliant its branches be. 
With its careless beauty and tender sheen, 
The life of a tree 15 the life for me. 


The marshland rears the carambola tree ; 
All purple and red its blossoms be. 

In careless beauty and tender sheen, 
Would I were childless and bland like thee, 


The marshland loves the carambola tree ; 
Soft and sweet are the fruits I see. 
Clothed with beauty and sunlit sheen, 
The rateless and roofless life for те, 
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UNAVAILING 


E stabs me with a scornful smile. 
| Winds are wailing at the door. 
scornful words and whispers vile, 
Ye have thrust me to the core. 


Whirling dust the northwind blows. 
Surely he will seek his mate! 

But he neither comes nor goes, 
Through the long dumb hours that wait, 


Blew the wind and veiled the sky ; 
One hour’s gleam, then clouds again, 
Sleep went trailing softly by, 

Left me to the old dull pain. 


Clouds across the darkness sweep, 
Thunder rolls its monotone. 

Who shall put my heart to sleep? 
Heart that aches, and aches alone, 


GREY DAWNS AND RED 


OLD is the rain and cold the wind, 
The cock gives dawn shrill greeting ; 
But a shadow steals across the blind, 
And oh! my heart 15 beating. 


The rain drives down, the wind tears past, 
The cock shrills through the gloaming ; 
But love is in the house at last, 
And sorrow flies his homing. 


Though the world look dark through wind and 
rain, 
And the dismal cock’s a-crowing ; 
1] sigh no more for the nights to wane, 
And its oh! for the red dawns glowing, 


Printed by Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ld., London and Aylesbury, England, 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


НЕ object of the Editors of this series is a 
> very definite one. They desire above all 
things that, in their humble way, these books 
shall be the ambassadors of good-will and 
understanding between East and West—the old 
world of Thought and the new of Action. In 
this endeavour, and in their own sphere, they 
are but followers of the highest example in the 
land. They are confident that a deeper know- 
ledge of the great ideals and lofty philosophy 
of Oriental thought may help to a revival of 
that true spirit of Charity which neither despises 
nor fears the nations of another creed and 
colour. Finally, in thanking press and public 
for the very cordial reception given to the 
“ Wisdom of the East ’’ Series, they wish to state 
that no pains have been spared to secure the 
best specialists for the treatment of the various 
subjects at hand. 


L. CRANMER-BYNG.,. 
D. А. KAPADIA. 


NORTHBROOK SOUIETY, 
185 PICCADILLY, W. 


INTRODUCTION 


І, THE ORIGIN оғ THE Воок 


НЕ Hsiao Ching, or Book of Filial Duty, is 
generally held to be the work of an un- 
known pupil of Tséng Ts‘an, the disciple of 
Confucius, to whom is attributed the famous 
Confucian classic known as The Greater Learning. 
Certainly it can be traced back as far as 400 B.c., 
within a century from the death of Confucius. 
The preservation of the text in its present form 
is due to the Emperor Ming Huang (А.р. 685-762), 
one of the most fascinating characters іп 
Chinese history, who had it engraved, together 
with eleven other of the Confucian writings, on 
tablets of stone and set up in his capital of 
Chang-an. He afterwards added a commentary 
of his own, which is still extant, and has proved 
invaluable to all commentators of a later period. 
The Book of Filial Duty is often found in China 
bound up with another treatise called the Hsiao 
Hstieh, or Teaching for the Young, of which the 
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following is a specimen: “ The way to become 
a student is with meekness and humility, re- 
ceiving with confidence every word spoken by 
the master. The pupil, when he sees men of 
virtue, should try to follow in their steps; when 
he hears wise sayings, he should try to conform 
to them. He must not harbour evil designs, 
but always act honourably. Whether at home 
or abroad, he must have a fixed abode, and resort 
with those who are well disposed, regulating his 
demeanour with сате, and curbing the passions.” 

Few books have enjoyed greater popularity 
amongst all classes in China than The Book of 
Filial Duty. It may be called The Book of Em- 
perors, from the fact that so many Emperors, 
both before and after Ming Huang, have com- 
mentated upon it. Equally it is The Book of 
Youth, being the first treatise of importance 
placed in the hands of children, after the horn 
books of elementary instruction. Тһе reason 
for its survival after so many centuries is not 
hard to seek. Family life has always been, from 
time immemorial, the foundation-stone of the 
Chinese Empire, and filial piety is the foundation- 
stone of family life. Nor does this duty of son 
to father merely extend to the living. The 
living head of the family pays due reverence to 
the countless ancestors who have preceded him. 
A witty Chinese writer once remarked that in 
the West family Ше only began after death— 
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in the family vault. Неге, at any rate, after 
years of separation and divided interests, the 
members met to enjoy a common oblivion. I 
cannot but think that there is some exaggeration 
in this; yet not even the greatest apologist of 
Western methods will venture to deny that the 
Chinese and indeed most Oriental ideals of family 
life are superior to his own. Whilst living, only 
the calls of Empire, or the demands of their 
profession, may keep relations apart; but the 
interests of the family are always greater than 
the interests of the individual, and no exile is 
without hope of return to the home of his fathers. 
The dead will not be forgotten, for it will be the 
duty of their sons to offer sacrifice to their shades. 
The death-days of two generations of parents 
are kept sacred with solemn festival, and the 
nameless and unnumbered dead have their 
special days of ceremony and remembrance in 
the spring and autumn. Every house has its 
family shrine, every village its hall of ancestors. 
Thus the filial piety of the survivors honours 
those who have gone. 

As regards the living, respect is the great 
essential of daily intercourse. The subject re- 
spects his emperor, the son his father, the 
wife her husband, and the younger brother his 
elder brother. But respect is not only for those 
older than ourselves, or of superior station. Тһе 
wisdom of Confucius is nowhere more clearly 
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shown than in his utterance concerning the 
respect to be paid to youth: “А youth is to be 
regarded with respect. How do we know that 
his future will not be equal to our present? If 
he reach the age of forty or fifty, and has not 
made himself heard of, then he will indeed not 
be worthy of respect.” 

Maxima debetur pueris reverentia ! 

The Chinese national spirit is a spirit of con- 
tinuity ; the spirit of the Confucian philosophy 
is a spirit of harmony with the environment of 
daily Ше. ‘° Confucius,’ says Tzti-ssu, “ pos- 
sessed, as if by hereditary transmission, the virtues 
of Yao and Shun [Emperors of the Golden Age], 
and modelled himself on Wên and Wu [first King 
of the Chou dynasty, 1133 B.c.] as his exemplars. 
Above all, he kept in unison with the seasons of 
the sky ; below, he conformed to the water and 
the land. 

‘“ We may liken him unto the sky and earth in 
respect of the universality with which they 
uphold and sustain things, the universality with 
which they overspread and enfold things. We 
may liken him unto the four seasons in respect 
of their varied march; unto the sun and moon 
in respect of their alternate shining. 

«АП things are kept in train together without 
their injuring one another; their ways go on 
together without interfering one with another : 
the smaller forces in river streams, the greater 
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forces in ample transformations. It is this that 
makes the sky and earth so great.” 1 
The first environment of the human soul is 

that of the family. Before we can become good 
subjects, before we can aspire to study nature 
and mould ourselves upon the laws of heaven 
and earth, we must first of all learn to become 
good sons, to complete the unity of family life. 
All things will be added in their due course. To 
the Chinese mind the successful policy in life is 
a policy of adjustment. This policy runs from 
highest to lowest, and back again from lowest 
to highest. The Emperor adjusts himself to the 
requirements of his great Ministers, they in 
their turn to the provincial governors, they in 
their turn to the local magistrates, and so on 
down the scale of social order. So this policy of 
adjustment works equally upwards from the 
youngest son of the meanest family to the Em- 
peror himself, who adjusts his methods to those 
employed by his August Father. As The book 
of Odes says : 

That great and noble Prince displayed 

The sense of right in all he wrought ; 

Adjusting justly, grade by grade, 


The spirit of his wisdom swayed 
Peasant and peer ; the crowd, the court. 


It is for this reason that The Book of Filial 


1 Translated by John Carey Hall in Chinese Civilisation, 
by Pierre Laffitte. 
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Duty commences with a chapter on °° Filial Piety 
in the Son of Heaven.” The Emperor is, the 
Emperor always has been, the father of the 
greatest family on earth—the Chinese nation. 


Il. THE TWENTY-FOUR EXAMPLES OF FILIAL DUTY 


Instead of the Hsiao Hstieh, or Teaching for the 
Young, which is usually grouped with The Book 
of Filial Duty, I have chosen The Twenty-four 
Examples of Filial Duty by way of illustration 
to the Hsiao Ching. ‘They are naive and terse, 
and yet not without their simple charm. Even 
where they lend themselves to exaggeration, as 
in the story of the old gentleman who dressed 
himself in gay garments and frisked in front of 
his very venerable parents, they are not mean- 
ingless nor devoid of humanity. The lesson to 
be drawn is that our duty towards our parents 
is the first obligation in life, and that we should 
go, if necessary, to all lengths to fulfil it. Nothing 
is known of the authorship of these stories, or 
the time in which they are written. Each story 
is accompanied by its commentary, and probably 
the stories themselves originated during the Ming 
dynasty (A.D. 1368-1644), the commentaries be- 
longing mostly to the latter years of that dynasty. 
The period dealt with in these tales is a very 
wide one, and ranges from the time of the great 
Emperor Shun (circa 2300 в.с.) down to the Sung 
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dynasty (A.D. 900-1200). There have been many 
editions of The Twenty-four Examples in Chinese, 
mostly embellished with quaint and original 
woodcuts, of which the figure on the cover of 
the present volume, kindly supplied by Mrs. 
Lionel Giles, is an example. 


ІП, FILIAL Duty AND PARENTAL LOVE 


In conclusion, I hope none of my readers will 
imagine, from these examples and the treatise 
that precedes them, that Chinese family life is 
cold and repellent, and devoid of mutual love. 
The moment a tiny life enters the circle it is 
guarded by the triple walls of kinship. In the 
children our parents return to us; in the children 
we survive. All through Chinese history the 
exile longs for return to wife and children. All 
through Chinese literature you will find allusion 
to the love of little ones which has been the 
heritage of the Chinese from time unknown. 
The Book of Odes, quoted in Mr. Ku Hung-ming’s 
eloquent translation of the Chung Yung, or 
Conduct of Life, for this Series, says : 


When wives and children and their sires are one, 
"Tis like the harp and lute in unison. 

When brothers live in concord and in peace, 
The strains of harmony shall never cease. 

The lamp of happy union lights the home, 

And bright days follow when the children come. 
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With the Chinese the natural joys of life have 
always been the most sought after. Home, 
family, friendship, landscape, and flowers—these 
are the pleasures which they delight in. The 
religion of Confucius is the religion of daily life. 
On the side of the parent there is responsibility ; 
on the side of the child, obedience, but not a 
blind one. Of the responsibility of parents there 
is no question. Confucius himself laid down the 
law when he sentenced a father, who had brought 
an accusation against his son, to be imprisoned 
with him. On being remonstrated with, he made 
this memorable reply: “Am І to punish for a 
breach of filial piety one who has never been 
taught to be filially minded? Is not he who 
neglects to teach his son his duties equally guilty 
with the son who fails in them ? Crime is not 
inherent in human nature, and therefore the father 
in the family and the government in the State 
are responsible for the crimes committed against 
filial piety and the public laws.” 

On the other hand, the obedient son must be 
able to discriminate and not follow blindly, when 
the father is at fault. In the Li Chi, or Book of 
Rites, it is written: “ When his parents are in 
error, the son must remonstrate with them with 
respect and gently. If they do not receive his re- 
proof, he must strive more and more to be dutiful 
and respectful towards them till they are pleased, 
and then he must again point out their fault.” 
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The Chinese give respect to the living, and also 
reverence the dead. It is from the past that 
they have tried to learn, and the past is a pathway 
which the feet of spirits have trodden and made 
luminous. And, moreover, no man can escape 
from his ancestors, even if he go to the uttermost 
parts of the earth and dwell among strangers. 
Over the heads of the family the politician, ancient 
and modern, looks to the State. But China, from 
the shelter and security of her myriad bulwarks, 
has watched the sun of many empires rise and 
set. 


NOTE 


In preparing this little book for the press, І am 
indebted to Mr. Lionel Giles and Mr. L. Cranmer- 
Byng for their kind assistance. Mr. Giles has 
revised the English spelling of Chinese names 
according to the system almost universally 
adopted by sinologues to-day ; while Mr. Cranmer- 
Byng has made himself responsible for the In- 
troduction. Ав regards The Twenty-four Bx- 
amples of Filial Duty, due acknowledgment must 
be made to Vol. УІ. of The Chinese Repository, 
which contains the only complete translation of 
these stories, and has been extensively drawn 
upon for the present work. 


THE DOCTRINE OF FILIAL DUTY 
CHAPTER I 
THE MEANING OF FILIAL DUTY 


NCE upon a time Confucius was sitting in 
his study, having his disciple Tséng Ts‘an to 
attend upon him. Не asked Tséng Ts‘an: “Do 
you know by what virtue and power the good Em- 
perors of old made the world peaceful, the people 
to live in harmony with one another, and the 
inferior contented under the control of their 
superiors ?”’ To this Tséng 'Ts'an, rising from 
his seat, replied: “І do not know this, for I am 
not clever.” Then said Confucius: “Тһе duty 
of children to their parents is the fountain whence 
all other virtues spring, and also the starting- 
point from which we ought to begin our education. 
Now take your seat, and Т will explain this. Our 
body and hair and skin are all derived from our 
parents, and therefore we have no right to injure 
any of them in the least. This is the first duty 
of a child. 
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To live an upright Ше and to spread the 
great doctrines of humanity must win good 
reputation after death, and reflect great honour 
upon our parents. This is the last duty of a son. 

“ Hence the first duty of a son is to pay a 
careful attention to every want of his parents. 
The next is to serve his government loyally ; 
and the last to establish a good name for himself. 

“ Soit is written in the Ta Уа!: ° You must 
think of your ancestors and continue to cultivate 
the virtue which you inherit from them.’ ” 


CHAPTER П 
THE FILIAL DUTY OF AN EMPEROR 


In order to prevent the people from treating their 
parents with cruelty, the Emperor first sets an 
example to them by showing a dear love to his 
mother; and in order to teach them not to treat 
their parents with rudeness, he first treats his 
parents with respect. Having loved and respected 
his own parents, his good conduct will influence 
the minds of his people, and his good example 
will be followed by them. 

So it is written in the Fu Hsing’?: °“ When 
the Emperor has done a good act, millions 
will be benefited.” 

1 A gection of the Canon of Poetry. 

2 The 27th of the books of Chou in the Canon of History. 

С 
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CHAPTER ІП 
THE FILIAL DUTY OF FEUDAL PRINCES 


Any man will be secure in his position, however 
high it may be, if he does not behave himself in 
a haughty manner; and will be ever able to keep 
his wealth if he is frugal and careful in his ex- 
penses. 

When he is able to secure himself in his high 
position, he can, of course, remain unimpaired 
in his dignity ; and where he can keep his wealth, 
he will always remain rich. Having placed 
himself in a position of honour, and secured the 
possession of his wealth, he will be able to protect 
his country and further the welfare of his people. 
This is the filial duty of a feudal Prince. 

In the Shih Ching it is thus written: ‘ Be 
careful as though you were standing upon the 
brink of a high precipice or treading on thin ice.” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE FILIAL DUTY OF HIGH OFFICERS 


Ir we do not put on such dress as our good 
Emperors of old would forbid, if we do not speak 
such words as they would forbid, and if we do 
not behave ourselves in such a way ав they 
would forbid, then we shall be always right in 
what we say and what we do. I so, then nobody 
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will be able to find fault with our words or with 
our deeds, and therefore we shall be able to keep 
our family from being visited with any serious 
misfortune, and to offer sacrifices to our ancestors 
for ever. This is the filial duty of a high officer. 

In the Shih Ching it is thus written: “Ве 
diligent every minute to attend upon the one 
person ” (meaning the Emperor). 


CHAPTER V 
THE FILIAL DUTY OF THE LITERARY CLASS 


FROM the manner in which we should treat our 
father we learn how to treat our mother. The 
love toward them is the same. From the manner 
in which we should treat our father we also 
learn how to serve our August Master. The 
respect shown to them is the same. To our 
mother we show love, to our August Master 
respect, while to our father, both love and respect. 
If we can serve our August Master with such 
feelings as we have toward our father, then 
loyalty is shown; and if we treat venerable 
persons with respect, then harmony will reign in 
the circle of our life. Not failing to treat the 
August Master with loyalty and the venerable 
with respect, we shall be able to make ourselves 
secure in our high position and to offer sacrifices 
to our ancestors for ever. 
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This is the filial duty of the Literati. So in 
the Shih Ching it is written: °° Do not do anything 
in the course of a day which will reflect dishonour 
upon your ancestors.” 


CHAPTER VI 
THE FILIAL DUTY OF COMMON PEOPLE 


To do the necessary in every season (such as 
growing crops in spring and reaping harvest in 
autumn), to do the utmost to make lands as 
fertile as possible, and to be frugal in their 
expense, in order to keep their parents in comfort, 
is the filial duty of the common people. 

From the Emperor downwards to the common 
people, every one has the same duty imposed 
upon him, and there is no instance in which we 
can find that a man cannot fulfil this duty. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE “ THREE POWERS ” ? 


On hearing what Confucius said about filial 
duty, Tséng Tzu remarked: “ How great is the 
use of filial duty!’’ Неге Confucius continued : 
“ Filial duty is the constant doctrine of Heaven, 
the natural righteousness of Earth, and the 
practical duty of man. Every member of the 
community ought to observe it with the greatest 


1 I.e. Heaven, Earth, and Man. 
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care. We do what is dictated by Heaven and 
what is good for the general public in order to 
organise the community. On this account our 
education is wide-spread, though it is not com- 
pulsory, and our government is sound, though 
it is not rigorous. ‘The effect of education upon 
the minds of the people was well known to the 
good Emperors of old. They made every person 
love his parents by loving their own parents first. 
They induced every person to cultivate his virtue 
by expounding the advantages of virtue to him. 
They behaved themselves respectfully and humbly, 
so that the people might not quarrel with one 
another. They trained the people with cere- 
monial observances, and educated them with 
music so that they might live in harmony. They 
told the people what things they liked or disliked 
to see done, so that they might understand what 
they were forbidden to do. 

In the Shih Ching it is thus written: “Тһе 
dignified statesman is always the subject of the 
attention of the people.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
FILIAL DUTY IN GOVERNMENT 


THE good Emperors of old ruled the Empire by 
means of filial duty, and dared not neglect the 
ministers of their vassal states. How much less 
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the dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, and barons! 
They thereby gained the goodwill of all their vassal 
states, which sent their deputies to represent 
them in any sacrifice offered to the ancestors of 
their Supreme Master. This is what we mean 
by saying that the good Emperors of old governed 
the world by filial duty. 

As to the vassal states, their rulers dared not 
treat widowers and widows with insolence ; how 
then could they dare act so towards the literary 
class and the people? Hence they gained the 
good-will of their subjects, and the latter would 
join them in offering sacrifices to their ancestors. 

Now we may say a word about a family. If 
the head of a family do not act haughtily towards 
his servant, he cannot act so to his wife and 
children. Hence he will gain the goodwill of all 
his people, and they will help him in the fulfilment 
of his filial duty. In such a family the parents 
must feel happy when they are living, and their 
spirits must come to enjoy the sacrifice when 
they are dead. By the principle of filial duty 
the whole world can be made happy and all 
calamities and dangers can be averted. Such 
was the government of the Empire by the en- 
lightened rulers of old, in accordance with the 
principle of filial duty. 

In the Shih Ching it is thus written: °“ If you 
adorn yourself with the highest virtue, the whole 
world will follow you.” 
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CHAPTER ІХ 
GOVERNMENT BY THE SAGE 


Тѕвмс Tzu asked: “ Is filial piety the highest of 
all the virtues possessed by a great sage ? ” То 
this Confucius replied : °“ There is nothing so great 
in the world as man, and there is nothing so great 
in a man as filial piety. ‘The first duty of a son 
is to venerate his parent, and in order to show 
reverence for his dead father he has to offer him 
sacrifice when he offers sacrifices to Heaven. A 
man who had done this was the Duke of Chou. 
When he offered sacrifices to Heaven in a suburban 
district, he also offered a sacrifice to his deceased 
ancestor Hou Chi, and when he offered sacrifice 
to Heaven at the temple named Ming Tang, he 
also made one to his deceased father Мер Wang. 
His good action produced such an effect that all 
the feudal barons at that time came to assist him 
in performing the ceremony of offering sacrifice 
to Heaven. It is therefore evident that there is 
nothing so great in human nature as filial piety. 
The feeling of affection is fostered during the 
time of infancy, and from that affection springs 
reverence. Since every man has а natural 
reverence, the great sages of the time teach him 
how and when to show it; and since he has a 
natural feeling of affection, they teach him when 
and how to cultivate it. As the teachings of 
these sages are based on the principle of filial 
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piety, their doctrine is propagated without effort, 
and their government is effectual without resorting 
to force. The affection between a father and a 
son is natural, and also a source from which 
springs the reverence which a minister ought to 
show to his sovereign. When parents have a son 
born to them, the regular line of descent in the 
family is thereby secured. This is the greatest 
duty in family life. We must treat our parents 
with the same reverence as is shown to our 
sovereign, because we receive boundless kindness 
from them and are under a natural obligation to 
do во. If any one does not love his parents, but 
others, he is a rebel against virtue ; and if any one 
does not respect his parents, but others, he is also 
a rebel against the standard of rites. Any action 
which is against the law of nature will certainly 
not be an example for the public; and any one 
who gets a high position, such as that of a ruler, 
by undue influence instead of by good actions, 
will be despised by good men. As to the latter, 
they say what they ought to say, and do what 
they think is good for the public. Their virtue 
and justice are estimable, their actions are worthy 
of being followed, their behaviour is creditable, 
and their manner is correct in every way. If 
such persons are rulers of a state, they will afford 
to the people a good example to follow and will 
also inspire them with reverence and affection. 
This is principally the cause of their being suc- 
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cessful in propagating their doctrines, and in 
effectually carrying on their government. Do you 
not remember what is said in the Shih Ching ?— 
‘Look at that good man. How correct his 
behaviour is!’ ”’ 


CHAPTER X 
THE FILIAL DUTY OF A SON 


CONFUCIUS said: “А filial son has five duties to 
perform to his parents: (1) He must venerate 
them in daily life. (2) He must try to make 
them happy in every possible way, especially 
- when the meal is served. (3) He must take extra 
care of them when they are sick. (4) He ought 
to show great sorrow for them when they are 
dead. (5) He must offer sacrifices to his deceased 
parents with the utmost solemnity. If he fulfils 
these duties, then he can be considered as having 
done what ought to be done by а son.” 

A son ought not to feel proud of the high 
position he occupies, ought not to show dissatis- 
faction with his inferior position to that of others, 
and ought not to act against the natural feeling of 
the public. If he is proud and haughty when he 
is a high official, he will soon bring ruin upon 
himself and his family; if he feels dissatisfied 
with his lower position, he may be led to do 
illegal acts; and if he does anything contrary 
to the public feeling, һе will probably be the 
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object of attacks. Having thus wronged himself, 
he cannot be considered as a filial son, although 
he treats his parents every day to luxurious meals. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE FIVE PUNISHMENTS 


THE criminal law consists principally of five 
punishments, which are directed against three 
thousand offences. Of them, disobedience to 
one’s parents is considered the most heinous 
crime. 

Го threaten the sovereign with force is an 
act which shows that the wrongdoer does not 
know the duty of an inferior to a superior ; to say 
anything against the government founded by 
the wise men of many generations gone by is an 
act which shows that the speaker does not know 
what law is; and to say that a son need not be 
filial to his parents is also an act which shows 
that the speaker does not know what is the natural 
relation and duty between a son and parents. 
Such acts will no doubt lead the man to a wrong 
course of life. 


CHAPTER ХП 


с 


AMPLIFICATION OF THE °° IMPORTANT DOCTRINE ” 


CONFUCIUS said: “The best way to teach the 
people to love their sovereign is for the sovereign 
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first to love his own parents; to teach them to 
be polite to each other is for the sovereign himself 
first to be polite to all his elders ; and to improve 
bad manners and customs is for him first to pay 
attention to the composition of the music played 
in the country. 

“ What is etiquette ? It is simply due respect 
to one’s elders. If I respect the parents, the son 
will be pleased ; if I respect the elder brothers, 
the younger ones will be pleased ; and if I respect 
the sovereign, all the ministers will be pleased. 
Т respect only one person, but I please thousands 
upon thousands. Those to whom the respect is 
paid are few, and those whom І please are many. 
This is what is called an ° important doctrine.’ ”’ 


CHAPTER XIII 
AMPLIFICATION OF ‘‘ THE HIGHEST VIRTUE ”’ 


Conrucius said: “° When a ruler wishes to teach 
his people to love their parents, he does not go 
to their family every day to teach them. Не 
teaches them by his showing reverence to all old 
people. In the same manner he teaches his 
people to show respect to their elders by doing 
so first; and to be loyal to their ruler by his 
doing duty to his superiors first. 

“ The Shih Ching says, ‘The behaviour of the 
ruler is so good that he is loved by the people as 
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their parent.’ А ruler could not have been so 
loved by his people had he not possessed the 
highest virtue.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
AMPLIFICATION OF °“ RAISING THE REPUTATION ”’ 


ConFuctius said: “А true gentleman is always 
filial to his parents, and in order to fulfil his duty 
to them to the fullest extent, he also serves his 
August Master with patriotism. He always shows 
reverence to his elder brothers, and in order to 
fulfil his duty to them to the fullest extent, he 
does the same towards every one who is older 
than he. 

“ As he can maintain order in his family affairs, 
so he can do the same in the government. Не, 
bases the principle of the government of a State 
upon that of a ruling family, and the consequent 
success will make his name to be remembered 
throughout generations to соте.’ 


CHAPTER XV 


THE QUESTION OF REMONSTRANCE IN CONNECTION 
WITH FILIAL DUTY 
Tskne Tzt said: “I have heard all that you 


said about parental love, filial love, reverence to 
elders, how to treat parents every day, and how 
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to please them by making oneself known for good 
conduct ; and now І will venture to ask you 
whether it is filial that a son should obey every 
command of his father, whether right or wrong ? ” 

“ What do you say ?—what do you say?” 
replied Confucius. ‘Once upon a time there 
was a certain Emperor who would have lost his 
empire through his wickedness, but that he had 
seven good ministers who often checked his illegal 
actions by strong protests; there was also a 
feudal baron who would have lost his feudal 
estate through wantonness, but for the fact that 
he had five good men who often made strong 
remonstrances to him; and there was also a 
statesman who would have brought frightful 
calamity upon his family, but for the fact that 
. Һе had three good servants who often strongly 
advised him not to do what he ought not. 

“ [f a man has a good friend to resist him in 
doing bad actions, he will have his reputation 
preserved ; so if a father has a son to resist his 
wrong commands, he will be saved from com- 
mitting serious faults. 

“ When the command is wrong, a son should 
resist his father, and a minister should resist his 
August Master. 

“The maxim is, ° Resist when wrongly com- 
manded.’ Hence how can һе be called filial 
who obeys his father when he is commanded to 
do wrong?” 
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CHAPTER XVI 
THE INFLUENCE AND FRUIT OF FILIAL PIETY 


THE good Emperors of old were not only filial to 
their parents, but also to the Supreme Father and 
Mother—that is, Heaven and the Earth. When 
an Emperor can live in harmony with his elders, 
there will be harmony throughout his dominion 
between superiors and inferiors; and when he is 
filial to the Supreme Father and Mother, he will 
be blessed by them. 

Although the Emperor is the highest of all ranks, 
yet he still has some one to respect. He has his 
father and elder brothers. 

Why do we offer sacrifices to our ancestors in 
our family shrine ? Because we ought not to 
forget them. Why must we cultivate our minds 
and be circumspect in our actions ? Because we 
do not wish to bring disgrace upon the name of 
our ancestors. If we can show respect to them 
when we offer them sacrifices in our family shrine, 
we shall be blessed by the Supreme Father and 
Mother. Filiality to parents and reverence to 
elders will be known to the Supreme Being, and 
will be followed by the people in every part of 
the world; no place can remain unaffected by 
their influence. In the Shih Ching it is said that 
“from east to west and from north to south 
there is no one who does not submit to rule.” 
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CHAPTER ХУП 
SERVING THE SOVEREIGN 


ConFucius said: “А good man always en- 
deavours, while he is in the service of his sovereign, 
to express the utmost loyalty during audience 
with his August Master, and thinks at his leisure 
how to repair any wrong his August Master may 
have done. He will carry out any praiseworthy 
schemes projected by his master, and will correct 
any fault which he may commit. In this way 
a great affection will be fostered between them. 

“Thus in the Shih Ching it is written: ° Al- 
though the minister may be far away from his 
master, yet his affection will not be affected by 
the distance. Не is so attached to him that he 
thinks of him every day.’ ”’ 


CHAPTER XVIII 
MOURNING FOR ONE’S PARENTS 


Conrucius said: °“ When a filial son loses his 
parent, he, of course, cannot help crying piteously. 
He cannot feel happy when he hears music. He 
will have no appetite for food, however tempting 
a savoury. He will greet no visitor, have no 
regard for elegance of speech, and will put on a 
mourning-dress instead of a beautiful one. All 
these tell us the extent of his sorrow for his lost 
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parent. What is meant by the saying that he 
must try to eat something after three days from 
the death of his parent, though he has no appetite 
for it? It teaches us that although we have to 
show great sorrow for the dead, yet we must not 
sacrifice ourselves on their account, and that we 
must not carry self-mortification so far as to 
destroy our life. This is the doctrine laid down 
by good men of old. That mourning only ex- 
tends to the period of three years shows that 
there is a limit for our sorrow. 

“ For the corpse we make a coffin and some 
clothes. We set forth the sacrificial vessels, and 
at the sight of them grief breaks forth afresh. 
The women beat their breasts, the men stamp 
their feet, and with weeping and wailing escort 
the coffin to its resting-place. For its burial we 
buy a well-drained ground. In memory of our 
deceased parent we build a shrine. For the 
purpose of showing our remembrance we offer 
sacrifices every spring and autumn. 

‘“ When our parents are alive, we should treat 
them with love and respect. When they are dead, 
we should have sorrow for them. By doing so 
we shall have performed the duty of mankind, 
and have done what ought to be done by a filial 
son, and by the living to the dead. 


THE TWENTY-FOUR EXAMPLES 


No. І 
The Filial Piety that influenced Heaven 


YÜ SHUN, the son of Ku Sou, had an exceedingly 
filial disposition ; his father, however, was stupid, 
his mother perverse, and his younger brother, 
Hsiang, very conceited. His actions are related 
in the Shang Shu, in the Chung Yung, and in the 
works of Mencius. Those who speak of him say 
that Shun cultivated the hills of Li (in the province 
-of Shansi), where he had elephants to plough his 
fields and birds to weed the grain. So wide- 
spread was the renown of his virtue that the 
Emperor Yao heard of him, and sent his nine 
sons to serve him, and gave to him two of his 
daughters in marriage, and afterwards resigned 
to him the imperial dignity. 

Of all those whose virtue and filial duty de- 
serve to be illustrated, Shun is pre-eminent ; 
and his example, in obeying his parents, is worthy 
of being handed down to posterity, through 
myriads of ages. Once he was in great danger 
in a well, into which he was commanded by his 
father to descend, and his brother cast down 
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stones upon him ; again, he was in a granary, when 
it was set on fire; but from these, as well as 
from many other dangers, he escaped unhurt. 
He fished, burned pottery, ploughed and sowed, 
with great toil on the hills of Li. He laboriously 
performed all these duties, but his parents were 
not affected, while his brother Hsiang became 
more insolent and overbearing. His parents 
alleged crimes against him, but Shun could not 
find that he had done wrong; he loved and 
revered them, though they did not requite him 
with affection. His feelings were grieved at 
these manifold troubles, and with strong crying 
and tears he invoked Heaven. 

His perfect sincerity was efiectual to renovate 
his family ; his parents became pleasant, and his 
brother more conciliatory and virtuous. Heaven 
also considered his excellency to be great, and 
regarded him as truly good, thus establishing 
his reputation so firmly that it was perpetuated 
to, and influenced, succeeding ages. Куеп Con- 
fucius is regarded as elevated but a little above 
Shun, and I would praise and extol them both 
to coming gencrations. 


No. Il 
Affection shown in tasting Soups and Medicines 


The Emperor Wên of the Han dynasty, the 
third son of his father, Kao Tsu, was appointed 
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Prince over the country of Tai. His own mother, 
Po, was Queen-dowager, and Wên was constant 
in his attendance on her. She was ill for three 
years, during which time his eyelids did not close, 
nor was the girdle of his dress unloosed ; and 
she took none of the soups and medicines pre- 
pared for her till he had tasted them. ‘This 
benevolence and filial affection was heard of 
throughout the empire. 

Wen received direction to go and arrange the 
imperial sacrifices, and requested his mother to 
accompany him to the royal domains. Morning 
and evening he visited her in her own apartments, 
and handed her the fragrant dishes. If the 
provisions had lost their flavour, he was vexed ; 
and when tasting the medicines he commanded 
perfect silence. The live-long night his girdle was 
not loosed, nor for three years were his eyelids 
closed. By as much as his animal spirits were ex- 
hausted, by so much the more did his heart become 
fixed on the subject of its affection ; and for a long 
time his thoughts were not distracted. Such 
filial love and virtue so moved upon Heaven’s 
kind regard, that it wrought upon his father to 
confer the throne upon him as his patrimony. 


No. Ul 


Gnawing her Finger pained his Heart 


During the Choudynasty there lived a lad named 
Tseng Тѕ“ап, a disciple of Confucius, who served 
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his mother very dutifully. Tséng was in the 
habit of going to the hills to collect faggots ; and 
once, while he was thus absent, many guests 
came to his house, towards whom his mother was 
at a loss to know how to act. She, while ex- 
pecting her son, who delayed his return, began 
to gnaw her fingers. Tsêng suddenly felt а pain 
in his heart, and took up his bundle of faggots 
in order to return home; and when he saw his 
mother, he kneeled and begged to know what 
was the cause of her anxiety. She replied: 
“ There have been some guests here who came 
from a great distance, and I bit my finger in order 
to arouse you to return to ше.” 

The faculties of mind and body in both mother 
and son sprang originally from the same source, 
and are alike; but in common men this con- 
nection is broken and interrupted, and they are 
dull and stupid. Those sages whose nature is 
heavenly differ from the rest of mankind; and 
virtue, as in a breath, permeates their whole 
souls. At a certain time, when Гвепо was absent 
to collect faggots, visitors came and knocked at 
his door in great haste; and as there was no 
man at home ready to receive them, his mother 
was much grieved. He had entered the dense 
fog on the hills and did not know where he was, 
when his mother leaned against the door-post 
and gnawed her fingers as if she would go in 
quest of him. Нег son in the hills is suddenly 
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seized with a pain in his heart, and quickly takes 
up his bundle of faggots to return; although 
distant, he sympathises with his mother’s grief 
апа complaint. Тһе hearts of mother and son 

are mutually affected, one influencing the other, 
in the same manner as the amber draws small 
straws and the loadstone attracts the slender 
needle. From the remotest period sages have 
been able to control their dispositions, and in 
the deepest silence have revolved their actions 
as in a breath. The moving influence that such 
minds have on each other the generality of men 
cannot understand. ‘The devotedness with which 
they serve their parents and the respect with 
which they cherish them—who can comprehend. 


No. IV 


Clad in a Single Garment, he was obedient 
to his Mother 


During the Chou dynasty lived Min Sun, a 
disciple of Confucius, who in early life lost his 
mother. His father subsequently married another 
wife, who bore him two children, but disliked 
Sun. In winter she clothed him in garments 
made of rushes, while her own children wore 
cotton clothes. Min was employed in driving his 
father’s chariot, and his body was so cold that 
the reins dropped from his hands, for which 
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carelessness his father chastised him; yet he 
did not vindicate himself. When his father 
knew the circumstances, he determined to divorce 
his second wife; but Sun said, “ Whilst mother 
remains, one son is cold; if mother departs, three 
sons will be destitute.” The father desisted 
from his purpose ; and after this the mother was 
led to repentance, and became a good and virtuous 
parent. 

The filial piety of the renowned Shun influenced 
Heaven, whilst that of Min renovated mankind. 
If Heaven be influenced, all below it wiil be 
transformed ; if men be renovated, from them 
will spring a power able to cause their families 
to become good. Іп all ages men have exhibited 
a great love for their wives ; but dutiful children 
have often met with unkindness. Min carefully 
concealed all his grievances, and refused to indulge 
in any complaint ; even while suffering severely 
from cold and hunger, he maintained his affection 
unabated. During the long period which he 
endured this oppressive treatment, his good 
disposition became manifest; and by his own 
conduct he was able to maintain the harmony 
of the family unimpaired. His father and mother 
were influenced by his filial devotion ; and his 
brothers joined in extolling his virtues. All his 
friends and acquaintances, with united voice, 
celebrated his merits ; and the men of his native 
village joyfully combined to spread the fame 
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of his actions. The memory of his agreeable 
countenance and pleasing manners was рег- 
petuated to the remotest ages ; and his example 
was in many respects like that of Shun, whose 
parents were equally perverse. 


No. V 
He carried Rice for his Parents 


In the Chou dynasty lived Chung Yu, also a 
disciple of Confucius, who, because his family was 
poor, usually ate herbs and coarse pulse ; and he 
also went more than a hundred li to procure rice 
for his parents. Afterwards, when they were 
dead, he went south to the country of Ch‘u, 
where he was made commander of a hundred 
companies of chariots. There he became rich, 
storing up grain in myriads of measures, reclining 
upon cushions, and eating food served to him in 
numerous dishes ; but, sighing, he said: “ Although 
I should now desire to eat coarse herbs and bring 
rice for my parents, it cannot бе!” 

“ Alas!” said Chung Yu, “ although I was a 
scholar, yet my parents were poor; and how 
was I to nourish them 27” Exhausted he travelled 
the long road and cheerfully brought rice for his 
parents. Pleasantly he endured the toil, and 
exerted his utmost strength without any com- 
mendation. At that time his lot in life was hard 
and unfortunate, and he little expected the 
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official honours he afterwards enjoyed. But 
when his parents were dead, and he had become 
rich and honourable, enjoying all the luxuries 
of life, then he was unhappy and discontented ; 
not cheerful as in the days of his poverty, nor 
happy as when he ministered to his parents’ 
wants. 


No. VI 


With Sports and Embroidered Robes he amused 
his Parents 


In the Chou dynasty there flourished Lao Lai 
Tzu, who was very obedient and reverent towards 
his parents, manifesting his dutifulness by exerting 
himself to provide them with every delicacy. 
Although upwards of seventy years of age, he 
declared that he was not yet too old, and, dressed 
in gaudy-coloured garments, would frisk and cut 
capers like a child in front of his parents. He 
would also take up buckets of water and try to 
carry them into the house; but, feigning to slip, 
would fall to the ground, wailing and crying like 
a child ; and all these things he did in order to 
divert his parents. 

In the country of Ch‘u lived Lao Lai Tzu, who, 
when so old that he had lost nearly all his teeth, 
made every effort to rejoice and comfort his 
parents, constantly endeavouring to gladden their 
hearts. At times he imitated the playfulness of 
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a little child, and arraying himself in gaudy and 
variegated clothes, amused them by his strutting 
and gambols. He would likewise purposely fall 
on the ground, kicking and wailing to the utmost 
of his power. His mother was delighted, and 
manifested her joy in her countenance. Thus did 
Lai forget his age in order to rejoice the hearts of 
his parents; and affection, harmony, and joy 
prevailed among the family. If this ardent love 
for his parents had been insincere and constrained, 
how could 16 be referred to as worthy of imitation * 


No. ҮП 
With Deer’s Milk he supplied his Parents 


In the time of the Chou dynasty lived Yen, 
who possessed a very filial disposition. His father 
and mother were aged, and both were afflicted 
with sore eyes, to cure which they desired to 
have some deer’s milk. Yen concealed himself 
in the skin of a deer, and went deep into the 
forests, among the herds of deer, to obtain some 
of their milk for his parents. While amongst 
the trees the hunters saw him, and were about 
to shoot at him with their arrows, when Yen 
disclosed to them his true character and related 
the history of his family, with the reasons for his 
conduct. 

Do his parents desire some milk from the deer ? 
He is not deterred by the obstacles in the way of 
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procuring it; but clothing himself in a hairy 
garment, he goes carefully seeking for it among 
the multitudes of wild beasts. He closely imi- 
tated the cry, yew, yew, of the fawns, watching 
for the tracks of the herds. By this mode he 
obtained the sweet secretion ; he also surprised 
the hunters whom he met in the deep and lonely 
forest. 


No. VIII 
He sold himself to bury his Father 


During the Han dynasty lived Tung Yung, 
whose family was so very poor that when his father 
died, he was obliged to sell himself in order to 
procure money to bury his remains. After this 
he went to another place to gain the means of 
redeeming himself; and on his way he met a 
lady who desired to become his wife, and go with 
him to his master’s house. She went with Tung, 
and wove three hundred pieces of silk, which 
being completed in two months, they returned 
home ; and on the way, having reached the shade 
of the cassia-tree where they met before, the 
lady bid him adieu and vanished from his sight. 

Tung could not endure to behold his father’s 
bones lying exposed, but had not sufficient means 
to bury them. He saw that his household goods 
were not sufficient, and he said: * This little body 
of mine, what is the use of it ? If I sell it, I can 
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redeem it again, and thus bury my father, who 
will be saved from dishonour.” His filial piety 
moved Heaven to direct a female spirit in human 
form to come and help him in fulfilling his en- 
gagement ; she wove three hundred pieces of silk, 
and thus procured the redemption of a man of 
truly filial heart. 


No. ІХ 


Не hired himself out as a Labourer to support 
his Mother 


In the time of the Han dynasty lived Chiang Ko, 
who, when young, lost his father, and afterwards 
lived alone with his mother. Times of trouble 
` arising, which caused them much distress, he 
took his mother on his back, and fled. On the 
way he many times met with companies of 
robbers, who would have compelled him to go 
with them and become a bandit, but Chiang 
entreated them with tears to spare him, saying 
that he had his aged mother with him; and the 
robbers could not bear to kill him. Altering his 
course, he came into the district of Hsia-p’el, 
extremely impoverished and reduced, where he 
hired himself out and supported his mother ; 
and such was his diligence that he was able to 
supply her with whatever she personally required. 

Passing over the hills and wading through 
the streams, he carried his mother with much 
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difficulty. It was during a year of famine, when 
all the inhabitants of the land were in contusion 
from the scarcity of food, and engagements were 
frequent between the soldiers and the bandits, 
and signal fires were lighted on the high hills. 
Chiang was fearful lest the robbers should meet 
him on the road and plunder him ; and they did 
seize him, regardless of his cries and tears, and 
were about to rob him; but when they knew of 
his filial piety and affection for his mother, they 
permitted him to proceed. While journeying, he 
was too poor to procure any food beyond the 
bare necessaries of life; and because he could 
not provide comforts and delicacies for his mother, 
he was grieved as if it had been his fault. He 
went and hired himself for labour; with the 
greatest diligence he adhered to his purpose to 
maintain his mother; and soon the stranger 
obtained an abundance of food and clothing. 
This success caused his mother to rejoice, and 
they were both delighted, she forgetting her 
former hardships in the joy that filled her breast. 


No. X | 
Не fanned the Pillow and warmed the Bedclothes 


In the Han dynasty lived Huang Hsiang, who 
when only nine years old lost his mother, whom 
he loved so ardently and remembered so well 
that all the villagers praised his filial duty. He 
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was employed in the severest toil, and served his 
father with entire obedience. In summer, when 
the weather was warm, he fanned and cooled his 
father’s pillow and bed; and in winter, when it 
was cold, he warmed the bed-clothes with his body. 
Тһе magistrate sent him an honorary banner, as 
a mark of distinction. 

When the heat of summer made it difficult to 
sleep quietly, the lad knew what would be for 
the comfort of his venerated parent. Taking a 
fan, he slowly waved it about the silken curtains, 
and the} cool air, entering, enveloped апа filled 
the pillows and bed. In winter, when the snow 
threatened to crush in the roof and the fierce 
wind shook the fences, and the cold penetrated 
: to the bones, making it hazardous to unloose the 
girdle, then Hsiang warmed his father’s bed that 
he might not fear, because of the cold, to enter 
the “ place of dreams.” 


No. Xl 
The Gushing Fountain and the Frisking Carp 


In the Han dynasty lived Chiang Shih, who 
served his mother with perfect obedience ; and 
his wife P‘ang also fulfilled her mother-in-law’s 
commands without the least reluctance. The 
old lady loved to drink of the water from the 
river six or seven li away from her cottage, and 
P‘ang used to go to draw it and hand it to her. 
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She was also fond of carp, and when it was 
obtained, deeming herself unable to consume 
alone what her children with great toil and trouble 
continually prepared for her, usually invited some 
of the neighbours to feast with her. By the side 
of the cottage there suddenly gushed a fountain, 
the taste of whose waters was like that of the 
river, and it also produced two living fishes daily. 
These were taken out and prepared by Chiang 
Shih for his mother. 

The fish from the river were fresh and delicious, 
and the water was sweet; the mother of Chiang 
Shih wished to taste of both daily. Her son went 
to purchase the fish and her daughter-in-law to 
bring the water; as constantly as the revolution 
of morning and evening did they exert themselves 
in this arduous labour. Having obtained the fish 
and water, her countenance brightened, and, 
laughing, she invited in one of the neighbours to 
rejoice and partake of them with her. Sitting 
opposite at the table, together they ate them, she 
foolishly not even regarding, but totally for- 
getting, her son and daughter, who with so much 
trouble had prepared them for her. Heaven 
took pity on these two filial children, and em- 
ployed its divine power to assist them, sending a 
spirit to strike the earth with an axe which 
caused a perennial spring to bubble forth. The 
taste of the water from the fountain was like that 
from the river, and two fish continually sported 
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about in it, which henceforth Chiang Shih took 
out for their sustenance, nor was there any fear 
of the supply failing. To procure the fish now 
no money was needed, to obtain the water no 
long and weary walk was to be taken. It was as 
if the productions of this river and of the water 
were transferred into the midst of the cottage ; 
and Chiang Shih could support his family with 
ease for many years. 


No. ХП 
He carved Wood and served his Parents 


During the Han dynasty lived Ting Lan, whose 
parents both died when he was young, before he 
could obey and support them; and he reflected 
that for all the trouble and anxiety he had caused 
them, no recompense had yet been given. He 
then carved wooden images of his parents, and 
served them as if they had been alive. Ког a 
long time his wife would not reverence them ; 
and one day, taking a bodkin, she pricked their 
fingers in derision. Blood flowed immediately 
from the wound; and seeing Ting coming, the 
images wept. He inquired into the circum- 
stances, and forthwith divorced his wife. 

He remembers his parents, but cannot see 
them; so he carves wood to represent their 
persons. Не believes that their spirits are now 
the same as when they were alive, and his quietless 
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heart trusts that their spirits have entered the 
carved images. He cannot rest until he has made 
their statues, so strong is his desire to nourish and 
reverence them. He now reveres them, although 
dead, as if they were alive ; and hopes they will 
condescend to dwell in his ancestral hall. 


No. ХПІ 
For his Mother's Sake he would bury his Child 


In the days of the Han dynasty lived Kuo Chu, 
who was very poor. Не had one child three 
years old; and such was his poverty that his 
mother usually divided her portion of food with 
this little one. Kuo says to his wife: °° We are so 
poor that our mother cannot be supported, for 
the child divides with her the portion of food that 
belongs to her. Why not bury this child ? 
Another child may be born to us, but a mother, 
once gone, will never return.” His wife did not 
venture to object to the proposal, and Kuo 
immediately digs a hole about three cubits deep, 
when suddenly he lights upon a pot of gold, and 
on the metal reads the following inscription : 
“ Heaven bestows this treasure upon Kuo Chi, 
the dutiful son; the magistrate may not seize 
it, nor shall the neighbours take it from him.” 

What a foolish action, that the sage Kuo should 
be willing to bury his own child! Fearing lest 
his mother should not have enough to eat, he is 
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willing to resign his child to death ; but when it 
is dead, what relief will there be for the grief of its 
affectionate grandmother 2 When a number of 
cares come at some future time, who then will be 
able to disperse them if the child is dead ? But 
at this time the reflection that his mother would 
be in want filled his breast with grief, and he had 
no time to think of the future when he would be 
childless. Heaven having given him a dutiful 
mind, caused him to take a light hoe for digging 
the earth. Together Kuo and his wife went, 
sorrowing and distressed, by the way, until they 
came to a very hilly place, where they stopped. 
Having dug into the ground, suddenly a gleam 
of light shot forth, and the pot of yellow gold 
which Heaven had deposited there was seen. 
Taking it up, they clasped their child with ecstasy 
in their arms and returned home; for now they 
‘had sufficient to support their whole family in 
plenty. 


No. XIV 


He seized the Tiger and saved his Father 


In the Han dynasty lived Yang Hsiang, a lad 
of fourteen, who was in the habit of following his 
father to the fields to cut grain. Once a tiger 
seized his father, and was slowly carrying him off, 
when Yang, anxious for his father and forgetting 
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himself, although he had no iron weapon in his 
hand, rushed forward and seized the tiger by the 
neck. The beast let the prey fall from his teeth, 
and fled, and Yang’s father was thus saved from 
injury and death. 

A tiger suddenly appears in the borders of the 
field, and seizes the man as lightly as he catches 
a sheep, and drags him off. Yang Hsiang, seeing 
the sudden peril of his father, was vexed that he 
had no weapon with an iron head; but being 
strongly excited and his feelings roused, he ran 
forward in the path, crying with a loud voice, 
and grasped the tiger by the neck. The frightened 
animal fled, nor stopped in its rapid course until 
it reached the high hills. Yang then, in a gentle 
manner, raised his father up and led him home, 
endeavouring to soothe his mind and dispel his 
fears, and also presented him the golden wine- 
cup. Among the great number of sages whose 
reputations are famous, how few of them have 
been devoted and filial at the hazard of their 
lives! But this lad, quite young and fair, as soon 
as he saw his father’s danger, risked his own life ; 
surely his fame will spread throughout the 
country. We have heard of the lady T‘i Ying, 
who saved her father from banishment, and of 
young Chu O, who lost her life in trying to rescue 
her father from drowning ; and 1 think that Yang 
Hsiang will form a trio with them, and the three 
be celebrated in the same ode. 
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Мо. ХУ 
Не collected Mulberries to support his Mother 


During the Han dynasty lived Ts‘ai Shun, 
whose father died when he was young, and who 
served his mother very dutifully. It happened 
that, during the troubles of the time, when Wang 
Mang was plotting to usurp the throne, there were 
years of scarcity, in which he could not procure 
food, and Тө%аі was compelled to gather mul- 
berries, which he assorted, putting them into two 
vessels. Тһе red-eyebrowed robber * saw him, 
and inquired why he did thus. Ts‘ai replied : 
‘° Тһе black and ripe berries I give to my mother, 
the yellow and unripe ones І eat myself.” The 
bandit admired his filial affection, and rewarded 
him with three measures of white rice and the 
leg of an ox. 

. Anxious and fearful, he seeks for food ; untiring 
in his toil, he takes up his baskets and penctrates 
the thickets of the distant forests, where he 
finds many mulberry-trees. His hunger now 
has something to satisfy its cravings; he also 
remembers his mother, and that he must carry 
some to her. The ripe and unripe berries he 
does not put together, but divides them, so that 
mother and son can each have their proper 
portion. The chieftain heard ot his conduct, and 
highly praised him, conferring a gift upon him, 


ж That is, the usurper Wang Mang himself. 
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and speaking of his filial piety to all around. 
Taking up his rice and flesh, Ts‘ai returned home 
to his mother with the food; and in their joy 
they even forgot that the year was one of dearth. 


No. ХУІ 
He laid up the Oranges for his Mother 


Lu Chi, a lad six years old, who lived in the time 
of Han and in the district of Kinkiang, once met 
the celebrated general Yuan Shu, who gave him 
a few oranges. Two of them the lad put in his 
bosom, and when turning to thank the giver, they 
fell out on the ground. When the general saw 
this, he said: ‘“ Why does my young friend, who 
is now a guest, put the fruit away in his bosom ? ” 
Lhe youth, bowing, replied: “ My mother is very 
fond of oranges, and I wished, when I returned 
home, to present them to her,” At this answer 
Yuan was much astonished. 

On account of his love for his parent, he would 
not at first taste the present of fruit, but put into 
his sleeve to carry home the fragrant and luscious 
gift. I think that when he saw his mother, her 
pleasant countenance must have brightened, for 
the fruit filled his bosom and delighted all who 
came near him. Lu, although so young, had the 
true heavenly disposition; even in the small 
matter of an orange he did not forget his parent’s 
wishes. Many children are perhaps like this boy, 
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and those who requite their parents for the care 
bestowed upon them, we hope, are not few. 


No. XVII 
On hearing the Thunder he wept at the Tomb 


In the country of Wei lived Wang Роп, a very 
dutiful child, whose mother, when alive, was much 
afraid of thunder. After her death her grave 
was dug in the hilly forest ; and whenever it blew 
and rained furiously, and Wang heard the sound 
of the chariot of the Thunder-goddess rolling 
along, he hastened immediately to the grave, and, 
reverently kneeling, besought her with tears, 
saying: “I am here, dear mother; do not be 
alarmed.” And afterwards, whenever he read 
in The Book of Odes this sentence, “ Children 
should have deep and ardent affection for their 
. parents, who have endured so much anxiety in 
nourishing them,” the tears flowed abundantly at 
the recollection of his mother. 

Suddenly the black clouds arise from the 
wilderness, whirled by the wind; he hears the 
distant mutter of thunder from the southern hills. 
Heedless of the rain, hastily he speeds over the 
rugged path leading to the tomb, and as he goes 
round the grave his tones of grief and entreaty 
are heard. The roaring of the dreadful thunder 
affrights the ears of men, one clap following 
another in quick succession. If his kind mother, 
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when alive, always dreaded the voice of Heaven’s 
majesty, how much more will she now, when lying 
alone in the depths of the wild forest! П Рои 
was with his mother, he knew she would be com- 
forted ; and he thinks that if in the green hills she 
has acompanion, she will not be terrified. After- 
wards, being successful, he refused to take the 
duties of an officer under the Emperor Ssu-ma, 
because he wished to go frequently to visit the 
отауе of his parent. And when he was going and 
returning from it, he would weep at the recollec- 
tion of his mother, and ask himself: “If I have 
not yet recompensed the care and trouble my 
mother endured for me, what more can І do? ”’ 
And to this day, whenever scholars read the pages 
of the Liw O, they remember how tears bedewed 
the cheeks of Wang Pou. 


No. ХҮШ 
He wept to the Bamboos, and Shoots sprang up 


Meng Tsung, who lived in the Chin dynasty, 
lost his father when young. His mother was very 
ill, and one winter’s day she longed to taste a 
soup made of bamboo shoots, but Méng could not 
procure any. At last he went into the bamboo 
отохе, and, clasping the bamboos with his hands, 
wept bitterly. Ніѕ fihal love moved Nature, and 
the ground slowly opened, sending forth several 
shoots, which he gathered and carried home. He 
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made a soup of them, which his mother tasted, 
and immediately recovered from her malady. 

In winter, when the forests are unsightly and 
bare, and the bamboos sombre and gloomy, for 
plants to send forth their branches is surprising 
and unexpected. But it is impossible to root out 
the true filial nature from men who have it, 
although senseless and ignorant people, not under- 
standing its power, ridicule them, calling them 
mad. Тһе young Méng Tsung dutifully served 
his mother, and morning and evening waited on 
her to receive her commands. His mother was 
ill, and desired the delicacy of a soup made from 
bamboo shoots; but in dreary winter, Nature 
still concealed her fruits awaited. With anxious 
haste he goes to the cheerless forest, which he 
enters, seeking for them; but not finding the 

shoots, he entreats the bamboos with tears. Опе 
petition from his inmost heart ascended to the 
threshold of heaven, and the deities were de- 
lighted, laughing with pleasure. A miracle 18 
wrought, the ordinary course of nature is re- 
versed, and suddenly the pearly shoots appear 
in the forest. 


No. XIX 


He slept on Ice to procure Carp 


During the Chin dynasty lived Wang Hsiang, 
who early lost his mother, and whose stepmother 
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Chu had no affection for him. His father also, 
hearing many evil reports against him, in course 
of time ceased to regard him with kindness. His 
mother was in the habit of eating fresh fish at her 
meals, but winter coming, the ice bound up the 
rivers. Wang unloosed his clothes, and went to 
sleep on the ice in order to seek them; when 
suddenly the ice opened of itself, and two carp 
leapt out, which he took up and carried to his 
mother. The villagers, hearing of the affair, were 
surprised, and admired one whose filial duty was 
the cause of such an unusual event. 

The river is firmly bound up by ice, and the 
fish are hidden in their deep retreats. Perturbed 
and anxious, Wang goes out to seek the fish, 
apparently forgetting that 16 was winter. His 
resolution is fixed, and although it is at the risk 
of his life, he will go. He was not dismayed at 
the coldness of the snow, nor terrified at the 
fierceness of the winds. Even the wicked spirits 
were deterred from injuring him, and dared not 
molest him. If metals and stones can be opened, 
shall ice be considered too difficult to cleave ? 
The frisking fish came up on the surface of the 
water, obedient to the hand of him who would 
take them out. A thousand ages cannot efface 
the remembrance of the crack in the ice, nor 
obliterate the fragrant traces of so worthy a 
deed. 
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No. XX 
Wu Mêng fed the Mosquitoes 


Wu Meng, a lad eight years of age, who lived 
in the Chin dynasty, was very dutiful to his 
parents. They were so poor that they could 
not afford to furnish their beds with mosquito- 
curtains; and every summer night myriads of 
mosquitoes attacked them without restraint, 
feasting upon their flesh and blood. Although 
there were so many, yet Wu would not drive 
them away from himself, lest they should go to 
his parents and annoy them. Such was his filial 
affection ! 

The buzzing of the mosquitoes sounds like 
ying, ying, and their united hum is almost equal 
to thunder. His tired parents are reclining on 
. their bed, their countenances already sunk іп 
slumber. Legions of mosquitoes fiercely attack 
them, alternately retreating and advancing. The 
insects disturb the dreaming sleepers, and with 
annoyance they toss from side to side. Wu sees 
them sucking his parents’ blood, which causes 
his heart to grieve; his flesh, he thinks, can be 
easily pierced, but that of his parents is hard to 
penetrate. Lying on the bed, he threw off his 
clothes, and soon feeling the pain of their attacks, 
he cried: “I have no dread of you, nor have 
you any reason to fear me; although I have a 
fan, I will not use 16, nor will I strike you with 
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my hand. I will lie very quietly, and let you 
gorge to the full.” 


No. XXI 


This story, commemorating Yu Ch‘ien-lou of 
the southern Ch‘i dynasty, 15 best left out. 


No XXII 


The same applies to this story, commemora- 
ting the Lady ‘Tang of the T‘ang dynasty. 


No. XXIII 
He resigned Office to seek his Mother 


In the Sung dynasty lived Chu Shou-ch‘ang, 
whose mother, Liu, when he was seven years of 
age, left the family because she was hated by his 
father’s wife; and mother and son did not see 
each other for about fifty years. It was during 
the reign of Shén Tsung that Chu resigned his 
official station and went into the Ch'in country, 
and there made an engagement with his family 
“that he would not return until һе had found his 
mother.” He then travelled into T‘ung-chou, 
where he discovered his mother, who at that time 
was over seventy years of age. 

Thus Chu exclaimed: “I have a mother; but, 
alas! separated, we abide in different villages. 
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It was not the free will of my mother which led 
her thus to forsake her son, but the envious 
mistress who compelled her to go. Without a 
mother, on whom shall І rely ? to whom shall I 
pour out my sorrows and cares? Now I am 
grown older and have become an officer, but as 
yet I have been unable to return the kindness 
of my parent. In what place, among all the 
countries under heaven, does she live? І am 
determined to resign my office and seek her abode, 
not deterred from the trouble of the search. To 
effect it, | will part from my family and no longer 
be a companion with them ; I will not return till 
І find my mother, and they need not await in 
expectation of me.” Heaven directed his way, 
and he came into T‘ung-chou, where she resided. 
When the mother and the son met each other, joy 
-and grief arose together—joy for the meeting 
after fifty years, sorrow that they had been so 
long apart. But now, in one hour, all their long- 
accumulated griefs were laid aside, and joy and 
gladness filled their hearts. Chu possesses the 
true heavenly disposition, and honours and 
riches cannot destroy his affection for his mother. 


No. XXIV 


He watched by his Mother's Bedside 


In the Ytian-yu period of the Sung dynasty, 
Huang T‘ing-chien filled the office of prefect. 
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He was of a very filial disposition, and although 
honourable and renowned, yet he received his 
mother’s commands with the. utmost deference. 
When his mother was seized with illness, he 
watched her for a whole year without leaving 
her bedside or even taking off his clothes ; and 
at her death he mourned so bitterly that he himself 
fell ill and nearly lost his life. 

Well-written poetry flows along like rills 
meandering among the hills and valleys. This 
instance of a dutiful heart has not as yet been 
brought into much notice. For a whole year 
he tended his parent in her illness ; and both she 
who dwelt in the curtained room (2.6. his mother) 
and he who remained in the hall (7.е. his father) 
strove to express the merits of their son. It 
would be difficult to find another child who would 
have done so—all would be dilatory and un- 
willing; and where shall we meet another who 
would undergo such drudgery himself with keen- 
ness and pleasure? Although raised to high 
office, he does not hesitate to perform the most 
troublesome and minute duties, for he loves his 
parents ; how then can we suppose that he will 
change from what he was when young and 
unhonoured ? 


Printed by Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ld., London and Aylesbury. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Тнк object of the Editors of this series 1s a very 
definite one. They desire above all things that, 
in their humble way, these books shall be the 
ambassadors of good-will and understanding 
between East and West—the old world of 
Thought and the new of Action. In this en- 
deavour, and in their own sphere, they are but 
followers of the highest example in the land. 
They are confident that a deeper knowledge of 
the great ideals and lofty philosophy of Oriental ` 
thought may help to a revival of that true spirit 
of Charity which neither despises nor fears the 
nation of another creed and colour. 


L. CRANMER-BYNG., 
5. A. KAPADIA, 


NORTHBROOK SOCIETY, 
21 CROMWELL ROAD, 
KENSINGTON, S.W. 


INTRODUCTION 


THE present volume is a translation of one of the 
four Confucian canonical books called the Chung 
Yung, which has been translated by Dr. Legge 
as the “ Doctrine of the Mean.” Тһе Chinese 
word Chung means central—hence right, true, 
fair and square; and Yung means common, or- 
dinary—hence universal. The two Chinese words 
therefore mean the true, fair and square, universal 
standard of right; in short, the common-sense of 
right. 

The survival of the Chung Yung is attributed 
to K‘ung Chi, the grandson of Confucius, who, 
fearing lest, as time went on, errors should creep 
into it, committed it to writing. The book, how- 
ever, is not all made up of the sayings of Confucius, 
but contains much of K‘ung Chi’s own philosophy 
of life, founded more on insight and discernment 
than strict logic. Few works have been held in 
higher esteem by the intellectual classes of China. 
In the glowing words of Ch‘éng, the master of 
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the greatest of all commentators, Chu Hsi: 
“ It first speaks of one principle ; it next spreads 
this out, and embraces all things; finally it re- 
turns and gathers them all up under one principle. 
Unroll it, and it fills the universe ; roll it up, and 
it retires and lies hid in mysteriousness. The 
relish of it is inexhaustible. The whole of it is 
solid learning. When the skilful reader has ex- 
plored it, he may carry it into practice all his life, 
and will find that it cannot be exhausted.” 
Legge, the pioneer of English translation from the 
Chinese classics, says of the Chung Yung that 
“it gives the best account we have of the Con- 
fucian philosophy and morals, and will repay 
careful study, and holds its place not only in 
China, but in the wider sphere beyond it.” The 
Chung Yung is the third of the four great books 
of Confucian teachings known ав the “ Four Shu.” 
The others are The Lun Yu or Analects, already 
translated in The Wisdom of the East series by 
Mr. Lionel Giles, the Та Hstieh, generally known 
as The Great Learning, and attributed to Tséng 
Ts‘an, a famous disciple of Confucius, and finally 
the writings of Mencius, contained in seven 
volumes. 

The present book, together with the Та Hsieh, 
translated by Dr. Legge as The Great Learning, 
or, as it should be properly rendered, “ Higher 
Education,” forms what may be called the Cate- 
chism of the Confucian teaching. It was my 
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intention to publish these two books together. 
But I have not been able to bring my translation 
of the other book into a shape to satisfy the 
standard at which І aim. My object, after 
I have thoroughly mastered the meaning, is 
not only to reproduce the matter, but also the 
manner of the original. For, as Wordsworth 
says of all literature of really intrinsic value: 
“То be sure, it is the manner, but the matter 
always comes out of the manner.” But to be 
able to reproduce the manner—what in litera- 
ture is called the style—of the great and wise 
men of the past, one must try to put oneself 
in the same state of mind as that to which they 
attained—a thing one finds not easy, living in this 
modern world of the “ civilisation of progress.” 
Most people now believe that the old order of 
things in China is passing away, and they hail the 
coming era of; the:new learning and of the civili- 
sation of progress into this country. I for one 
do not believe that the old order of things in 
China can pass away. ‘The reason is because І 
feel that the old order of things—the Chinese 
civilisation and Chinese social order—is a moral 
civilisation and a true social order, and cannot 
therefore, in the nature of things, pass away. 
Now, it is the sense of responsibility in human 
conduct that makes not only civilisation but 
human society possible. Just think of a state 
of society where everybody disregards the feeling 
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of moral obligation in every relation of life. It 
is impossible to imagine that such a state could 
exist for one single hour or instant. Think, on 
the other hand, of a state of society where every- 
body acts solely and in perfect accordance with 
this sense of moral obligation. That would be 
an ideal existence in which not only police but 
all government would be unnecessary. 

I say therefore that the Chinese civilisation is 
a moral and true civilisation because in the first 
place it not only recognises this moral obligation 
as the fundamental basis of its social order, but 
it makes the perfect attainment thereof in men 
its sole aim. Consequently, in the social order, 
the scheme of education, the method of govern- 
ment, and all social appliances have for their aim 
and object to educate men to the sense of this 
moral obligation ; and all those habits, tastes, 
modes, and pursuits of life alone are encouraged 
which are calculated to make it easy for men to 
obey the moral obligation. In short, the ideal, 
goal which Chinese civilisation sets before man- ’ 
kind is not infinite happiness for everybody, 
which means infinite self-indulgence for every- 
body, but the complete and perfect “ realisation 
of true moral being and moral order in mankind ; 
во that the Universe shall become a cosmos 
and all things can attain their full growth and 
development.” 

I am well aware how very tar the Chinese as 
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a nation and as individuals are at present from 
the realisation of the high ideal of their civilisa- 
tion. But at the same time І think it right to 
say here that even now, looking upon the present 
demoralised state of things in China, the Chinese 
civilisation, if one would take the trouble to in- 
terpret and look into. the inside of facts, cannot 
be considered a failure. If you judge a civilisa- 
tion by the extent to which men of means living 
under that civilisation can enjoy themselves, 
then the Chinese civilisation 18 certainly a failure. 
But if you judge a civilisation by the standard 
of strength and effectiveness of the sense of moral 
obligation in the nation living under that civili- 
sation, then I think I can show that the Chinese 
civilisation even now is not a failure, but, on the 
contrary, a wonderful success. 

Now, it is well known that in many parts of 
China at the present moment the greater portion 
of the population is living on the verge of starva- 
tion. It is also well known, or at least should be 
known, that the local authorities in China have 
no police, or any military force worth speaking 
of, to keep order. Nevertheless I think it can 
be shown that, taking the same area and size of 
population in any of the worst parts of these 
famine-stricken districts, there will be found 
there a smaller ratio of lawlessness, breaches of 
public order and crime than is to be found, say, 
in the wealthy and prosperous foreign model 
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settlement of Shanghai, where there is a police 
force costing half a million taels a year. The 
Rev. Arthur Smith says: “Тһе answer to Con- 
fucianism is China.” I reply: Yes, the answer 
to Confucianism is China, only I say, you must 
look at China from the essential, moral side, and 
not merely from the electric-light side. 

Indeed, if anything more is needed to prove 
what I have said, that the Chinese civilisation is 
a wonderful success, this one fact alone should 
prove it beyond any doubt or cavil: that not- 
withstanding the present demoralised state of 
the public services and the hunger-stricken con- 
dition of the people, the Chinese Government is 
still able to keep its public engagements with the 
foreign Powers for the Boxer indemnity. For 
what force is this upon which the mandarins in 
China depend, to make each unit of these four 
hundred millions hungry people in China pay up 
for a debt with which they individually have had 
nothing todo? This force in China is not police 
or physical force. It is the force of the highly 
developed, law-abiding instinct of the Chinese 
people. Whence comes this instinct which is now 
standing so well the test and strain of present 
conditions ? It comes from a strong sense of 
moral obligation. But whence do the Chinese 
obtain this? The answer is: from Chinese 
civilisation. I say, therefore, that Chinese civili- 
sation is a wonderful success. 
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In the following translation then this idea of 
moral obligation, which forms the basis of human 
conduct and social order in the scheme of the 
Chinese civilisation, will be explicitly set forth. 
There is of course no “ new learning ” in all this, 
but what is better, there is true learning in it. 
Тһе enunciation of 16 in some form or other is to 
be found in the best literature of every nation 
that has ever had a civilisation ; and what is most 
remarkable, as I have shown in the notes І have 
appended to the translation of the text, the 
enunciation in the same form and language as it 
is in this book, written two thousand years ago, 
is to be found in the latest writings of the best and 
greatest thinkers of modern Europe. 

Ku HUuUNG-MING. 


ee ee а. o e 
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I 


THE ordinance of God is what we call the law 
of our being. To fulfil the law of our being 
is what we call the moral law. The moral 
law when reduced to a system is what we call 
religion. 


Lhe moral law is a law from whose operation 
we cannot for one instant in our existence escape. 
A law from which we may escape is not the 
moral law. Wherefore it is that the moral man 
watches diligently over what his eyes cannot see 
and is in fear and awe of what his ears cannot 
hear. 

There is nothing more evident than that 
which cannot be seen by the eyes and nothing 
more palpable than that which cannot be 
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perceived by the senses. Wherefore the 
moral man watches diligently over his secret 
thoughts. 


Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are the 
issues of life.—Prov. iv. 23. 


When the passions, such as joy, anger, grief, 
and pleasure, have not awakened, that is our true 
` self, or moral being. When these passions awaken 
and each and all attain due measure and degree, 
that is the moral order. Our true self or moral 
being is the great reality (lit. great root) of exist- 
ence, and moral order is the universal law in the 
world. 

When true moral being and moral order are 
realised, the universe then becomes a cosmos 
and all things attain their full growth and 
development. 


П 


Confucius remarked: “Тһе Ше of the moral 
man is an exemplification of the universal moral 
order. ‘The life of the vulgar person, on the other 
hand, is a contradiction of the universal moral 
order. 
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“Тһе moral man’s life is an exemplification 
of the universal order, because he is a moral 
person who unceasingly cultivates his true 
self or moral being. Тһе vulgar person’s Шо 
is a contradiction of the universal order, 
because he is a vulgar person who in his 
heart has no regard for, or fear of, the moral 
law.” 


The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God. 


ПІ 


Confucius remarked: “То find the central 
clue to our moral being which unites us to the 
universal order, that indeed is the highest 
human attainment. People are seldom capable 
of it for long.” 


IV 


Confucius remarked: “ І know now why there 
is no real moral life. The wise mistake moral law 
for something higher than what it really is; and 
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the foolish do not know enough what moral law 
really is. І know now why the moral law is 
not understood. The noble natures want to 
live too high, high above their moral ordinary 
self; and ignoble natures do not live high 
enough, t.e., not up to their moral ordinary 
true self.” 


* There is по one who does not eat and drink. 
But few there are who really know the taste of 
what they eat and drink.” 


Goethe says: “O needless strictness of morality while 
Nature in her kindly way trains us to all that we require to 
be! O strange demand of society which first perplexes and 
misleads us, then asks of us more than Nature herself !  — 
The moral law is the law of our moral nature; and moral 
nature, what we call our moral being, is nothing else but our 
true or ordinary self. 


V 


Confucius remarked: “ There is in the world 
now really no moral social order at all.” 


The word tao here means the moral law finding its expres- 
sion in social order. Confucius in his time, as Carlyle and 
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Ruskin in modern Europe, considered the world to have gone 
on a wrong track; the ways of men and constitution of 
society to be radically wrong. 


VI. 


Confucius remarked: “ There was the Em- 
peror Shun. He was perhaps what may be 
considered a truly great intellect. Shun had a 
natural curiosity of mind and he loved to inquire 
into near facts (literally ° near words,’ meaning 
here ordinary topics of conversation in every-day 
life). He looked upon evil merely as something 
negative ; and he recognised only what was good 
as having a positive existence. Taking the two 
extremes of negative and positive, he applied 
the mean between the two extremes in his judg- 
ment, employment and dealings with people. 
This was the characteristic of Shun’s great 
intellect. 


What is here said of the Emperor Shun in ancient China 
may be also said of the two greatest intellects in modern 
Kurope—shakespeare and Goethe. The greatness of Shake- 
speare’s intellect is to be seen in this: that in all his plays 
there is not one essentially bad man. Seen through Shake- 
speare’s intellect, such a monster of wickedness of the popular 
imagination as King Richard the Hunchback, becomes not 
а villain who makes “damnable faces,” not even a really 
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despicably bad man, but, on the contrary, a brave heroic 
soul who is driven by his strong, ill-regulated, vindictive 
passions to awful acts of cruelty and finally himself to a 
tragic end. 

Goethe elsewhere says: “ What we call evil in human 
nature is merely a defective or incomplete development, a 
deformity or malformation—absence or excess of some moral 
quality rather than anything positively evil” ' 


Vil 


Confucius remarked: “ Men all say ‘ We are 
wise’; but when driven forward and taken in 
a net, a trap, or a pitiall, there is not one who 
knows hcw to find a way of escape. Men all say, 
‘We are wise’; but in finding the true central 
clue and balance in their moral being (7.e., their 
normal, ordinary, true self) and following the 
line of conduct which is in accordance with 
it, they are not able to keep it for a round 
month.” 


In other words, before a man undertakes to carry out any 
scheme of reform in the state of his affairs or the affairs of 
a nation, he must first of all take in hand the reform of his 
or their own being. In short, moral reform must precede all 
and every other reform. 
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VIII 


Confucius remarked of his favourite disciple, 
Yen Hui: “ Нш was a man who all his life 
sougnt the central clue in his moral being, and 
when he got hold of one thing that was good he 
embraced it with all his might and never lost it 
again.” 


As the Emperor Shun in the text above is the type of the 
intellectual nature, true representative of what Mr. Matthew 
Arnold calls Hellenism, so Yen Hui here is the type of the 
moral, emotional, or religious nature, true representative of 
what Mr. Arnold calls Hebraism. 


ІХ. 


Confucius remarked: “А man may be able 
to renounce the possession of kingdoms and 
empire, be able to spurn the honours and 
emoluments of office, be able to trample upon 
bare, naked weapons: with all that he shall not 
be able to find the central clue in his moral 
being.” 


The word chiin in the text above, literally “ even, equally 
divided,” is here used as a verb meaning “ to be indifferent 
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to,” hence to renounce. Аз in the chapter immediately 
folowing that in which he describes the characteristics 
of the great intellect, the writer of this book shows the 
conceit and uselessness of the half intellect, the charac- 
teristics of false Hellenism ; so in the present chapter follow- 
ing the above in which he gives the true type of Hebraism, 
he here again quotes another saying of Confucius showing 
the characteristics of false Hebraism, the evils and abuses 
resulting from the loss of balance on the moral, emotional, or 
religious side. 


X 


Tzu-lu asked what constituted force of 
character. 

Confucius said: “По you mean force of 
character of the people of the southern countries 
or force of character of the people of the northern 
countries ; or do you mean force of character in 
an absolute sense? То be patient and gentle, 
ready to teach, returning not evil for evil: that 
is the force of character of the people of the 
southern countries. It is the ideal of the moral 
man.” 


Gentle unto all men, apt to teach, patient, in meekness 
instructing those that oppose themselves.—2 Tim. ii. 24, 25. 


“То lie under arms and meet death without 
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regret: that is the force of character of the 
people of the northern countries. It is the ideal 
of the brave тап.” 

‘ But force of character in an absolute sense 
is another thing. Wherefore the man with the 
true force of moral character is one who is easy 
and accommodating and yet without weakness 
or indiscrimination. How unflinchingly firm he 
is in his strength! Не is independent without 
any bias. How unflinchingly firm he is in his 
strength ! When there is moral social order in 
the country, if he enters public life he does not 
change from what he was when in retirement. 
When there is no moral social order in the country 
he holds on his way without changing even unto 
death. How unflinchingly firm he is in his 
strength |” 


XI 


Confucius remarked: ‘° There are men who seek 
for some abstruse meaning in religion and 
philosophy and live a life singular in order 
that they may leave a name to posterity. This 
is what I never would do.”’ 

‘There are again good men who try to live 
in conformity with the moral law, but who, when 
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they have gone half way, throw it up. I never 
could give it up.” 

“ Lastly, there are truly moral men who un- 
consciously live a life in entire harmony with the 
universal moral order and who live unknown to 
the world and unnoticed of men without any 
concern. It is only men of holy, divine natures 
who are capable of this.” 


ХП 


The moral law is to be found everywhere, and 
yet it is a secret. 

The simple intelligence of ordinary men and 
women of the people may understand some- 
thing of the moral law; but in its utmost 
reaches there is something which even the 
wisest and holiest of men cannot understand. 
The ignoble natures of ordinary men and women 
of the people may be able to carry out the 
moral law; but in its utmost reaches even 
the wisest and holiest of men cannot live up 
to it. 

Great as the Universe is, man with the infinite 
moral nature іп him is never satisfied. For there 
ig nothing so great but the mind of the moral man 
gan conceive of something still greater which 
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nothing in the world can hold. There is nothing 
so small but the mind of moral man can conceive 
of something still smaller which nothing in the 
world can split. 

The Book of Songs says : 


«The hawk soars to the heavens above and 
fishes dive to the depths below.” 


That is to say, there is no place in the 
highest heavens above nor in the deepest 
waters below where the moral law does not 
reign. 


Emerson says: “The moral law lies at the centre of 
Nature and radiates to the circumference. It is the pith 
and marrow of every substance, every relation and every 
process.” 


The moral law takes its rise in the relation 
between man and woman; but in its utmost 
reaches it reigns supreme over heaven and 
earth. 


Morality begins with Sex. Students of German literature 
may remember Faust’s confession of faith to Margaret : 


“ Lifts not the Heaven its dome above 2 
Doth not the firm-set Earth beneath us Пе 7 

And beaming tenderly with looks of love, 
Climb not the everlasting stars on high 7 
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Do we not gaze into each other’s eyes ? 
Nature’s impenetrable agencies, 

Are they not thronging on thy heart and brain, 
Viewless, invisible to mortal ken, 

Around thee weaving their mysterious chain ? 
Fill thence thy heart, how large soe’er it be, 
And in the feeling, when thou utterly art blest, 

Then call it what thou wilt— 
Call it Bliss! Heart! Love! God!” 


XIII 


Confucius remarked: “ The moral law is not 
something away from the actuality of human life. 
When men take up something away from the 
actuality of human life as the moral law, that is 
not the moral law.” 


The Kingdom of God is within you. 


The Book of Songs says : 


“In hewing an axe handle, the pattern is not 
far off.” 


“Thus, when we take an axe handle in our 
hand to hew the other and glance from one to 
the other there is still some distance between 
them as compared with the relation between 
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the moral law and the man himself. Where- 
fore the moral man in dealing with men 
appeals to the common human nature and 
changes the manner of their lives and nothing 
more. 

“When a man carries out the principles of 
conscientiousness and reciprocity he is not 
far from the moral law. What you do not 
wish others should do unto you, do not do 
unto them. 

“ There are four things in the moral life of a 
man, not one of which I have been able to carry. 
out in my life. To serve my father as I would 
expect my son to serve me: that I have not been 
able to do. To serve my sovereign as I would 
expect a minister under me to serve me: that 
І have not been able to do. To act towards my 
elder brother as I would expect my younger 
brother to act towards me: that I have not 
been able to do. То be the first to behave 
towards friends as I would expect them to 
behave towards me: that I have not been 
able to do. 

“Іп the discharge of the ordinary duties 
of life and in the exercise of care in ordinary 
conversation, whenever there is shortcoming, 
never fail to strive for improvement, and when 
there is much to be said, always say less than 
what is necessary; words having respect to 
actions and actions having respect to words. Is 
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it not just this thorough genuineness and 
absence of pretence which characterises the 
moral тап?” 


XIV 


The moral man conforms himself to his life 
circumstances; he does not desire anything 
outside of his position. 

Finding himself in a position of wealth and 
honour, he lives as becomes one living in a position 
of wealth and honour. Finding himself in a 
position of poverty and humble circumstances, 
he lives as becomes one living іп a position of 
poverty and humble circumstances. Finding 
himself in uncivilized countries, he lives as be- 
comes one living in uncivilized countries. Find- 
ing himself in circumstances of danger and 
difficulty, he acts according to what is required 
of a man under such circumstances. In one 
word, the moral man can find himself in no 
situation in life in which he is not master of 
himself. | 

In а high position he does not domineer over 
his subordinates. In a subordinate position he 
does not court the favours of his superiors. He 
puts in order his own personal conduct and seeks 
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nothing from others ; hence he has no complaint 
to make. He complains not against God nor 
rails against men. 

Thus it is ‘that the moral man lives out the 
even tenor of his life, calmly waiting for the 
appointment of God, whereas the vulgar person 
takes to dangerous courses, expecting the 
uncertain chances of luck. 

Confucius remarked: “In the practice of 
archery we have something resembling the prin- 
ciple in a moral man’s life. When the archer 
misses the centre of the target he turns round 
and seeks for the cause of his failure within 
himself.” 


XV 


The moral life of man may be likened to 
traveliing to a distant place: one must start 
from the nearest stage. It may also be likened 
to ascending a height: one must begin from the 
lowest step. 

The Book of Songs says : 


“When wives and children and their sires are 
one, 
"Гіз like the harp and lute in unison, 
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When brothers live in concord and at 
peace 

The strain of harmony shall never cease. 

The lamp of happy union lights the home, 

And bright days follow when the children 
соте.” 


Confucius, commenting on the above, re- 
marked: ‘In such a state of things what more 
satisfaction can parents һауе?” 


In what follows, I have ventured to alter the sequence of 
the sections as they stand in the original text. The following 
section stands in the original as Section XX. 


XVI. 


Duke Ai (ruler of Confucius’ native state) 
asked what constituted good government. 

Confucius replied: °“ Тһе principles of good 
government of the Emperors Wen and Wu 
are abundantly illustrated in the records 
preserved. When the men are there, good 
government will flourish, but when the men are 
gone, good government decays and becomes 
extinct. 

“With the right men the growth of good 
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government is as rapid as the growth of vegeta- 
tion is in the right soil. Indeed, good govern- 
ment is like a fast-growing plant. 

“Тһе conduct of government, therefore, 
depends upon the men. The right men are 
obtained by the ruler’s personal character. 
То put in order his personal character, the 
ruler must use the moral law. То put in 
order the moral law, the ruler must use the 
moral sense. 

“Те moral sense is the characteristic attribute 
of man. То feel natural affection for those nearly 
related to us is the highest expression of the 
moral sense. Тһе sense of justice is the recog- 
nition of what is right and proper. To honour 
those who are worthier than ourselves is the 
highest expression of the sense of justice. Тһе 
relative degrees of natural affection we ought to 
feel for those who are nearly related to us and the 
relative grades of honour we ought to show to 
those worthier than ourselves: these are that 
which gives rise to the forms and distinctions in 
social life. For unless social inequalities have a 
true and moral basis, government of the people 
is an impossibility.” 


According to Confucius, here, the basis of social inequalities 
rests upon two moral foundations, viz., the moral sense, the 
highest expression of which is natural affection—the feeling 
of love which all men feel for those nearly related,to them— 
and the sense of justice, the highest expression of which is 
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hero-worship—the feeling of respect and submission which 
all men feel for those worthier than themselves. In the 
family, natural affection makes submission easy, and in 
the state, hero-worship makes subordination natural and 
proper. But in Europe the plea for the justification of social 
inequalities is interests. The people are told to submit to the 
constituted authorities and to put up with social inequalities 
because it is to their interest to do so; for if they allow the 
anarchists to have their way and destroy social inequalities, 
the evils which will result from this will be worse than the 
evils of social inequalities. 


“ Therefore it is necessary for а man of the 
governing class to set about regulating his 
personal conduct and character. In considering 
how to regulate his personal conduct and character 
it is necessary for him to do his duties towards 
those nearly related to him. In considering how 
to do his duties towards those nearly related to 
him it is necessary for him to understand the 
nature and organisation of human society. In 
considering the nature and organisation of 
human society it is necessary for him to under- 
stand the laws of God. 

“Тһе duties of universal obligation are five, 
and the moral qualities by which they are carried 
out are three. The duties are those between 
ruler and subject; between father and son; 
between husband and wife; between elder brother 
and younger; and those in the intercourse 
between friends. These are the five duties of 
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universal obligation. Intelligence, moral character 
and courage: these are the three universally 
recognised moral qualities of man. It matters 
not in what way men come to the exercise of 
these moral qualities, the result is one and the 
same. 

“Some men are born with the knowledge of 
these moral qualities; some acquire it as the 
result of education ; some acquire it as the result 
of hard experience. But when the knowledge is 
acquired, it comes to one and the same thing. 
Some exercise these moral qualities naturally and 
easily ; some because they find it advantageous 
to do so; some with effort and difficulty. But 
when the achievement is made it comes to one and 
the same thing.”’ 


Confucius went on to say: “ Love cf know- 
ledge is the characteristic of men of intellectual 
character. Strenuous attention to conduct is 
the characteristic of men of moral character. 
Sensitiveness to shame is the characteristic of 
men of courage or heroic character.* 

“ When a man understands the nature and 
use of these three moral qualities, he will then 
understand how to put in order his personal con- 
duct and character. When a man understands 


* See note on Section VIII, р. 20. 
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how to put in order his personal conduct and 
character, he will understand how to govern men. 
When a man understands how to govern men, he 
will then understand how to govern nations and 
empires. 

For every one called to the government of 
nations and empires there are nine cardinal 
directions to be attended to: 


1, Putting in order his personal conduct. 

2. Honouring worthy men. 

3. Cherishing affection for, and doing his duty 
towards, his kindred. 

4. Showing respect to the high ministers of 
state. 

5. Identifying himself with the interests and 
welfare of the whole body of public officers. 

6. Showing himself as a father to the common 
people. | 

7. Encouraging the introduction of all useful 
arts. 

8. Showing tenderness to strangers from far 
countries. 

9, Taking interest in the welfare of the princes 
of the Empire. 


“ When the ruler pays attention to putting 
in order his personal conduct, there will be respect 
for the moral law. When the ruler honours 
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worthy men, he will not be deceived. When the 
ruler cherishes affection for his kindred, there 
will be no disaffection among the members of his 
family. When the ruler shows respect to the 
high ministers of state, he will not make mistakes. 
When the ruler identifies himself with the in- 
terests and welfare of the body of public officers, 
there will be a strong spirit of loyalty among the 
gentlemen of the country. When the ruler be- 
comes a father to the common people, the mass 
of the people will exert themselves for the good 
of the state. When the ruler encourages the 
introduction of all useful arts, there will be suff- 
ciency of wealth and revenue in the country. 
When the ruler shows tenderness to the strangers 
from far countries, people from all quarters of the 
world will flock to the country. When the ruler 
takes interest in the condition and welfare of the 
princes of the empire, he will inspire awe and 
respect for his authority throughout the whole 
world. 

“ By attending to the cleanliness and purity 
of his person and to the propriety and dignity of 
his dress, and in every word and act permitting 
nothing which is contrary to good taste and 
decency : that is how the ruler puts in order his 
personal conduct. 

“Ву banishing all flatterers and keeping away 
from the society of women; holding in low esti- 
mation possession of worldly goods, but valuing 
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moral qualities in men: that is how the ruler 
gives encouragement to worthy men. By raising 
them to high places of honour and bestowing 
ample emoluments for their maintenance ; sharing 
and sympathising with their tastes and opinions : 
that is how the ruler inspires love for his person 
among the members of his family. By extending 
the powers of their functions and allowing them 
discretion in the employmentof their subordinates : 
that is how the ruler gives encouragement to the 
high ministers of state. By dealing loyally and 
punctually with them in all engagements which 
he makes with them and allowing a liberal scale 
of pay : that is how the ruler gives encourage- 
ment to men in the public service. By strictly 
limiting the time of their service and making all 
imposts as light as possible : that is how the ruler 
gives encouragement to the mass of the people. 
By ordering daily inspection and monthly exami- 
nation and rewarding each according to the 
degree of his workmanship: that is how the 
ruler encourages the artisan class. By welcom- 
ing them when they come and giving them pro- 
tection when they go, commending what is good 
in them and making allowance for their ignorance : 
that is how the ruler shows tenderness to strangers 
from far countries. By restoring lines of broken 
succession and reviving extinguished states, 
putting down anarchy and disorder wherever 
they are found, and giving support to the weak 
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against the strong, fixing stated times for their 
attendance and the attendance of their envoys at 
court, loading them with presents when they leave, 
while exacting little from them in the way of con- 
tribution when they come: that is how the ruler 
takes interest in the welfare of the princes of the 
empire. 

“ For every one who is called to the govern- 
ment of nations and empire, these are the nine 
cardinal directions to be attended to; and there 
is only one way by which they can be carried out. 
In all matters success depends on preparation ; 
without preparation there will always be failure. 
When what is to be said is previously deter- 
mined, there will be no breakdown. When what 
is to be done is previously determined, there 
will be no difficulty in carrying it out. When 
a line of conduct is previously determined, 
there will be no occasion for vexation. When 
general principles are previously determined, 
there will be no perplexity to know what 
to do. 

“ТП those in authority have not the confidence 
of those under them, government of the people 
is an impossibility. There is only one way to 
gain confidence for one’s authority. If a man is 
not trusted by his friends, he will not gain the 
confidence for his authority. There is only one 
way to be trusted by one’s friends. If aman does 
not command the obedience of the members of his 
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family, he will not be trusted by his friends. 
There is only one way to command the obedience 
of the members of one’s family. If a man, look- 
ing into his own heart, is not true to himself, 
he will not command the obedience of the 
members of his family. There is only one way 
for а man to be true to himself. If he does 
not know what is good, a man cannot be true 
to himself.” 


“ Truth is the law of God. Acquired truth is | 


the law of man.” 

“Не who intuitively apprehends truth is one 
who, without effort, hits what is right, and with- 
out thinking understands what he wants to 
know; whose life is easily and naturally in 
harmony with the moral law. Such a one is what 
we call a saint or a man of divine nature. He 
who acquires truth is one who finds out what is 
good and holds fast to it. . 

“Тп order to acquire truth, it is necessary to 
obtain a wide and extensive knowledge of what 
has been said and done in the world ; critically to 
inquire into it; carefully to ponder over it; 
clearly to sift it; and earnestly to carry it 
out.” 

‘ It matters not what you learn, but when you 
once learn a thing you must never give it up 
until you have mastered it. It matters not what 
you inquire into, but when you inquire into a 
thing you must never give it up until you have 
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thoroughly understood it. It matters not what 
you try to think out, but when you once try to 
think out a thing you must never give it up until 
you have got what you want. It matters not 
what you try to sift out, but when you once try 
to sift out a thing, you must never give it up until 
you have sifted it out clearly and distinctly. It 
matters not what you try to carry out, but when 
you once try to carry out a thing you must never 
give it up until you have done it thoroughly and 
well. If another man succeed by one effort, you 
will use a hundred efforts. If another man 
succeed by ten efforts, you will use a thousand 
efforts.” 

“ Let a man really proceed in this manner, 
and, though dull, he will surely become intelli- 
gent; though weak, he will surely become 
strong.” 


XVII 


Confucius remarked: “Тһе Emperor Shun 
might perhaps be considered in the highest sense 
of the word a pious man. In moral qualities 
he was a saint. In dignity of office he was 
the ruler of the empire. In wealth all that 
the wide world contained belonged to him. 
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After his death his spirit was sacrificed to in 
the ancestral temple, and his children and 
grandchildren preserved the sacrifice for iong 
generations. 

“ Thus it is that he who possesses great moral 
qualities will certainly attain to corresponding 
high position ; to corresponding great prosperity ; 
to corresponding great name; to corresponding 
great age. 

“ For God in giving life to all created things 
is surely bountiful to them according to their 
qualities. Hence the tree that is full of life He 
fosters and sustains, while that which is ready 
to fall He cuts off and destroys.” 


The law of the survival of the fittest is here announced 
two thousand years ago. But Confucius’ interpretation 
of this law is different from the modern interpretation. 
The survival of the fittest means, not the survival of 
the most brutally strong, but the survival of the morally 
fittest. 


The Book of Songs says : 


“ That great and noble Prince displayed 
The sense of right in all he wrought ; 
Adjusting justly, grade by grade, 
The spirit of his wisdom swayed 
Peasant and peer; the crowd, the court, 
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So Heav’n, that crowned his sires, restored 
The countless honours they had known ; 

For Heav’n aye keepeth watch and ward, 
And through the son renews the throne.” 


“ It is therefore true that he who possesses 
exceedingly great moral qualities will certainly 
receive the divine call to the Imperial throne.” 


XVIII 


Confucius remarked: “ The man perhaps who 
enjoyed the most perfect happiness was the 
Emperor Wen. For father he had a remarkable 
man, the Emperor Chi, and for son also a re- 
markable man, the Emperor Wu. His father 
laid the foundation of his House and his son 
carried it оп. Тһе Emperor Wu, continuing the 
great work begun by his ancestor the great 
Emperor, his grandfather Chi and his father 
the Emperor Wen, had only to buckle on his 
armour and the Empire at once came to his 
possession. 

“ The Emperor Wen was a no less distin- 
guished man. In dignity of office he was the 
ruler of the Empire; in wealth all that the 
wide world contained belonged to him. After 
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his death his spirit was sacrificed to in the 
ancestral temple, and his children and grand- 
children preserved the sacrifice for long genera- 
tions. 

“The Emperor Wen never actually ascended the 
throne. But his son, the Duke of Chow, ascribed 
the achievement of founding the Imperial House 
equally to the moral qualities of the Emperors 
Wen and Wu. He carried the Imperial title up 
to the Great Emperor (Wen’s grandfather) and 
the Emperor Chi (Wen’s father). He sacrificed 
to all the past reigning dukes of the House with 
imperial honours.” 


This rule is now universally observed from the 
reigning princes and nobles to the gentlemen 
and common people. In the case where the father 
is a noble and the son is a simple gentleman, the 
father, when he dies, is buried with the honours 
of a noble, but sacrificed to as a simple gentle- 
man. In the case where the father is a simple 
gentleman and the son a noble, the father, when 
he dies, is buried as a simple gentleman, but 
sacrificed to with the honours of a nobleman. 
The rule for one year of mourning for rela- 
tives is binding up to the rank of a noble, 
but the rule for three years of mourning for 
parents is binding for all up to the Emperor. 
In mourning for parents there is only one rule, 
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and no distinction is made between noble and 
plebeian. 


XIX 


Confucius remarked: “ The Emperor Wu and 
his brother, the Duke of Chow, were indeed 
eminently pious men. Now, true filial piety con- 
sists in successfully carrying out the unfinished 
work of our forefathers and transmitting their 
achievements to posterity. 

“In spring and autumn they repaired and put 
in order the ancestral temple; arranged the 
sacrificial vessels, exhibited the regalia and heir- 
looms of the family, and presented the appro- 
priate offerings of the season. 

“'Тһе principle in the order of precedence іп 
the ceremonies of worship in the ancestral temple 
is, in the first place, to arrange the members of 
the family according to descent. Ranks are 
next considered, in order to give recognition 
to the principle of social distinction. Services 
rendered are next considered as a recognition 
of distinction in moral worth. Їп the general 
banquet those below take precedence of those 
above in pledging the company, in order to show 
that consideration is shown to the meanest. In 
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conclusion, a separate feast is given to the elders, 
in order to recognise the principle of seniority 
according to аре.” 


Lo gather in the same places where our fathers 
before us have gathered ; to perform the same 
ceremonies which they before us have performed ; 
to play the same music which they before us have 
played; to pay respect to those whom they 
honoured ; to love those who were dear to them— 
in fact, to serve them now dead as if they were 
living, and now departed as if they were still 
with us: this is the highest achievement of true 
filial piety. 

The performance of sacrifices to Heaven and 
Earth is meant for the service of God. ‘The per- 
formance of ceremonies in the ancestral temple 
is meant for the worship of ancestors. If one 
only understood the meaning of the sacrifices to 
Heaven and Earth, and the signification of the 
services in ancestral worship, it would be the 
easiest thing to govern a nation. 


XX 


Confucius remarked : “ The power of spiritual 
forces in the Universe—how active it is every- 
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where! Invisible to the eyes, and impalpable 
to the senses, it is inherent in all things, and 
nothing can escape its operation.” 

It is the fact that there are these forces which 
make men in all countries fast and purify them- 
selves, and with solemnity of dress institute 
services of sacrifice and religious worship. Like | 
the rush of mighty waters, the presence of unseen 
Powers is felt: sometimes above us, sometimes 
around us. 

In the Book of Songs it is said : 


“ The presence of the Spirit : 
It cannot be surmised, 
Inspiring fear and awe.” 


Such is the evidence of things invisible that 
it is impossible to doubt the spiritual nature of 
man. 


ХХІ 


The intelligence which comes from the direct 
apprehension of truth is intuition. The appre- 
hension of truth which comes from the exercise 
of intelligence is the result of education. Where 
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there is truth, there is intelligence ; where there 
is intelligence, there is truth. 


ХХІ 


It is only he, іп the world, who possesses 
absolute truth who can get to the bottom of the 
law of his being. He who is able to get to the 
bottom of the law of his being will be able to get 
to the bottom of the law of being of other men. 
He who is able to get to the bottom of the law of 
being of men will be able to get to the bottom of 
the laws of physical nature. He who is able to 
get to the bottom of the laws of physical nature 
will be able to influence the forces of creation of 
the Universe. He who can influence the forces 
of creation of the Universe is one with the 
Powers of the Universe. 


XXIII 


The next order of the process of man’s mind 
is to attain to the apprehension of a particular 
branch of knowledge. In every particular branch 
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of knowledge there is truth. Where there is 
truth, there is substance. Where there is sub- 
stance, there is reality. Where there is reality, 
there is intelligence. Where there із intelli- 
gence, there is power. Where there is power, 
there is influence. Where there is influence, 
there is creative power. It is only he who 
possesses absolute truth in the world who can 
create. 


XXIV 


It is an attribute of the possession of absolute 
truth to be able to foreknow. When a nation 
or family is about to flourish, there are sure to be 
lucky omens. When a nation or family is about 
to perish, there are sure to be signs and prodigies. 
These things manifest themselves in the instru- 
ments of divination and in the agitation of the 
human body. When happiness or calamity is 
about to come, it can be known beforehand. 
When it is good, it can be known beforehand. 
When it is evil, it can also be known beforehand. 
Therefore he who possesses absolute truth is like 
а spiritual being, 
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XXV 


Truth means the realisation of our being; and 
moral law means the law of our being. Truth 
is the beginning and end (the substance) of exist- 
ence. Without truth there is no existence. It 
is for this reason that the moral man values 
truth. 

Truth is not only the realisation of our own 
being: it is that by which things outside of us 
have an existence. The realisation of our being 
is moral sense. ‘The realisation of things out- 
side of us is intellect. These, moral sense 
and intellect, are the powers or faculties of 
our being. They combine the inner or subjective 
and outer or objective use of the power of the 
mind. Therefore with truth everything done is 
right. 


XXVI 


Thus absolute truth is indestructible. Being 
indestructible, it is eternal. Being eternal, it 
is self-existent. Being self-existent, it is infinite. 
Being infinite, it is vast and deep. Being vast 
and deep, it is transcendental and intelligent. 
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It is because it is vast and deep that it contains 
all existence. It is because it is transcendental 
and intelligent that it embraces all existence. It 
is because it is infinite and eternal that it fills all 
existence. In vastness and depth-it is like the 
Earth. In transcendental intelligence it is like 
Heaven. Infinite and eternal, it is Infinitude 
itself. 

Such being the nature of absolute truth, it 
manifests itself without being evident; it produces 
effects without action; it accomplishes its ends 
without being conscious. 


The principle in the course and operation of 
nature may be summed up in one word: it exists 
for its own sake without any double or ulterior 
motive. Hence the way in which it produces 
things is unfathomable. 

Nature is vast, deep, high, intelligent, infinite, 
and eternal. The heaven appearing before us 
is only this bright, shining spot; but when 
taken in its immeasurable extent, the sun, moon, 
stars, and constellations are suspended in it, and 
all things are embraced under it. The earth, ap- 
pearing before us, is but a handful of soil; but 
taken in all its breadth and depth, it sustains 
mighty Himalayas without feeling their weight ; 
rivers and seas dash against it without causing 
it to leak. The mountain appearing before us 
is only a mass of rock ; but taken in all the vast- 
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ness of its size, grass and vegetation grow upon 
it, birds and beasts dwell on it, and treasures 
of precious stones are found in it. The water 
appearing before us is but a ladleful of liquid ; 
but taken in all its unfathomable depths, the 
largest crustaceans, fishes, and reptiles are pro- 
duced in them, and all useful products abound in 
them. 


In the Book of Songs it is said : 


“The ordinance of God, 
How inscrutable it is and goes on for ever.” 


That is to say, this is the attribute of God. 
It is again said : 


“ How excellent it is, 


The moral perfection of King Wen.” 


That is to say, this is the characteristic of the 
nobleness of the Emperor Wen. Moral perfec- 
tion also never dies. 


XXVII 


Oh, how great is the divine moral law in 
man! Vast and illimitable, it gives birth and 
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life to all created things. It towers high up 
to the very heavens. How wonderful and 
great it is! АП the institutions of human 
society and civilisation—laws, customs, and 
usages—have their origin there. All these in- 
stitutions wait for the man before they can 
be put into practice. Hence it is said: Unless 
there be highest moral power, the highest moral 
law cannot be realised. 

Wherefore the moral man, while honouring 
the greatness and power of his moral nature, yet 
does not neglect inquiry and pursuit of knowledge. 
While widening the extent of his knowledge, he 
yet seeks to attain utmost accuracy in the minu- 
test details. While seeking to understand the 
highest things, he yet lives a plain, ordinary life 
in accordance with the moral order. Going over 
what he has already acquired, he keeps adding 
to it new knowledge. Earnest and simple, he 
respects and obeys the laws and usages of social - 
life. 


Lherefore, when in a position of authority, 
he is not proud; in a subordinate position, 
he is not insubordinate. When there is 
moral social order in the country, what he 
speaks will be of benefit to the nation; and 
when there is no moral social order in the 
country his silence will ensure forbearance for 
himself. 
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In the Book of Songs it is вала: 


‘ With wisdom and good sense, 
He guards his life from harm.” 


That is the description of the moral man. 


Confucius remarked: “А man who is foolish, 
and yet is fond of using his own judgment; who 
is in humble circumstances, and yet is fond of 
assuming authority ; who, while living in the 
present age, reverts to the ways of antiquity : 
such a man is one who will bring calamity upon 
himself.” 


To no one but the supreme head of the empire 
does it belong to disturb the established religious 
and social institutions, to introduce new forms 
of government, to change the form and use of 
language. At the present day throughout the 
empire carriage wheels all have the same 
standard form and size, al writing is written 
with the same characters, and in all the rela- 
tions of life all recognise the same established 
principles. 


Although a man may occupy the position of 
the supreme head of the empire, yet, unless he 
possesses the moral qualities fitting him for the 
task, he may not take upon himself to make 
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changes in the established moral and religious 
institutions. Although one may possess the moral 
qualities fitting him for the task, yet, unless he 
occupies the position of the supreme head of the 
empire, he may not take upon himself to make 
changes in the established moral and religious 
institutions. 


Confucius remarked: “I have tried to un- 
derstand the moral and religious institutions of 
the Hsia dynasty, but what remains of those 
institutions in the present state of Ch‘i is not 
sufficient to give me a clue. I have studied 
the moral and religious institutions of the Yin 
dynasty ; the remains of them are still preserved 
in the present state of Sung. I have studied 
the moral and religious institutions of the 
present Chow dynasty, which are now in use. 
In practice I follow the forms of the present 
Chow dynasty.” 


XXVIII 


To attain to the sovereignty of the world, 
there are three important things necessary ; they 
may perhaps be summed up in опе : blamelessness 
of life. 


However excellent a system of moral truths 
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appealing to supernatural authority may be, 
it is not verifiable by experience; what 
is not verifiable by experience cannot com- 
mand credence; and what cannot command 
credence the people will never obey. However 
excellent a system of moral truths appealing 
merely to worldly authority may be it does not 
command respect; what does not command 
respect cannot command credence; and what 
cannot command credence the people will never 
obey. 

Therefore every system of moral laws must be 
based upon the man’s own consciousness. It 
must be verified by the common experience of 
men. Examined into by comparing it with the 
teachings of acknowledged great and wise men 
of the past, there must be no divergence. 
Applying it to the operations and processes of 
nature in the physical universe, there must be no 
contradiction. Confronted with the spiritual 
powers of the universe a man must be able to 
maintain it without any doubt. He must be 
prepared to wait a hundred generations after him 
for the coming of a man of perfect divine nature 
to confirm it without any misgiving. The fact 
that he is able to confront the spiritual powers 
of the universe without any doubt, shows that he 
understands the will of God. The fact that he 
is prepared to wait a hundred generations after 
him for the man of perfect divine nature without 
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any misgiving, shows that he understands the 
nature of man. 

Wherefore it is that it is true of the really 
great moral man, that every act of his Ше 
becomes an example for generations; every- 
thing he does becomes a statute for genera- 
tions, and every word he utters becomes a 
law for generations. Тһоѕе who are far away 
and do not know him look up to him, while 
those who are near and know him do not reject 
him. 

In the Book of Songs it is said : 


“ There they found no fault in him, 
Here they ever welcome him ; 

Thus from day to day and night to night 
They will perpetuate his praise ! ” 


Thus a moral man, unless he realises this 
description of a man, can never obtain at once 
recognition of his moral qualities throughout the 
world. 


ХХІХ 


Confucius taught the truth originally handed 
down by.the ancient Emperors Yao and Shun, 
and he adopted and perfected the system of 
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moral laws established by the Emperors Wen 
and Wu. He showed that they harmonise with 
the divine order which governs the revolu- 
tions of the seasons in the Heaven above and 
that they fit in with the moral design which is 
to be seen in physical nature upon the Earth 
below. 

These moral laws form one system with the 
laws by which Heaven and Earth support and 
contain, overshadow and canopy all things. 
These moral laws form the same system with the 
laws by which the seasons succeed each other and 
the sun and moon appear with the alternations 
of day and night. It is this same system of 
laws by which all created things are produced 
and develop themselves each in its order and 
system without injuring one another; that the 
operations of Nature take their course without 
conflict or confusion; the lesser forces flowing 
everywhere like river currents, while the 
great forces of Creation go silently and steadily 
on. It is this—one system running through 
all—that makes the Universe so impressively 
great, 


XXX 


It is only the man with the most perfect divine 
moral nature who is able to combine in himself 
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quickness of apprehension, intelligence, insight, 
and understanding: qualities necessary for the 
exercise of command; magnanimity, generosity, 
benignity and gentleness: qualities necessary for 
the exercise of patience; originality, energy, 
strength of character and determination: quali- 
ties necessary for the exercise of endurance ; 
dignity, noble seriousness, order and regularity : 
qualities necessary for the exercise of self-respect ; 
grace, method, delicacy and lucidity: qualities 
necessary for the exercise of critical judg- 
ment. 


Thus all-embracing and vast is the nature of 
such a man. Profound it is and inexhaustible, 
like a living spring of water, ever running out 
with life and vitality. All-embracing and vast, 
it is like Heaven. Profound and inexhaustible, 
it is like the abyss. 


As soon as such a man shall make his appear- 
ance in the world, all people will reverence him. 
Whatever he says, all people will believe it. 
Whatever he does, all people will be pleased with 
it. Thus his fame and name will spread and fill 
all the civilised world, extending even to savage 
countries ; wherever ships and carriages reach ; 
wherever the labour and enterprise of man 
penetrate; wherever the heavens overshadow 
and the earth sustains; wherever sun and 
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moon shine; wherever frost and dew fall: all 
who have life and breath will honour and love 
him. ‘Therefore we may say: “ He is the equal 
of God.” 


ХХХІ 


It is only he in this world who is possessed of 
absolute truth that can order and adjust the great 
relations of human society, fix the fundamental 
principles of morality, and understand the laws 
of creation of the Universe. 


Now, where does such a man derive his power | 
and knowledge except from himself? How all- | 
absorbing his humanity! How unfathomable 
the depth of his mind! How infinitely grand and 
vast his divine nature! Who can understand 
such a nature except him who is gifted with 
the most perfect intelligence and endowed 
with the highest divine qualities of nature and 
mind ? 


XXXII 
In the Book of Songs it is said : 


“ Over her brocaded robe, 
She wore a plain and simple dress,” 
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in that way showing her dislike of the loudness of 
its colour and magnificence. Thus the life of the 
moral man is unobtrusive and yet it grows more 
and more in significance; whereas the life of 
the vulgar person is ostentatious, but it loses 
more and more in significance until it becomes 
nothingness. 

The life of the moral man is plain, and yet not 
unattractive; it is simple, and yet full of grace ; 
it is easy, and yet methodical. He knows 
that accomplishment of great things consists 
in doing little things well. He knows that 
great effects are produced by small causes. 
He knows the evidence and reality of what 
cannot be perceived by the senses. ‘Thus he is 
enabled to enter into the world of ideas апа. 
morals. 


In the Book of Songs it is said : 


“ How deep the fish may dive below, 
And yet it is quite clearly seen.” 


Therefore the moral man must examine into 
his own heart and see that he has no cause for 
self-reproach, that he has no evil thought in his 
mind. Wherein the moral man is superior to 
other men consists even in that which is not seen 
by men. 
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In the Book of Songs it is said : 


“Іп your secret chamber even you are judged ; 
See you do nothing to blush for, 
Though but the ceiling looks down upon you.” 


Therefore the moral man, even when he is not 
doing anything, is serious; and, even when he 
does not speak, is truthful. 


In the Book of Songs it is said: 


“АП through the solemn rite not a word was 
spoken, 

And yet all strife was banished from their 
hearts.” 


Hence the moral man, without the induce- 
ment of rewards, 18 able to make the people good ; 
and without the show of anger, to awe them into 
fear more than if he had used the most dreadful 
instruments of punishment. 


In the Book of Songs it is said : 


“Не makes no show of his moral worth, 
Yet all the princes follow in his steps.”’ 


Hence the moral man, by living a life of simple 
truth and earnestness, alone can help to bring 
peace and order in the world. 
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In the Book of Songs it is said : 


* I keep in mind the fine moral qualities which 
make no great noise or show.” 


Confucius remarked: “ Among the means for 
the regeneration of mankind, those made with 
noise and show are of the least importance.” 


In another place in the Book of Songs it is 
said, 


‘ His virtue is light as hair.” 


Still a hair is something material. °“ The 
workings of Almighty God have neither sound nor 
smell.” ‘There is nothing higher than that. 


— 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


HE object of the Editors of this series 1s a 
very definite one. They desire above all 
things that, in their humble way, these books 
shall be the ambassadors of good-will and 
understanding between East and West—the old 
` world of Thought апа the new of Action. In 
this endeavour, and in their own sphere, they 
are but followers of the highest example in the 
land. ‘They are confident that a deeper know- 
ledge of the great ideals and lofty philosophy 
of Oriental thought may help to a revival of 
that true spirit of Charity which neither despises 
nor fears the nations of another creed and 
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INTRODUCTION 


ONFUCIUS is one of the few supremely great 
figures in the world’s history. A man’s 
greatness must always be measured, in the first 
place, by the consensus of opinion in his own 
country ; the judgment of foreigners can only be 
allowed to have a secondary value. Especially 
is this true when the critics are not only foreigners, 
but belong to a totally different order of civilisa- 
tion from the men whose greatness they would 
appraise. For even if they can keep their minds 
free from purely national bias of the unreasoning 
sort, they will naturally look for such attributes 
as are highly prized among themselves, and feel 
disappointed if these are not much in evidence. 
They will be apt to see certain defects too plainly, 
whereas they may easily overlook or fail to ap- 
preciate to the full those very qualities on which 
the title to greatness is mainly based. These 
errors and prejudices will, doubtless, tend to 
disappear as more intimate knowledge is gained 
and the essential unity of human nature shows 
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itself beneath the accidents of custom and en- 
vironment. But the process will always be slow. 
The name of Confucius may be deemed sufficiently 
familiar in the West to render unnecessary any 
revision of the popular verdict which has already 
been passed on him. But are his judges equally 
familiar with the teaching which his name re- 
presents ? The name of Shakespeare was well 
enough known to Frenchmen in the time of 
Voltaire. Yet how many generations had to 
pass. ere they began to recognise his true great- 
ness ? The parallel between dramatist and social 
reformer may seem strained, but it is not drawn 
at random. In both cases, wide differences of 
language and the inadequacy of translations to 
bridge the gap, lie at the root of the trouble. 

No great man has suffered more than Confucius 
from the stupidity, the misstatements and the 
misrepresentations, from the lack of sympathy 
and generosity, and, in some points, from the 
pure ignorance of his critics. Early travellers 
arriving from the West, amongst a people utterly 
alien to themselves in almost every detail— 
language, dress, habits, modes of thought, ethical 
ideals and general view of lite—would have done 
well to walk very warily and, in the Confucian 
phrase, “to reserve their judgment ’”’ on what 
they saw and heard around them. But patience 
and discrimination were the very last virtues 
which these inquisitive newcomers had a mind 
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to practise; and, unluckily, the extraordinary 
fame of the national sage marked him out as one 
of the earliest victims to their thirst for the 
marvellous. On the strength of Chinese evidence, 
readily forthcoming and eagerly swallowed, the 
most exaggerated accounts of this new luminary 
were poured into the ears of Europe, and it may 
well be imagined that these enthusiastic reports 
suffered no diminution in the telling. Confucius 
was the prince of philosophers, the wisest and 
most consummate of sages, the loftiest moralist, 
the most subtle and penetrating intellect that 
the world had ever seen. He was a statesman, 
a bard, an historian and an antiquary rolled 
into one. His sagacity put the most illustrious 
of ancient and modern philosophers to shame. 
He was the greatest and noblest representative 
of the greatest, happiest, and most highly 
civilised people on the face of the earth. Such 
extravagant eulogy could only pave the way for 
disillusionment. When, after the lapse of a 
hundred years or so, foreigners had painfully 
acquired sufficient knowledge of the language to 
enable them to begin translating, after a fashion, 
parts of the Classics said to have been composed 
by this glorious sage, or at least containing the 
choicest pearls of his wisdom still extant, it is 
not altogether surprising that the results did 
not come up to the general expectation. . Reac- 
tion set in, and it soon became the fashion to 
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decry the once much-lauded philosopher. His 
sayings, which had been extolled as the very 
epitome of wisdom, were now voted jejune and 
commonplace. His teaching was found to be 
shallow, disjointed, unsatisfying. He was blamed 
for his materialistic bias, for his rigid formalism, 
for his poverty of ideas, for his lack of spiritual 
elevation. Comparisons, much in his disfavour, 
were drawn between him and the founders of 
other world-systems of religion and ethics. All 
this before the circumstances of his career had 
been studied, before the surface of contemporary 
Chinese history had been so much as scratched, 
before the host of native commentators and 
critics had been consulted, or their existence 
even become known; above all, before the very 
book which contained his authentic sayings had 
been translated with anything approaching to 
exactness or understanding, or with a faint 
realisation of its numerous difficulties and pit- 
falls. А 
Such was still the deplorable state of things 
when Legge set to work on his translation of the 
Confucian Canon, which when completed many 
years later, with its exhaustive prolegomena, 
‘notes and appendices, formed a truly wonderful 
monument of research and erudition. With its 
publication, Chinese scholarship was carried at 
once to a higher plane, and foreign study of 
Confucian doctrine began in earnest. The heavy 
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accumulations of ignorance and error were in 
large part removed, and the figure of the great 
Teacher began at last to emerge from the “ ob- 
literating sands of time.” His sayings were по 
longer read as interesting but desultory fragments 
of conversation, but studied in relation to the 
events of his life. From various Chinese sources, 
the chief of which were the Analects themselves 
and Ssu-ma Ch‘ien’s biography, Legge managed 
to compile a good and coherent account of the 
sage’s life, work and wanderings, which was an 
enormous advance on anything that had been 
done before, and is not likely, even in the future, 
to undergo any considerable addition or amend- 
ment. ‘There are many minor points which may 
be disputed, and many long blanks which may 
never be filled up, but taken as a whole, the 
chronology and the leading events of the life of 
Confucius must now be considered ав finally 
settled. 

If Legge is on firm ground where hard facts 
are concerned, it is far otherwise when he comes 
to draw inferences from these facts, to sum up 
the salient principles of Confucian ethics, and to 
pass judgment on the character of Confucius 
himself. His pronouncements on these points, 
too hastily accepted as final, need to be carefully 
re-examined and, as І shall hope to show, largely 
modified if not totally reversed. His opinion, 
of course, was based chiefly on his own inter- 
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pretation of the more important sayings in 
the Analects, in translating which he had the 
oral help of native scholars, besides the benefit 
of voluminous standard commentaries. ‘Thus 
equipped for his task, it cannot but appear strange 
that he, admittedly a great sinologue, should 
have gone so far astray as to miss the very core 
and essence of the doctrines to the elucidation 
of which he devoted most of his life. The ex- 
planation may lie in the fact that he was a Chris- 
tian missionary in the first place, and only 
secondly a scientific student; he had come to 
teach and convert the heathen, not to be taught 
or converted by them. ‘This preconceived idea 
acted as a drag on the free use of his under- 
standing, and prevented him from entering 
whole-heartedly into his subject. We are told 
that the Master himself had “ по foregone con- 
clusions,” but Legge’s whole attitude to Con- 
fucianism bespoke one comprehensive and fatal 
foregone conclusion—the conviction that it must 
at every point prove inferior to Christianity. A 
certain inelasticity of mind showed itself also 
in the way in which he approached the work of 
translation. He was too apt to look upon a 
Chinese word as something rigid and unchanging 
in its content, which might be uniformly rendered 
by a single English equivalent. Delicate shades 
of meaning he too often ruthlessly ignored. Now 
there is a certain number of Chinese terms which 
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mirror Chinese ideas, but have really no absolute 
equivalent in English at all, and must therefore 
be translated with the aid of circumlocution, and 
in such a way as to suit the context and the general 
spirit of the passage. It is in such terms, unfor- 
tunately, that the very essence and inner sig- 
nificance of the Confucian teaching are contained. 
Obviously, if proper equivalents are not given, 
the whole sense of the passages in which they 
occur will be lost or violently distorted. Worse 
still, the judgments laboriously built up on such 
rotten foundations will be hopelessly vitiated. 
Here, indeed, we have an object-lesson of the 
importance, clearly recognised by Confucius 
himself, of “ defining terms ” and making “ words 
harmonise with things.” Indispensable as such 
a process is for any investigation in which lan- 
guage plays a part, it is doubly so when words 
have to be transplanted, as it were, from their 
native soil to one differing from it in almost 
every conceivable quality. Such an operation 
can only be successful if carried out with the 
utmost delicacy and care, and no amount of 
erudition can supply the want of that instinctive 
feeling for the right word which is the translator’s 
choicest gift. The scope of the present work 
forbids my entering into details, but some broad 
examples of failure in this respect will be noted 
later on. 

Of the life of Confucius only the barest sketch 
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can be given here, but stress may be laid on one 
or two points which it is important to bear in 
mind. Confucius was born at a time when the 
feudal system, established several centuries earlier 
by the founder of the Chou dynasty, was showing 
unmistakable signs of disruption and decay. It 
is almost certain that China had been feudally 
governed from the very earliest times, but Wu 
Wang placed the whole system on a seemingly 
firmer basis than ever. He divided his realm into 
a large number of vassal states, which he bestowed 
upon his own kith and kin who had helped him 
to the throne. Thus the Empire really came to 
resemble the huge united family which Chinese 
political theorists declare it to be, and for a short 
time all seems to have worked smoothly. But 
as the bonds of kinship grew looser, the central 
government gradually lost all effective control 
over its unruly children, and the various states 
were soon embroiled in perpetual feuds and 
struggles among themselves, besides being usually 
at loggerheads with the parent dynasty. The 
state of things that ensued may be likened 
(though on a far larger scale) to several Wars of 
the Roses going on at the same time, or better 
still, to the turbulence of the later days of the 
Holy Roman Empire, when the fealty of its mem- 
bers had become merely nominal. Matters were 
further complicated in many of the states by the 
upgrowth of large and powerful families which 
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often attempted either by insidious methods or 
by open violence to wrest the supreme authority 
into their own hands. Thus in Lu, the com- 
paratively small state to which Confucius belonged, 
there were three such families, the Chi, the 
Méng, and the Shu; the heads of these clans, 
of whom we hear a good deal in the Analects, 
had already, by the time of Confucius, reduced 
their lawful prince (or duke, as he is generally 
called) to a condition of virtual dependency. 
On the other hand, they themselves were some- 
times threatened by the lawless behaviour of 
their own officers, such as the ambitious chariot- 
driver, Yang Huo,’ who thought nothing of 
seizing towns or even the person of his own chief, 
in order to hold him to ransom. Thus, though 
the period of the “ Warring States ” is not usually 
reckoned as beginning until after the death of 
Confucius, the date is a purely arbitrary one, 
inasmuch as his whole life long disturbances were 
rife and military operations well-nigh incessant 
throughout the length and breadth of China. 
In the midst of the prevailing disorder, Confucius 
comported himself with an admirable mixture 
of dignity, tact and outspoken courage. Wisely 
opposing the dangerous tendency to decentralisa- 
tion, and upholding the supreme authority of 
the Emperor as against his too powerful vassals, 
he heartily disapproved of the illegal usurpations 
1 See p. 121. 
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of the dukes, the great families and the soldiers 
of fortune that preyed one upon the other, and 
did not shrink on occasion from expressing his 
disgust in unequivocal terms. But knowing the 
futility of protests unbacked by force, he kept 
himself aloof for the most part, and devoted 
himself to a long course of study and teaching, 
gathering, it is said, as many as three thousand 
disciples around him. This is a palpable ex- 
aggeration, but there can be no doubt that he 
had become a marked man and gained great 
fame as a moralist and teacher many years 
before he actually took office. ‘In 501 B.C., at 
the age of fiity, he at last made his entry on the 
political stage by accepting the governorship of 
а small town in Lu. Неге he is said to have been 
eminently successful in the work of reform, and 
he rapidly rose to be the most trusted adviser 
of Duke Ting, who on one occasion at least 
owed his life to the courage and address of his 
minister. But it was not long ere the weak and 
fickle character of the ruler, carefully manipu- 
lated by rivals to Confucius, brought about a 
catastrophe. The neighbouring state of СА", 
jealous of the new prosperity of Lu under the 
régime of the sage, cunningly sent as a gift to the 
prince a band of beautiful women, trained in song 
and dance, and a number of magnificent horses, 
in order to distract his mind from the serious 
cares of state. The plotters had evidently taken 
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the measure of their victim, for the artifice 
succeeded, and Confucius felt compelled to resign. 
Then began the weary years of wandering from 
state to state, in which we cannot follow him 
here, except to note a sagacious prophecy uttered 
by a friendly official on the frontier of Wei. 
Coming out from an interview with Confucius, 
he comforted the woebegone disciples by telling 
them that their Master’s divine mission was now 
only just beginning.’ It may, indeed, be that 
the ensuing period of homeless exile, hardships 
and danger, did more to spread the fame of the 
great reformer than either the few brilliant years 
of office or those spent as a teacher in the com- 
parative seclusion of Lu. For one thing, it could 
not but inspire and fortify his followers to ob- 
serve that the lofty principles which a sudden 
accession to power had failed to corrupt, were 
equally capable of standing the test of adversity. 
His serene and courageous bearing in many a 
strange and perilous situation proved that the 
conception of a “ higher type of man” was for 
him no empty ideal, but the worthy object of 
practical endeavour. It is sad, however, to reflect 
that the best years of his life had passed before 
the call came which resulted in his return. Had 
it not been so long delayed, he would doubtless 
have thrown himself once more into the arena 
of public affairs, and begun rebuilding the fabric 
1 Seo p. 118. 
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of good government which had been so rudely 
shattered thirteen years before. His patience 
would have been equal to the task; but he was 
now an old man, worn out by years of travel, 
privation and anxiety, at a time of life when the 
physical frame begins to demand a certain 
measure of quiet and repose. Hence, though he 
may be said to have returned to his native state 
with flying colours, he took no further active part 
in its administration, but devoted the rest of his 
life to literary labours which have added materi- 
ally to his fame. Such were the collecting and 
editing of certain old national ballads known to 
us as the Odes, and the penning of the Spring 
and Autumn Annals of Lu, which may be regarded 
as the first real record of authentic facts, as 
opposed to the mere string of speeches and 
eulogies which we find in the miscalled Book of 
History. 

То this closing period, too, are to be referred 
most of the sayings given in the present volume. 
These, together with the invaluable biography 
by su-ma Ch‘ien, which is largely built upon 
them, form the only really reliable source of 
information about Confucius and his doctrines. 
Тһе Chinese title Lun Үй may be rendered 
“ Conversations ” or “ Discussions,” but neither 
is a very apt description of the work, which 
contains very little discussion in the ordinary 
sense. It consists in fact almost wholly of 
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detached obiter dicta, or replies to questions put 
by various disciples on subjects chiefly moral or 
personal. These sayings were once supposed to 
have been collected and committed to writing 
by the immediate disciples of Confucius, but 
Legge has shown sufficient reason to believe that 
they were transmitted orally at first, and did not 
take the form in which we have them until at 
least two generations after the Master’s death. 
Nor must it be imagined that they represent the 
rpsissima verba of Confucius. No man could 
have made offhand remarks in such a crisp, 
concise and epigrammatic style. А translation, 
in which brevity has again and again to be 
sacrificed to smoothness and lucidity, hardly 
allows the European reader to form any idea of 
the glittering compactness of these sayings in the 
original. So far from having been uttered im- 
promptu, they appear to have been repeatedly 
ground and polished, and shorn of every redun- 
dancy, until they shone like diamonds fresh from 
the hands of the cutter. At the same time, as 
expressing the essence of what the Master thought 
and the substance of what he said, it is with good 
reason that they are to be found inscribed on 
hundreds of thousands of scrolls and tablets in 
every corner of the Empire. These gems, how- 
ever, are unsorted. As in most Chinese philo- 
sophical works, there is very little attempt at 
orderly arrangement ; even such a rough classi- 
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fication as will be found in this volume is absent. 
‘This is not necessarily to be regarded as a defect : 
jewels jumbled in a heap often have a charm 
which they lack when strung symmetrically into 
a neckiace. The only danger is that unwary 
readers, looking in vain for a beginning, a middle 
and an end, may jump to the conclusion that 
Confucius himself was merely a master of casual 
apophthegms; they may very easily miss the 
connecting principles which serve to bind the 
Contucian teachings into one rounded system. 
Куеп the disciples seem to have been in danger 
of overlooking the whole in their admiration of 
the parts. It- needed the penetration of Tséng 
Tzu to tell them that the Master’s Way was, 
after all, simple in its diversity, and might be 
summed up in two words: duty to oneself and 
charity to one’s neighbour. Unhappily, owing 
to the misinterpretation of these important 
words, the beautiful simplicity of the Confucian 
doctrine has long passed unrecognised. 

For what has been, and is perhaps even now, 
the prevailing conception of Confucius in the 
West ? Does not the name conjure up in most 
minds the figure of a highly starched philosopher, 
dry, formal, pedantic, almost inhuman in the 
unimpeachable correctness of his personal con- 
duct, rigid and precise in his notions of ceremonial, 
admirable no doubt in his sentiments, but always 
more a man of words than of deeds? Не has 
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been constantly accused of laying undue weight 
on things external, of undervaluing natural 
impulses of the heart. “ Propriety,” says Legge, 
“was a great stumbling-block in the way of 
Confucius. His morality was the result of the 
balancings of his intellect, fettered by the de- 
cisions of men of old, and not the gushings of a 
loving heart, responsive to the promptings of 
Heaven, and in sympathy with erring and feeble 
humanity.” It is high time that an effective 
protest was made against such an amazing 
piece of misrepresentation. With bitter truth 
we may retort that “ propriety ’—that is, the 
Chinese word li which has been cruelly saddled 
with this absurd rendering—has indeed been a 
stumbling-block, but a stumbling-block not so 
much to Confucius as to Dr. Legge himself. The 
whole tenor of the Master’s teaching cries aloud 
against such wilful and outrageous distortion. 
Any one who reads the sayings carefully will soon 
discover that this accusation is not only libellous 
but grotesque in its remoteness from the truth. 
If there is one thing more than another which 
distinguishes Confucius from the men of his day, 
it is the supreme importance which he attached 
to jén, the feeling in the heart, as the source of 
all right conduct, the stress which he laid on the 
internal as opposed to the external, and even on 
motives rather than outward acts, except in so far 
as these might be taken as an index to character, 
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Over and over again he gave proof of the highest 
and noblest moral courage in ignoring the narrow 
rules of conventional morality апа etiquette 
when these conflicted with good feeling and 
common sense, and setting up in their stead the 
grand rule of conscience which, by asserting the 
right of each individual to judge such matters 
for himself, pushed liberty to a point which was 
quite beyond the comprehension of his age. ` бо 
far from being “ fettered by the decisions of men 
of old,” it was his hand that valiantly essayed to 
strike the fetters of bigotry and prejudice from 
the necks of his countrymen.» But whilst de- 
clining to be bound by the ideas and the standards 
of others, he was not blind to the danger of liberty 
degenerating into license. ~ The new fetters, there- 
оге, that he forged for mankind were those of 
| ап iron self-discipline and self-control, unaccom- 
‚ panied, however, by anything in the shape of 
_ bodily mortification, a practice which he knew 
| to be at once more showy and less troublesome 
‘than the discipline of the mind. 

Another charge not infrequently heard is one 
of a certain repellent coldness of temperament 
and stiffness of demeanour. The warrant for 
such a statement is not so readily forthcoming, 
unless indeed it is to be found in the stiff ала. 
repellent style which characterises some trans- 
lations of his sayings. In the Analects we are 
told the exact opposite of this. The Master, we 
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read there, was uniformly cheerful in demeanour, 
and he evidently unbent to quite an unusual 
extent with his disciples, considering the respect 
and deference universally shown to age and 
learning in China. Is it at all conceivable that 
a man of cold and unlovable temper should have 
attracted round him hundreds of disciples, with 
many of whom he was on terms of most intimate 
intercourse, meeting them not only in the lecture- 
room, as modern professors meet their classes, 
but living with them, eating, drinking, sleeping 
and conversing with them, until all their idiosyn- 
crasies, good or bad, were better known to him 
than to their own parents? Is it explicable, 
except on the ground of deep personal afiection, 
that he should have been followed into exile by 
a faithful band of disciples, not one of whom is 
known ever to have deserted or turned against 
him? Is coldness to be predicated of the man 
who in his old age, for once losing something of 
his habitual self-control, wept passionately for 
the death of his dearly loved disciple Yen Hui, 
and would not be comforted ? 

But it has been reserved for the latest English 
translator of the Analects, the Rev. Mr. Jennings, 
to level some of the worst charges at his head. 
To begin with, he approvingly quotes, as Legge’s 
final opinion on Confucius, words occurring in 
the earliest edition of the Chinese Classics to the 
effect that he is “ unable to regard him as a great 
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man,” quite heedless of the fact that the following 
stands in the edition of 1893 (two years before 
his -own translation appeared): °“ But I must 
now leave the sage. I hope I have not done him 
injustice ; the more I have studied his character 
and opinions, the more highly have I come to 
| regard him. He was a very great man, and his 
influence has been on the whole a great benefit 
ito the Chinese, while his teachings suggest im- 
| portant lessons to ourselves who profess to belong 
‘to the school of Christ.” This summing-up, 
though certainly unexpected in view of much 
that has gone before, does partly atone for the 
unjust strictures which Dr. Legge felt it necessary 
to pass on Confucius at an earlier period, though 
it may require many years entirely to obliterate 
their effect. What I wish to emphasise at present, 
however, is the unfairness of quoting an early 
and presumably crude and ill-considered opinion 
in preference to the latest and maturest judgment 
of an authority who at no time can be said to 
err on the side of over-partiality for his subject. 

But this is not all. For after pointing out, 
truly enough, that Confucius cannot well be 
blamed for “giving no impulse to religion,” 
inasmuch as he never pretended to make this 
his aim, Mr. Jennings goes on to pick some 
holes on his own account, and incontinently falls 
into exactly the same error that he had previously 
rebuked in Dr. Legge, “In Ыз reserve about 
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great and important matters, while professing 
to teach men, he is perhaps most to blame, 
and in his holding back what was best in the 
religion of the ancients.” What these great 
and important matters were, is not made very 
clear, but if, as seems probable, the phrase is 
simply another way of referring to “ the religion 
of the ancients,” it can only be repeated that 
religion was a subject which he disliked to discuss 
and certainly did not profess to teach, as is 
plainly indicated in the Analects. And the reason 
why he refrained from descanting on such matters 
was that, knowing nothing of them himself, 
he felt that he would have been guilty of hypocrisy 


and fraud had he made a show of instructing ` 


others therein. Would that a like candour dis- 
tinguished some of our own professed teachers 
of religion ! 

The last accusation against Confucius is the 
most reckless of all. “ There is,” according 
to Mr. Jennings, “a certain selfishness in his 
teaching, which had the effect of making those 
who came under his influence soon feel them- 
selves great and self-satisfied.” As only the 
feeblest of evidence is produced to support this 
wild statement, it will not be necessary to con- 
sider it at any length, though we may ask in 
passing whether Yen Hui, the disciple who 
profited most from his Master’s teaching and 
best exemplified it, is depicted as exhibiting 
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this alleged self-satisfaction in a peculiarly 


. noticeable degree. For an answer to this ques- 
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tion the reader may be referred to Tséng Tzu’s 
remarks on p. 128. 

The truth is, though missionaries and other 
zealots have long attempted to obscure the fact, 


y that the moral teaching of Confucius is absolutely 
| the purest and least open to the charge of selfish- 


ness of any in the world. Its principles are neither 
utilitarian on the one hand norreligiouson the other, 
that is to say, it is not based on the expectation 
of profit or happiness to be gained either in this 
world or in the next (though Confucius doubt- 


less believed that well-being would as a general 


rule accompany virtuous conduct). “ Virtue for 
_ virtue’s sake ” is the maxim which, if not enunci- 


ated by him in so many words, was evidently 
the corner-stone of his ethics and the mainspring 
of his own career. Not that he would have 
quite understood the modern formula, or that 
the idea of virtue being practised for anything 
but its own sake would ever have occurred to 
his mind. Virtue resting on anything but its 


own basis would not have seemed to him virtue 
In the true sense at all, but simply another name 
ı for prudence, foresight, or cunning. Yet material 
advantage, disguised as much as you will, but 
still material advantage in one form or another, 


is what impels most men to espouse any particular 
form of religion. Hence it is nothing less than 
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a standing miracle that Confucianism, which 
makes no promise of blessings to be enjoyed in 
this life or the next, should have succeeded without 
the adjunct of other supernatural elements than 
that of ancestor-worship. Even this was ac- 
cepted by Confucius as a harmless prevailing 
custom rather than enjoined by him as an essential 
part of his doctrine. Unlike Christianity and Ma- 
hometanism, the Way preached by the Chinese 
sage knows neither the sanction of punishment 
nor the stimulus of reward in an after-life. Even 
Buddhism holds out the hope of Nirvana to the 
pure of heart, and preaches the long torment 
of successive rebirths to those who fall short 
of perfect goodness. No great religion is devoid 
of elevated precepts, or has ever failed to mould 
numbers of beautitul characters to attest the 
presence of something good and great within 
it. But in every case the element of supernatural- 
ism, which is of course inseparable from a religion 
properly so called, introduces a new motive for 
men’s actions and makes it no longer possible 
for virtue to be followed purely for its own sake, 
without thought of a hereafter. Thus, if we 
assent to Comte’s famous law of the Three 
States, Confucianism really represents a more 
advanced stage of civilisation Шап biblical 
Christianity. Indeed, as Mr. Carey Hall has } 
recently pointed out in an article on the subject, 
- Confucius may be regarded as the true fore- 
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runner of Comte in his positivist mode of 
thought. 

His whole system is based on nothing more 
nor less than the knowledge-of human nature. 
Тһе instincts of man are social and therefore 
fundamentally good, while egoism is at bottom 
an artificial product and evil. Hence the insist- 
ence on altruism which we find in the sayings 
of Confucius, the injunction to “act socially,” 
to live for others in living for oneself. The 
most important word in the Confucian vocabulary 
is jén, which in the following extracts is trans- 
lated “ virtue ” only for want of a better term. 
Our English word “ virtue ” has so many different 
shades of meaning and is withal so vague, that in 
using it, the idea of altruism is often hardly 
present to our mind. But in jén the implication 
of °" social good ” emerges much more distinctly. 
Its connotation has no doubt extended gradually 
until it seems often to be rather a compendium 
of all goodness than any one virtue in particular. 
But this development only means that the word 
is following in the track of the thing itself. For 
let a man be but thoroughly imbued with the 
altruistic spirit, and he may be termed “ good ” 
without qualification, since all other virtues 
tend to flow from unselfishness. 

The Confucian theory of man’s social obliga- 
tions rests first and foremost on the fact that he 
forms part of a great social machine—an aggre- 
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gation of units, each of which is called a family. 
Тһе family, in Chinese eyes, is a microcosm of 
the Empire, or rather, since the family is chrono- 
logically prior to the State, it is the pattern on 
which the greater organism has moulded itself. 
Тһе feudal system under which Confucius lived 
naturally accentuated the likeness. The Emperor 
had, in theory at least, paternal authority over 
his feudal princes, who in turn, standing to one 
another in the relation of elder and younger 
brothers, were regarded as the fathers of their 
respective peoples. Now, the way to ensure that 
a machine as a whole may run smoothly and well, 
is to see that each part shall fulfil its own function 
in proper subordination to the rest. How is 
this result achieved in the family ? Obviously 
through the controlling will of the father, who 
has supreme authority over all the other members. 
But this authority is not by any means the mere 
brute force of a tyrant. It is based firstly on 
the natural order of things, whereby the father 
is clearly intended to be the protector of his 
children; and secondly, as a consequence of 
this, on the love and respect which will normally 
spring up in the minds of the children for their 
protector. Such is the genesis of filial piety, 
which plays so large a part in Chinese ethics. 
It is quite untrue, however, to say with Mr. 
Jennings, that no corresponding parental duties 
are recognised by Confucius, as the following 
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anecdote may serve to show. During the sage’s 
short period of office as Minister of Crime, a 
father came to him bringing some serious charge 
against his son. Confucius kept them both in 
prison for three months, without making any 
difference in favour of the father, and then let 
them go. ‘The Minister Chi Huan remonstrated 
with him for this, and reminded him of his saying, 
that filial duty was the first thing to be insisted 
on. “What hinders you now from putting 
this unfihal son to death as an example to all 
the people?” Confucius’ reply was, that the 
father had never taught his son to be filial, and 
that therefore the guilt really rested with him. 

For the harmonious working of a family, 
/ then, we need respect for authority оп one side, 
| and self-sacrifice on the other. Тһе father’s 
object must be entirely altruistic—the good of his 
family. Then only will he be doing his duty 
as a father, just as a son is not doing his duty 
unless he shows honour and obedience to his 
parents. Тһе all-important element which makes 
possible the working of the family machine, the 
lubricating oil that eases the bearings, is not 
merely filial piety without any corresponding 
feeling on the part of the parent, but rather a 
certain subtle principle of harmony and self- 
control permeating every member of the family 
group, which restrains egoistic propensities and 
promotes the common good. This is the Chinese 
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term lz, which in this sense of a quality of the soul 
is hardly translatable by any single word or 
combination of words, but is certainly not to 
be rendered by any such atrocious phrase as 
“the rules of propriety.” 1 

Now Confucius saw that the same general | 
principles which govern the family are applicable } 
also to that greatest of families, the State. Неге | 
we have the Emperor, in whose hands the supreme 
authority must lie, excrcising functions exactly 
analogous to those of the father of a family. 
But if his is the supreme authority, his must 
also be the supreme responsibility. Veneration 
and respect are his due, but only because he 
identifies himself. with the good of the people. 
In public affairs, just as in the home, there must 
be that same principle of harmony to regulate 
the relations of governor and governed, otherwise 
the machine will not work. There must be le 
here as well, but as it is not possible for the 
sovereign to maintain with his subjects the per- 
sonal intimacy which unites a father and his 
sons, it is necessary to fall back upon symbols, and 
to give outward and visible expression to the 
inward sentiments of loyalty and respect which 
should animate the breast of each member of 
the nation. These symbols are the rites and 
ceremonies of which Confucius was considered 
such a past-master. He saw indeed their full 

1 See note on p. 60. 
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importance as symbols, but he also knew that, 
divorced from the inward feeling, they were mean- 
ingless and without value. In this way it is 
easy to see how the word li, as a human attribute, 
acquired its various shades of meaning, from 
the harmony in the soul which prompts action in 
accordance with true natural instincts, down to 
ordinary politeness and good manners—also 
an indispensable lubricant in the lesser dealings 
of life between man and man. 

It was in the family again that Confucius 
found a natural force at work which he thought 
might be utilised as an immense incentive to 
virtue. This was the universal human proneness 
to imitation. Knowing that personal example 
is the most effective way in which a father can 
teach his sons what is right, he unhesitatingly 
attributed the same powerful influence to the 
personal conduct of the sovereign, and went so 
far as to declare that if the ruler was personally 
upright, his subjects would do their duty un- 
bidden ; if he was not upright, they would not 
obey, whatever his bidding. “Тһе virtue of 
the prince,” he said, “is like unto wind; that 
of the people, like unto grass. For it is the 
nature of grass to bend when the wind blows 
upon it.” It must be admitted that Confucius 
has in this particular somewhat overshot the 
mark and formed too sanguine an estimate of the 
force of example. It would be unfair, however, 
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to base our argument on the analogy of modern 
democratic states, where the controlling power 
is split up into several branches, and the con- 
spicuousness of the monarch is much diminished. 
Not that even the constitutional sovereign of 
to-day may not wield a very decided influence 
in morals. But this influence was much greater 
while the king retained full despotic power, 
and greatest of all in feudal times, when the 
successive gradations of rank and the nice ar- 
rangement of a hierarchy of officials, each ac- 
countable to the one above him, were specially 
designed to convey and filter it among all classes 
of the community. Had Confucius been able to 
find a prince who would have acted consistently 
on Confucian principles, the results might have 
been almost as grand as he anticipated. The 
experiment was tried, we must remember, on a 
small scale, when Confucius himself became 
governor of a town in the State of Lu. And 
although one must be chary of accepting all the 
extravagant tales which gathered round his 
brief official career, it seems indisputable that 
this political theory, unlike many others, proved 
reasonably successful in actual practice. 

Of course the weak point is that every king 
cannot be a Confucius, and unless some practical 
method can be devised of electing rulers on the 
ground of merit alone, it is impossible to ensure 
that their conduct shall serve as a pattern to their 
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people. °“ Rotten wood cannot be carved,” the 
Master himself once remarked, and he found 
bitter confirmation of his saying in Duke Ting of 
Lu. Nothing could ever have been made out of 
such utterly weak and worthless material. And 
he afterwards spent thirteen years of his life in 
the fruitless search for a sovereign who would 
correspond even faintly to his ideal. Such un- 
swerving devotion to the abstract cause of right 
and justice. and good government cannot but 
puzzle those who have been taught to regard 
Confucius as the very type and embodiment of 
materialistic wisdom and practical utilitarianism. 
But in truth, strange though it may sound, he 
was a great idealist who gained his hold on his 
countrymen by virtue rather of his noble 
imaginings and lofty aspirations than of any 
immediate results or tangible achievements. 
By the men of his own day he was more often 
than not considered a charlatan and an impostor. 
| It is remarkable that even the two Taoist 
| recluses and the eccentric Chieh Yu (р. 122) 
¦ should have condemned him as a visionary and 
a “crank.” Similar was the impression he made 
on the gate-keeper who asked a disciple if his 
Master was the man °“ who was always trying to 
do what he knew to be impossible.” ‘This playful 
Sarcasm is really the best commentary on his 
career, and one that pays him unintentionally 
the greatest honour. Though often disheartened 
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by the long and bitter struggle against adverse 
circumstance and the powers of evil, he never 
gave over in disgust. Therein lay his greatness. 
‘° Wer immer strebend sich bemüht, Den können 
wir erlosen,”’ sing the angels in Faust, and no 
man ever toiled for the good of his fellow-crea- 
tures with greater perseverance or with less 
apparent prospect of success. In this, the truest 
sense, he could say that his whole life had been 
а prayer (р. 87) He succeeded іп that he 
seemed to fail. He never achieved the Utopian 
object of retorming all mankind by means of a 
wise and good sovereign. On the contrary, after 
his death confusion grew worse confounded, and 
the din of arms rose to a pitch from which it did 
not subside until after the momentous revolution 
which swept away the Chou dynasty and estab- 
lished a new order of things in China. In a 
radically individualistic and liberty-loving country 
like China, the feudal system was bound sooner 
or later to perish, even as it perished in a later 
day among ourselves. But throughout the 
anarchy of that terrible period, the light kindled 
by Confucius burned steadily and prepared men’s 
minds for better things. His ideal of govern- 
ment was not forgotten, his sayings were trea- 
sured like gold in the minds of the people. Above 
all, his own example shone like a glorious beacon, 
darting its rays through the night of misery and 
oppression and civil strife which in his lifetime 
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he had striven so earnestly to remove. And so 
it came about that his belief in the political value 
of personal goodness was in some sort justified 
after all; for the great and inspiriting pattern 
which he sought in vain among the princes of his 
time was to be afforded in the end by no other 
than himself—the “ throneless king,” who is for 
ever enshrined in the hearts of his countrymen. 
It is absurd, then, to speak of his life as a failure. 
Measured by results—the almost incalculably 
great and far-reaching consequences which fol- 
lowed tardily but irresistibly after he was gone— 
his life was one of the most successful ever lived 
by man. Three others, and only three, are com- 
parable to it in world-wide influence : Gautama’s 
self-sacrificing sojourn among men, the stormy 
career of the Arab Prophet, and the “sinless 
years ” which found their close on Golgotha. 


LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL DISCIPLES 


The proper names occurring in the Analects 
present some difficulty to the European reader, 
as one and the same person is often referred to 
in several different ways—by his surname and 
personal name, by his “style,” or by a com- 
bination of the two, while among intimates the 
personal name only is employed. Mr. Ku has 
on this account eliminated almost -all proper 
names from his translation, using a periphrasis 
instead. But by this method one misses much 
of the characterisation which is such an attrac- 
tive feature of the Analects. I have judged it 
better to give the names of the principal disciples 
exactly as they appear in the Chinese, and to 
provide a table of their various appellations for 
easy reference. An asterisk denotes the name 
most frequently used. 


SURNAME AND MIXED 

PERSONAL NAME. STYLE. APPELLATION, 
Yen Hui Те Yuan Yen Yian.* 
Min Sun ) Тәл Ch‘ien Min Tzii-ch‘ien,* 
(Min Tzu) ) 
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SURNAME AND 


PERSONAL NAME. 


Jan Kéng 
Jan Yung 
Jan Ch‘iu 
Chung Yu 


Tsai Үй 
Tuan-mu Тл 
Yen Yen 

Pu Shang 
Chuan-sun Shih 
Tséng Shén 
(Tséng Т/й%)) 
Fan Hsu 
Ssti-ma Kéng 
Kung-hsi Ch‘th 
YuJo | 
(Yu Tzii*) | 


PRINCIPAL 


STYLE. 


Po Niu* 
Chung Kung* 
Tză Yu 

Тї Lu*) 
Chi Lu f 
Tză Wo 

Тәй Kung* 
Той Yu* 

Tzù Hsia* 
Tză Chang* 


Туй Yü 
Tză Chih 
Tză Niu 
Туй Hua 


Туй Jo 


DISCIPLES 


MIXED 
APPELLATION. 


Jan Po-niu. 


Jan Yu.* 


Tsai Wo.* 
Yen Yu. 


Fan Ch‘ih.* 
Sst-ma Niu.* 


Kung-hsi Hua.* 


GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


The Master said: In ruling a country of a 
thousand chariots there should be scrupulous 
attention to business, honesty, economy, charity, 
and employment of the people at the proper 
season. 


A virtuous ruler is like the Pole-star, which 
keeps its place, while all the other stars do homage 
to it. 


People despotically governed and kept in 
order by punishments may avoid infraction of 
the law, but they will lose their moral sense. 
People virtuously governed and kept in order by 
the inner law of self-control will retain their 
moral sense, and moreover become good. 


Duke Ді! asked, saying: What must I do that 
my people may be contented ?—Confucius re- 
plied: Promote the upright and dismiss all evil- 
doers, and the people will be contented. Pro- 


1 4% was the honorary epithet of the Duke of Lu who 
was reigning during the last years of Confucius’ life, 
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mote the evil-doers and dismiss the upright, and 
the people will be discontented. 


Chi K‘ang Туй! asked by what means he might 
cause his people to be respectful and loyal, and 
encourage them in the path of virtue. The 
Master replied : Conduct yourself towards them 
with dignity, and you will earn their respect ; be 
a good son and a kind prince, and you will find 
them loyal; promote the deserving and instruct 
those who fall short, and they will be encouraged 
to follow the path of virtue. 


Some one, addressing Confucius, said: Why, 
Sir, do you take no part in the government ?—The 
Master replied : What does the Book of History 
say about filial piety ?—Do your duty as a son 
and as a brother, and these qualities will make 
themselves felt in the government. ‘This, then, 
really amounts to taking part in the government. 
Holding office need not be considered essential. 


The people can be made to follow a certain 
path, but they cannot be made to know the 
reason why. 


Tzu Kung asked for a definition of good govern- 
ment. The Master replied: It consists in pro- 
viding enough food to: eat, in keeping enough 

1 Chi Капе Tzti succeeded to the headship of the great 
Chi family in 491, when Chi Huan died, by whom he was 


advised to recall Confucius from his long wanderings. The 
sage, however, did not return until eight years later. 
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soldiers to guard the State, and in winning the 
confidence of the people.—And if one of these 
three things had to be sacrificed, which should 
go first ?—The Master replied: Sacrifice the 
soldiers.—And if of the two remaining things one 
had to be sacrificed, which should it be ?—The 
Master said: Let it be the food. From the 
beginning, men have always had to die. But 
without the confidence of the people no govern- 
ment can stand at all. | 


Ching, Duke of Ше Сһ1 State, questioned 
Confucius on the art of government. Confucius 
replied: Let the sovereign do his duty as a 
sovereign, the subject his duty as a subject, tho 
father his duty as a father, and the son his duty 
as a son.—A good answer! said the Duke; for 
unless sovereign and subject, father and son do 
their respective duties, however much grain there 
may be in the land, І could obtain none to eat. 


Tzu Chang put a question about the art of 
governing. The Master said: Devote yourself 
patiently to the theory, and conscientiously to the 
practice, of government. 


Chi K‘ang Tzu asked Confucius for advice on 
the subject of government. Confucius replied : 
To govern is to keep straight." П you, Sir, lead 


1 The point of the original lies partly in the fact that the 
Chinese words for “ govern ” and “straight” are similar 
in form and identical in sound. 
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the people straight, which of your subjects will 
venture to fall out of line ? 


Chi K‘ang Tzu, being vexed by robbers, asked 
Confucius for his advice. Confucius replied, 
saying: If you, sir, can check your own cupidity, 
there will be no stealing, even though rewards 
should be offered for theft. 


Chi K‘ang Туй questioned Confucius on a 
point of government, saying: Ought not I to 
cut off the lawless in order to establish law and 
order? What do you think ?—Confucius re- 
plied: Sir, what need is there of the death 
penalty in your system of government? If you 
showed a sincere desire to be good, your people 
would likewise be good. ‘The virtue of the prince 
is like unto wind; that of the people, like unto 
grass. For it is the nature of grass to bend when 
th wind blweos upon it. 


Тта Lu asked for a hint on the art of governing. 
The Master replied: Take the lead and set the 
example of diligent toil—Asked for a further 
hint, he said: Be patient and untiring. 


Chung Kung, being Prime Minister to the head 
of the Chi clan, asked for advice on governing. 
Lhe Master said: Make a point of employing 
your subordinates, overlook trifling mistakes, 
raise to office worthy and able men.—But, 
said Chung Kung, how am І to discover these 
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worthy men and single them out for promotion ?— 
Promote those that you know, was the reply. 
As for those that you do not know, will not their 
claims be brought before you by others ? 


Tzu Lu said: The Prince of Wei is waiting, 
Sir, for you to take up the reins of government. 
Pray what is the first reform you would intro- 
duce ?—The Master replied: I would begin by 
defining terms and making them exact.'—Oh, 
indeed! exclaimed Tzu Lu. But how can you 
possibly put things straight by such a circuitous 
route ?—The Master said: How unmannerly 
you are, Yu! In matters which he does not 
understand, the wise man will always reserve 
his judgment. Ii terms are not correctly defined, 
words will not harmonise with things. If words 


1 The hidden meaning of this saying is made clear by the 
context to be found in Ssii-ma Ch‘ien’s biography of Con- 
fucius. The Prince of Wei at this time was the young man 
mentioned on p. 128 as holding the throne against his own 
father. By so doing he had in some sort inverted the relation- 
ship which should have subsisted between them, and each 
was in а false position, the father being deprived of his proper 
parental dignity, and the son no longer “ doing his duty as 
a son ” (see р. 41). Confucius then is administering a veiled 
rebuke to the young ruler, for in saying that the first reform 
necessary is the correct definition of names, he implies in 
effect that the terms “‘ father” and “ son,” among others, 
should be made to resume their proper significance. An 
alternative rendering of chéng ming as “ rectification of the 
written character,’ though backed by the great authority 
of M. Chavannes, can only be described as feeble and far- 
fetched, and has been ably confuted by Herr Franke in the 
T‘oung Pao for July, 1906, 
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do not harmonise with things, public business 
will remain undone. If public business remains 
undone, order and harmony will not flourish. 
If order and harmony do not flourish, law and 
justice will not attain their ends. If law and 
justice do not attain their ends, the people will 
be unable to move hand or foot. Тһе wise man, 
therefore, frames his definitions to regulate his 
speech, and his speech to regulate his actions. 
He is never reckless in his choice of words. 


Fan Ch‘ih asked to be taught the art of 
husbandry. Тһе Master said: Any farmer can 
teach you that better than Т can. Не then 
asked to be taught gardening. Тһе Master said: 
Any gardener will teach you that better than I 
can. Fan Ch‘ih having gone out, the Master 
said: What a small-minded man is Fan Hsu! 
П the ruler is addicted to modesty and self- 
control, his people will not permit themselves 
to be irreverent. If the ruler loves justice and 
duty, his people will not venture to be unruly. 
If the ruler loves sincerity and good faith, the 
people will not be slow to respond. Such being 
his qualities, the people will flock to him from all 
quarters, with their babes strapped to their 
backs. What need for him to know the art 
of husbandry ? ' 

1 Confucius 18 of course merely insisting on the principle 


of division of labour, and not by any means depreciating the 
value of husbandry or other useful arts. It is not the ruler’s 
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The Master said: If the ruler is personally 
upright, his subjects will do their duty unbidden ; 
if he is not personally upright, they will not obey, 
whatever his bidding. 


When the Master went to Wei, Jan Yu drove 
his carriage. The Master said : What an abundant 
population !—Jan Yu said: Now that the people 
are so abundant, what is the next thing to be 
done ?—Enrich them, said Confucius.—And 
having enriched them, what then ?—Teach them, 
was the reply. 


The Master said: If a country had none but 
good rulers for a hundred years, crime might be 
stamped out and the death-penalty abolished. 
How true this saying is ! | 


Па kingly sovereign were to appear, by ће end 
of one generation natural goodness would prevail. 


м If aman сап reform his own heart, what should 
hinder hım from taking part in government ? 
But if he cannot reform his own heart, what has 
he to do with reforming others ? 


Duke Ting ' asked if there was a single sentence 


business to make himself proficient in these, because the task 
of governing and setting an example to the governed will 
claim all his attention. Compare Plato’s disapproval of 
ro\urpayuocivn, and Confucius’ remarks on his own skill 
in various arts (p. 88). 

1 The weak ruler of the Lu State (510-494 B.c.), who lost 
the services of Confucius by his infatuation in accepting the 
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by which a country might be made to flourish. 
Confucius answered: No single sentence can be 
expected to have such a virtue as this. But 
there is the common saying: “ То be a good 
king is difficult; to be a good minister is not 
easy.” He who realises the difficulty of being 
a good king—has he not almost succeeded in 
making his country prosper by a single sentence ? 
—lIs there а single sentence, continued the Duke, 
by which a country can be ruined ?—Confucius 
answered: No such power can reside in any 
single sentence. But there is a saying: “I 
have no joy in kingly rule, I rejoice only because 
none can oppose my will.” Now if the king’s 
will is good, and none opposes it, all may be well ; 
but if it is not good, and yet none opposes it, 
has he not almost succeeded in ruining his country 
be a single sentence ? 


The Duke of Shé! asked about the conditions 


insidious gift of eighty beautiful singing-girls from the Ch‘ 
State. See Introduction, p. 16. 

1 Shé was a district of the Ch‘u State, which Confucius 
visited in 488 в.с. The following anecdote, told by Тап 
Kung, is a striking illustration of the above saying. Travelling 
with his disciples, the Master came across a woman weeping 
and wailing beside a grave, and inquired the cause of her 
grief. “Alas!” she replied. “Му father-in-law was 
killed here by a tiger; after that, my husband; and now my 
son has perished by the same death.” —*“ But why, then, do 
you not go elsewhere ?’’—‘ The government here is not 
harsh,” answered the woman.—‘* There!’’ cried the Master, 
turning to his disciples, “ remember that. Bad government 
is worse than a tiger.” j 
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of good government. Тһе Master said : Govern- 
ment is good when it makes happy those who live 
under it and attracts those who live far away. 


Tzu Hsia, when governor of Chü-fu,! asked 
for advice on government. Тһе Master said: 
Do not try to do things in a hurry. Do not be 
intent on small gains. What is done quickly 
is not done thoroughly ; and if small gains are 
considered, great things remain unaccomplished. 


Tzu Lu asked about the service due to a prince. 
The Master said: Use no deceit, but if you 
oppose him, oppose him openly. 


The Master said: If the ruler cherishes the 
principle of self-control, the people will be docile 
to his commands.? 


Shun * was one who did nothing, yet governed 
well. For what, in effect, did he do ? Religiously 
self-observant, he sat gravely on his throne, 
and that is all.“ 


1 A smali city in Lu. 


2 Legge translates: “ When rulers love to observe the 
rules of propriety (!), the people respond readily to the calls 
on them for service.” АП the other translators seem likewise 


to have missed the point, which is elsewhere insisted’on by 
Confucius—that no man is fit to govern others who cannot 
govern himself. On the meaning of lt, see Introduction, 
pp. 30 seqg., and note on p. 60. 

3 А legendary Emperor. 

4 This saying might have come straight from the mouth 
of a Taoist philosopher. Nor is it the only place where 
Confucius seems to advocate quietism. Cf. p. 108. 
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In serving your prince, make the actual service 
your first care, and only put the emolument second. 


The head of the Chi clan was on the point ої 
attacking the small principality of Chuan-yu. 
Jan Yuand Chi Lu came to see Confucius, and 
said: Our lord is going to have trouble with 
Chuan-yu.—Confucius said : Is it not you, Ch'iu, 
who are to blame in this? The ancient kings 
long ago made Chuan-yt the centre of the worship 
of the Eastern Мепр mountain, and moreover 
it is situated within the territory of Lu. Its 
ruler has independent priestly functions." What 
right have you to attack it ?—Jan Yu replied: 
It is the will of our master; we, his ministers, 
have neither of us any wish to act thus.—Ch‘iu, 
said Confucius, Chou Jên è? had a saying: “If 
you are capable of displaying energy, hold 
office; if not, resign.” Of what use is that 
minister likely to be, who does not sustain his 
master in the presence of danger, or support him 
when about to fall? Besides, what you say is 
wrong. If a tiger or a wild buffalo escapes 
from its cage, if a tortoise-shell or jade ornament 
is smashed in its casket, whose fault is it, pray ?— 
Jan Yu replied: But Chuan-yt is strongly 
fortified, and close to our own town of Pi. If we 

1 Literally, “а minister of the altars to the spirits of the 
land and grain’’; i.e. a direct vassal of the Emperor, and 


responsible only to him. 
2 An ancient historiographer, of whom very little is known, 
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do not take it now, it will cause trouble to our 
descendants in a later generation.—Confucius 
rejoined: Ch'iu, an honest man hates your 
hypocrite who will not openly avow his greed, but 
tries instead to excuse it. I have heard that the 
ruler of a state or of a clan is troubled not by the 
smallness of its numbers but by the absence of 
even-handed justice; not by poverty but by 
the presence of discontent; for where there is 
justice there will be no poverty; where there is 
harmony there will be no lack in numbers; 
where there is content there will be no revolution. 
This being the case then, if outlying communities 
resist your authority, cultivate the arts of refine- 
ment and goodness in order to attract them ; 
and when you have attracted them, make them 
happy and contented. Now you two, Yu and 
Ch'iu, are aiding and abetting your master ; 
here is an outlying community which resists your 
authority, and you are unable to attract it. 
Partition and collapse are imminent in your own 
State, and you are unable to preserve it intact. 
And yet you are planning military aggression 
within the borders of your country! Verily I 
fear that Chi-sun’s ! troubles will come, not from 
Chuan-yi, but from the interior of his own palace. 


When the Master came to Wu-ch’éng, he 
heard the sound of singing and stringed instru- 


1 The head of the Chi clan mentioned above. 
| 4 
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ments. Не was pleased, but said with a smile: 
Is it necessary to take a pole-axe to kill a fowl ?— 
Tzu Yu replied: Some time ago, Sir, I heard 
you say that the study of true principles made 
the ruler beneficent and men of the lower class 
easy to govern.—My children, said the Master, 
Yen is right. What I said was only in jest.’ 


Tzu Chang asked Confucius, saying: What are 
the essentials of good government ?—The Master 
said: Esteem the five excellent, and banish the 
four evil things; then you will become fit to 
govern.—Izu Chang asked: What are the five 
excellent things ?—The Master replied: The 
wise and good ruler is benevolent without ex- 
pending treasure ; he lays burdens on the people 
without causing them to grumble; he has 
desires without being covetous; he is serene 
without being proud ; he is awe-inspiring without 
being ferocious.—He is benevolent without ex- 
pending treasure: what does that mean ?—The 
Master replied: He simply follows the course 
which naturally brings benefit to the people. Is 


1 Wu-ch‘éng means “ Martial city,” so called from its impreg- 
nable position. Tză Yu, when appointed governor, had suc- 
ceeded in weaning the people from their warlike propensities, 
and in introducing the milder arts of peace. This is what made 
the Master glad, though he could not help being amused at 
the application of the loftiest principles to such a tiny com- 
munity. About ancient Chinese music we know unfortunately 
next to nothing, but 16 seems to have played as important a 
part under the Chou dynasty as in Plato’s ideal State. 

2 That is to say, the ruler will always keep the welfare 
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he not thus benevolent without expending 
treasure ? In imposing burdens, he chooses the 
right time and the right means, and nobody can 
grumble. His desire is for goodness, and he 
achieves it; how should he be covetous? The 
wise and good ruler never allows himself to be 
negligent, whether he is dealing with many men 
or with few, with small matters or with great. 
Is this not serenity without pride? Не has his 
cap and robe properly adjusted, and throws a 
noble dignity into his looks, so that his gravity 
inspires onlookers with respect. Is he not thus 
awe-inspiring without being ferocious ?—Tzu 
Chang then asked: What are the four evil 
things ?—The Master said: Cruelty :—leaving 
the people in their native ignorance, yet punishing 
their wrong-doing with death. Oppression :— 
requiring the immediate completion of tasks 
imposed without previous warning. Ruthless- 
ness :—giving vague orders, and then insisting 
on punctual fulfilment. Peddling husbandry :— 
stinginess in conferring the proper rewards on 
deserving men.’ 
of his people in view, but without indulging in indiscriminate 
largess. Тһе ever-increasing doles of money and corn with 
which the Roman Emperors were obliged to buy the favour of 
the populace would thus have fallen under the condemnation 
of Confucius. 

1 The “ four evil things ” really turn out to be reducible 


to two, namely (1) Cruelty—covering the first three; and 
(2) Meanness. 


2 
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The Master said: Is he not a princely man '— 
he who is never vexed that others know him not ? 


_ True virtue’ rarely goes with artful speech 


and insinuating looks. 


1 This is the much-discussed chiin tzii, an expression of 
which the stereotyped English equivalent is “‘ the superior 
man.” But in this there is, unhappily, a tinge of blended 
superciliousness and irony absolutely foreign to the native 
phrase, which іп my opinion makes it unsuitable. “ Princely 
тап is аз nearly as possible the literal translation, and 
sometimes, ав we shall see, it actually means “ prince.” 
But in the majority of cases the connotation of rank or 
authority is certainly not explicit, апа as a general rendering 
I have preferred ‘“‘ the higher type of man,” “the nobler 
sort of тап,’ or sometimes more simply, “ the good man.” 
Perhaps the nearest approximation in any European language 
is to be found in the Greek 6 кал kayaĝós, because that 
implies high mental and moral qualities combined with all 
the outward bearing of a gentleman. Compare also Aristotle’s 
б grovdatos, who is however rather more abstract and ideal. 

2 Jên, the term here translated °“ virtue,” is perhaps the 
most important single word in the Analects, and the real 
corner-stone of Confucian ethics. Its primary meaning, 
in accordance with the etymology, is ‘“‘ humanity” in 
the larger sense, i.e. natural goodness of heart as shown in 
intercourse with one’s fellow-men. Hence it is sometimes 
best translated ‘‘loving-kindness”’ or “сһагіу” in the 
biblical sense, though in many cases a more convenient, if 
vaguer, rendering is “ virtue,” ‘ moral virtue,” or even, ав 
in Legge, “ perfect virtue.” 
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At home, a young man should show the qualities 
of a son ; abroad, those of a younger brother. He 
should be circumspect but truthful. He should 
have charity in his heart for all men, but associate 
only with the virtuous. After thus regulating 
his conduct, his surplus energy should be de- 
voted to literary culture. 


In the matter of food and lodging, the nobler 
type of man does not seek mere repletion and 
comfort. He is earnest in his affairs and cautious 
in his speech, and frequents virtuous company 
for his own improvement. He may be called 
one truly bent on the study of virtue.’ 


Méng I Tzu * asked for a definition of filial piety. 
The Master said: It consists in there being no 
falling off..—Fan Ch‘ih was driving the Master’s 
carriage some time after, when the latter told 
him, saying: Méng I Tzu asked me about filial 


1 Literally, “ he may be called a lover of learning.” But 
“learning ” in the mouth of Confucius is generally to be 
understood as study of the rules of right conduct with a 
view to their practical application. The object of all learning 
was to enable a man to develop the natural goodness within 
him, so as to lead a life of virtuous culture. It was not 
pursued solely for its own sake, nor had it become, as with us, 
divorced from all ethical significance. 

2 The chief of the house of Méng, one of the three great 
families of Lu, and (according to Ssii-ma Сеп) a disciple 
of Confucius. 

з The reply is enigmatical, but it is clear from what follows 
that this, and not, as Legge translates, “ disobedience,” is 
the true meaning. 
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piety, and I answered that it consisted in there 
being no falling off.—Fan Сігіһ said: What did 
you mean ?—The Master replied: That parents 
should be served in the proper spirit while living, 
buried with the proper rites after death, and 
worshipped thereafter with the proper sacrifices. 


Méng Wu Ро! asked for a definition of filial 
piety. The Master said: There is filial piety 
when parents are spared all anxiety about their 
children except when they happen to fall 
sick. 


Tzu Yu put a question on the subject of filial 
piety. The Master said: The filial piety of 
to-day reduces itself to the mere question of 
maintenance. Yet this is something in which 
even our dogs and horses have a share.’ Without 
the feeling of reverence, what is there to distin- 
guish the two cases ? 


1 The eldest son of Méng I Tzi. 

2 16 is astonishing that Chu Hsi should have tried to 
improve on the old commentators here, and almost equally 
astonishing that Legge should have followed him, with this 
result: “Тһе Master said, Parents are anxious lest their 
children should be sick” (and therefore children should 
take care of their persons) ! 

3 Here again it is almost incredible that Legge should 
have adopted such a ridiculous interpretation as the follow- 
ing—without the authority, this time, of Chu Нә: “Тһе 
filial piety of nowadays means the support of one’s parents. 
But dogs and horses likewise are able to do something in the 
way of support.” The image conjured up by this sentence 
is grotesque, to say the least. 
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Tzu Hsia also asked about filial piety. The 
Master said: It can hardly be gauged from mere 
outward acts." When there is work to be done, 
to relieve one’s elders of the toil; or when there 
is wine and food, to cause them to partake 
thereof—is this to be reckoned filial piety ? * 


Tzu Kung inquired about the higher type of 
man. Тһе Master replied: The higher type of 
man is one who acts before he speaks, and pro- 
fesses only what he practises. 


Тһе Master said: The higher type of man is 
catholic in his sympathy and free from party 
bias; the lower type of man is biassed and un- 
sympathetic. 


A man without charity in his heart—what has 


1 Literally, “colour difficult.” This famous sentence, a 
stumbling-block to native and foreigner alike, surely marks 
the extreme limit to which conciseness can be carried in 
Chinese. “ The difficulty is with the countenance ” is the 
lame translation offered by Legge, and later scholars have 
mostly followed in his footsteps, even Mr. Ku Hung-ming fail- 
ing badly for once. Where all have gone astray is in taking 
the “ difficulty ” to exist in the mind of the would-be filial 
son, instead of being that felt by the onlooker who wishes to 
gauge the genuineness of the quality in others. Only a few 
months ago, a new and ingenious interpretation was suggested 
by my father, Professor Н. A. Giles, namely: “ To define it is 
difficult’’; but after much consideration I am led to prefer 
the rendering in the text, inasmuch as the word 82 is quite 
commonly used to denote the external as opposed to the 
internal, form as opposed to essence. 

2 Тһе answer of course is—No; outward acts do not 
constitute filial piety, unless prompted by a genuine duteous 
feeling in the heart. 
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he to do with ceremonies? A man without charity 
in his heart—what has he to do with music ? ? 


Lin Fang inquired as to the prime essential in 
ceremonial observances. The Master said: Ah, 
that is a great question indeed! Іп all rites, 
simplicity is better than extravagance; in 
mourning for the dead, heartfelt sorrow is better 
than punctiliousness. 


The Master said: The true gentleman is never 
contentious. If a spirit of rivalry is anywhere 
unavoidable, it is at а shooting-match. Yet 
even here he courteously salutes his opponents 
before taking up his position, and again when, 
having lost, he retires to drink the forfeit-cup. 
So that even when competing he remains a true 
gentleman. 


It is the spirit of charity which makes a locality 
good to dwell in. He who selects a neighbour- 
hood without regard to this quality cannot be 
considered wise. 


Only he who has the spirit of goodness within 
him is really able either to love or to hate. 


The princely man never for a single instant 
quits the path of virtue; in times of storm and 
stress he remains in it as fast as ever. 

1 A notable utterance, which may be commended to those 


who have been taught to regard Confucius as a man of 
ceremonies and outward show, 
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The nobler sort of man in his progress through 
the world has neither narrow predilections nor 
obstinate antipathies. What he follows is the 
line of duty. 


The nobler sort of man is proficient in the know- 
ledge of his duty; the inferior man is proficient 
only in money-making. 

In serving his father and mother, a son may 
use gentle remonstrance ; if he sees that they 
pay no heed, he should not desist, but merely 
increase in deference; if his pains are thrown 
away, he must show no resentment. 


While one’s parents are alive, one should not 
travel to a distance ; if one must travel, it should 
be in a fixed direction.’ 


Тһе age of one’s parents should always be kept 
in mind—on the one hand, as a subject for re- 
joicing ; on the other, as a cause for alarm. 


The wise man will be slow to speak but quick 
to act. 


Tzu Chang asked, saying: The Prime Minister 
Tzu Wên è? held office three times, but showed 
no joy; he lost it three times, but testified no 
concern. When he ceased to be Prime Minister, 
he was careful to explain the political situation to 
his successor. What is your opinion of him ?— 


1 In order that the parents may know where their son is. 
3 Of the Сһи State, 
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The Master said: He was loyal and conscien- 
tious..— Had he not the highest degree of moral 
virtue ?—That І do not know; how can one 
judge of his moral virtue ?—Tzu Chang continued : 
When Тегі Tzt.? slew the Prince of Сіз, Сігеп 
Wen Tzu, though the possessor of ten teams of 
war-horses, forsook his wealth and turned his 
back on the country. Having come to another 
state, he said: “Неге they are as bad as our 
own minister Tsui Туй,” and departed. And 
he repeated this proceeding each time that he 
came to a new state. What is your opinion of 
him ?—The Master said: He was pure and in- 
corruptible.—Had he not the highest degree of 
virtue ?—I cannot say ; how is one to judge ? 


The Master said: When the solid outweighs 
the ornamental, we have boorishness ; when the 
ornamental outweighs the solid, we have super- 
ficial smartness. Only from a proper blending 
of the two will the higher type of man emerge. 


1 The root idea of this word chung is loyalty to oneself, 
devotion to principle, or, as Mr. Ku Hung-ming well translates 
it, conscientiousness. Loyalty or fidelity to the sovereign 
is only an extended sense. Here the two ideas appear to be 
blended, but in a famous passage to be noted further on 
(p. 118) much trouble has resulted from ignoring the first and 
fundamental meaning. 

2 A high officer in С, the state adjoining Lu. 

з The fact that Ch‘én Wên Tzt could not reconcile it with 
his conscience to settle in any of the states which he visited 
throws a lurid light on the disorder prevailing in the Empire 
at this period (547 в.с.). Murder and usurpation were 
evidently the rule rather than the exception. 
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All men are born good. Не who loses his good- 
ness and yet lives is lucky to escape. 


Better than one who knows what is right is one 
who is fond of what is right; and better than 
one who is fond of what is right is one who 
delights in what is right. 


Fan Ch‘ih asked in what wisdom consisted. 
The Master said: Make righteousness in human 
affairs your aim, treat all supernatural beings with 
respect, but keep aloof from them—then you may 
be called wise. Asked about moral virtue, he 
replied : The virtuous man thinks of the difficult 
thing ' first, and makes material advantage only 
a secondary consideration. This may be said to 
constitute moral virtue. 


The Master said: The man of knowledge finds 
pleasure in the sea, the man of virtue finds 
pleasure in the mountains. For the man of 
knowledge is restless and the man of virtue is 
calm. The man of knowledge is happy, and the 
man of virtue is long-lived. 


The higher type of man, having gathered wide 
objective knowledge from the branches of polite 
learning, will regulate the whole by the inner 


1 That is to say, the virtuous act, which he will perform for 
its own sake, regardless of consequences. 

2 Each finds аа in that part of Nature which re- 
sembles himself. 


% 
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rule of conduct,’ and will thus avoid overstepping 
the limit. 


That virtue is perfect which adheres to a con- 
stant mean. It has long been rare amongst men. 


Tzu Kung asked: What would you say of the 
man who conferred benefits far and wide on the 
people and was able to be the salvation of all ? 
Would you pronounce him a man of moral virtue ? 
—Of moral virtue ? said the Master. Nay, rather, 
of divine virtue.’ Even Yao and Shun were still 
striving to attain this height. 


The man of moral virtue, wishing to stand firm 
himself, will lend firmness unto others; wishing 


1 As may be inferred from its composition, the character 
li originally had sole reference to religious rites, whence how- 
ever it came to be applied to every sort of ceremonial, includ- 
ing the ordinary rules of politeness, the etiquette of society, 
the conduct befitting all stations of life, and moreover to the 
state of mind of which such conduct is the outcome. This 
state of mind 1з one of equably adjusted harmony and self- 
restraint, and it is in this sense of an inward principle of pro- 
portion and self-control that the word is frequently used in 
the Analects. Why such a vile phrase as °“ the rules of рго- 
priety ” was ever coined to express this subtle conception, 
and retained in every context, however inappropriate, must 
remain an insoluble mystery. Is it surprising that one of the 
greatest of world-teachers should still be waiting to come into 
his full heritage, when his sayings are made to suggest nothing 
so much as the headmistress of a young ladies’ seminary ? 

2 It is interesting to observe that Confucius allows a grade 
of heroic and almost divine virtue even above that which 
constitutes complete goodness for all practical purposes, 
just as Aristotle places his 06(05 res артур above the овофро», 
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himself {о be illuminated, he will illuminate 
others. To be able todo to others as we would be 
done by ’—this is the true domain of moral virtue. 


It has not been my lot to see a divine тап; 
could I see a princely man, that would satisfy 
me. It has not been my lot to see a thoroughly 
virtuous man; could I see а man possessing 
honesty of soul, that would satisfy me. Is it 
possible there should be honesty of soul in one who 
pretends to have what he has not; who, when 
empty, pretends to be overflowing ; who, when 
in want, pretends to be in affluence ? 


The higher type of man is calm and serene; the 
inferior man is constantly agitated and worried. 


With sincerity and truth unite a desire for self- 
culture. Шау down your Ше rather than quit 
the path of virtue. Enter not the state which is 
tottering to its fall. Abide not in the state where 
sedition is rampant. When law obtains in the 
Empire, let yourself be seen; when lawlessness 
reigns, retire into obscurity. In a state governed 
on right principles, poverty and low station are 
things to be ashamed of; in an ill-governed state, 
riches and rank are things to be ashamed of. 


The man of wisdom does not vacillate; the 


1 Tt is only fair to mention that the above is not an exact 
translation of the words in the Chinese text, though I believe 
their import to be what I have set down. The point is too 
technical and abstruse to be discussed here. 
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man of natural goodness does not fret; the man 
of valour does not fear. 


Yen Yuan inquired as to the meaning of true 
goodness. The Master said: The subdual of 
self, and reversion to the natural laws governing 
conduct—this is true goodness. If a man can 
for the space of one day subdue his selfishness and 
revert to natural laws, the whole world will call 
him good. ‘True goodness springs from a man’s 
own heart. How can it depend on other men ?— 
Yen Yuan said: Kindly tell me the practical rule 
to be deduced from this.—The Master replied : 
Do not use your eyes, your ears, your power of 
speech or your faculty of movement without 
obeying the inner law of self-control.'—Yen Yuan 
said: Though Iam not quick in thought or act, І 
will make it my business to carry out this precept. 


Chung Kung inquired as to the meaning of true 
goodness. Тһе Master said: When out of doors, 
behave as though you were entertaining a dis- 
tinguished guest; in ruling the people, behave 
as though you were officiating at a solemn sacri- 
псе; what you would not wish done to yourself, 
do not unto others. Then in public as in 

1 See note on p. 60. This is the solemn nonsense dished 
up by Legge: “ Look not at what is contrary to propriety ; 
listen not to what is contrary to propriety ; speak not what is 
contrary to propriety ; make no movement which is contrary 
to propriety.” 

2 Confucius here, as in general, suits his reply to the 
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private life you will excite no ill-will. Chung Kung 
said: Though I am not quick in thought or act, 1 
will make it my business to carry out this precept. 


Ssu-ma Niu inquired as to the meaning of true 
goodness. Тһе Master said: The truly good man 
is slow of speech.'—Slowness of speech! Is this 
what goodness consists in ?—The Master said : 
Does not the difficulty of deciding what it is right 
to do necessarily imply slowness to speak ? 


Ssu-ma Niu asked for a definition of the 
princely man. Тһе Master said: The princely 
man is one who knows neither grief nor fear.— 
Absence of grief and fear! Is this the mark of 
a princely man?—The Master said: П on 
searching his heart he finds no guilt, why should 
he grieve ? of what should he be afraid ? 


Tzu Chang asked how to attain exalted virtue. 
... Lhe Master said: Make conscientiousness 
and truth your guiding principles, and thus pass 
on to the cultivation of duty to your neighbour. 
This is exalted virtue. 


questioner. In answering Yen Yuan, the model disciple, 
he had gone to the very root of the matter, making it clear 
that the essence of true goodness has little or nothing to do 
with externals. To Chung Kung, who was less advanced 
and doubtless somewhat lacking in grace or dignity of de- 
meanour, he gives more superficial advice, but winds up by 
enunciating the Golden Rule, which is the best practical 
manner of manifesting Inward goodness of heart. 

1 There seems to be a play on this word which cannot be 
brought out in translation. 
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The Master said: The nobler sort of man 
emphasises the good qualities in others, and does 
not accentuate the bad. ‘The inferior sort does 
the reverse. 


Tzu Chang asked: What must a man do 
in order to be considered distinguished ?—The 
Master said: What do you mean by the term 
“ distinguished ” ?—Tzu Chang replied: I mean 
one whose fame fills both his own private circle 
and the State at large.—The Master said: That 
is notoriety, not distinction. Тһе man of true 
distinction is simple, honest, and a lover of justice 
and duty. He weighs men’s words, and observes 
the expression of their faces." He is anxious to 
put himself below others. Such a one is truly 
distinguished in his private and his public life. 
As to the man who is merely much talked about, 
he puts on an appearance of charity and bene- 
volence, but his actions belie it. He is self- 
satisfied and has no misgivings. Neither in 
private nor in public life does he achieve more 
than notoriety. 


Tzu Kung asked a question about friendship. 
The Master said: Be conscientious in speaking 
to your friend, but tactful in your efforts to guide 
him aright. If these fail, stop. Do not court a 
personal rebuff. 


1 This probably means that he will not rely on words alone 
in judging of character. 
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The Duke of Shé addressed Confucius, saying : 
We have an upright man in our country. His 
father stole a sheep, and the son bore witness 
against him.—In our country, Confucius replied, 
uprightness is something different from this. A 
father hides the guilt of his son, and a son hides 
the guilt of his father. It is in such conduct that 
true uprightness is to be found. 


Fan Ch’ih asked a question about-moral virtue. 
The Master said : In private life, show self-respect ; 
in the management of affairs, be attentive and 
thorough ; in your dealings with others, be honest 
and conscientious. Never abandon these prin- 
ciples, even among savages. 


The Master said: The-nobler sort of man is 
accommodating but not obsequious ; the inferior 
sort is obsequious but not accommodating. 


The nobler sort of man is easy to serve yet 
difficult to please. Who seeks to please him in 
wrongful ways will not succeed. In exacting 
service from others, he takes account of aptitudes 
and limitations. The baser sort of man is difficult 
to serve yet easy to please. Who seeks to please 
him in any wrongful way will assuredly succeed. 
And he requires absolute perfection in those 
from whom he exacts service. 


The nobler sort of man is dignified but not 
proud ; the inferior man is proud but not dignified. 


5 
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Hsien said: To refrain from self-glorification, 
to subdue feelings of resentment, to control selfish 
desire—may this be held to constitute perfect 
virtue ?—The Master said: These things may 
certainly be considered hard to achieve, but I 
am not so sure that they constitute perfect 
virtue.’ 


The Master said: A man of inward virtue? 
will have virtuous words on his lips, but a man of 
virtuous words is not always a virtuous man. 
The man of perfect goodness * is sure to possess 
courage, but the courageous man is not necessarily 
good. 


Can true love be anything but exacting ? 
How can our sense of duty allow us to abstain 
from admonition ? 


The nobler sort of man tends upwards; the 
baser sort tends downwards. 


The princely type of man is modest in his 
speech, but liberal in his performance. 


The princely man has three great virtues, 


1 Being too purely negative. 

2 It is almost impossible, here and in other passages, to 
make any real distinction of meaning between tê, the mani- 
festation of eternal principles in the soul of man, and 72т, 
natural goodness of heart, though the former, being more 
universal and abstract, may be said to include the latter, 
which generally implies a certain relation to one’s fellow- 
men, | 
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which I cannot claim for myself. He is truly 
benevolent, and is free from care; he is truly 
wise, and is free from delusions; he is truly 
brave, and is free from fear.—Nay, replied Tzu 
Kung, these virtues are our Master’s own.! 


Lhe Master said: Is not һе a sage who neither 
anticipates deceit nor suspects bad faith in others, 
yet is prompt to detect them when they appear ? 


Some one asked: How do you regard the 
principle of returning good for evil ?—The 
Master said: What, then, is to be the return for 
good? Rather should you return justice for 
injustice, and good for good.’ 


Tzu Lu asked about the conduct of the princely 
man. Тһе Master said: He cultivates himself 
so as to gain in seli-respect.—Does he rest content 
with that ?—He cultivates himself, was the reply, 
so аз to give happiness to others.—And is he 
content with that ?—He cultivates himself so as to 
confer peace and prosperity on the whole people. 


1 This is surely the obvious rendering, yet all previous 
translators have taken the second tao in the sense of “ to say.” 
Thus Legge has: “ Master, that is what you yourself вау.” 

2 The principle of returning good for evil, which is here 
apparently represented as a well-known ethical doctrine, 
was first enunciated, so far as we know, by Lao Тай. Con- 
fucius rejects this vain idealism, and advocates the much 
sounder and more practical basis for society given in the 
text. 

3 Here chiin tz seems almost to denote an actual prince, 
not merely а man with princely qualities, 
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By self-cultivation to confer peace and prosperity 
on the whole people !—was not this the object 
which Yao and Shun still laboured to attain ? 


Tzu Kung asked for advice on the practice of 
moral virtue. Тһе Master replied: П an artisan 
wants to do his work well, he must begin by 
sharpening his tools. Even so, among the great 
men of your country, you should serve the wise 
and good, and make friends of men who have 
this moral virtue. 


The Master said: The higher type of man 
makes a sense of duty the groundwork of his 
character, blends with it in action a sense of 
harmonious proportion, manifests it in a spirit 
of unselfishness, and perfects it by the addition 
of sincerity and truth. Then indeed is he a noble 
character. 


The higher type of man seeks all that he wants 
in himself; the inferior man seeks all that he 
wants from others. 


The higher type of man is firm but not quarrel- 
some ; sociable, but not clannish. 


The wise man does not esteem a person more 
highly because of what he says, neither does he 
undervalue what is said because of the person 
who says it. 


Izu Kung asked, saying: Is there any one 
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maxim which ought to be acted upon throughout 
one’s whole Ше ?—The Master replied: Surely 
the maxim of charity ' is such :—Do not unto 
others what you would not they should do unto 
you. 


Тһе nobler sort of man pays special attention 
to nine points. Не is anxious to see clearly, to 
hear distinctly, to be kindly in his looks, respectful 
in his demeanour, conscientious in his speech, 
earnest in his affairs; when in doubt, he 15 care- 
ful to inquire; when in anger, he thinks of the 
consequences ; when offered an opportunity for 
gain, he thinks only of his duty. 


Tzu Chang asked Confucius a question about 
moral virtue. Confucius replied: Moral virtue 
simply consists in being able, anywhere and 
everywhere, to exercise five particular qualities. 
Asked what these were, he said: Self-respect, 
magnanimity, sincerity, earnestness апа Бепе- 
volence. Show self-respect, and others will re- 


і Legge translates shu “reciprocity,” apparently for 
no other reason than to explain the maxim that follows. 
But it really stands for something higher than the strictly 
utilitarian principle of do ut des. Both here and in another 
famous passage (see p. 118) it is almost equivalent to jfn, 
goodness of heart, only with the idea of altruism more ex- 
plicitly brought out. It connotes sympathetic consideration 
for others, and hence the best rendering would seem to be 
“loving-kindness ’”’ ог “ charity.” The concluding maxim 
is really nothing more nor less than the Golden Rule of Christ, 
though less familiar to us in its negative form. 
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spect you;' be magnanimous, and you will 
win all hearts; be sincere, and men will trust 
you’; be earnest, and you will achieve great 
things; be benevolent, and you will be fit to 
impose your will on others. 


Tzu Lu asked: Does not the princely man? 
value courage ?—The Master said: Не puts 
righteousness first. Тһе man of high station? 
who has courage without righteousness is a menace 
to the State; the common man who has courage 
without righteousness is nothing more than a 
brigand. 


Tzu Kung asked: Has the nobler sort of man 
any hatreds ?—The Master replied: Не has. 
He hates those who publish the faults of others ; 
he hates men of low condition who vilify those 
above them; he hates those whose courage is 
unaccompanied by self-restraint ; he hates those 
who are audacious but narrow-minded. And 
you, Tz ü, he added, have you also your hatreds ? 
--І hate, replied the disciple, those who think 
that wisdom consists in prying and meddling ; 
courage, in showing no compliance ; and honesty, 
in denouncing other men. 


1 The Chinese have a proverb: “А man must insult 
himself before others will.” 

2 А good example of the fluctuating content of the term 
chim &й, which in the disciple’s question implies morality 
without reference to rank, and in the Master’s reply rank and 
authority without definite moral qualities, 
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Тһе Master said: І may talk all day to Hui 
without his putting in a word of criticism or 
dissent—just as though he were deficient in 
understanding. But after he has left me, І find, 
on examining his private conduct, that he knows 
for all that how to exemplify my teaching. No! 
Hui is not deficient in understanding. 


Tzu Kung asked, saying: What, Sir, is your 
opinion of me ?—I would liken you, Tz‘u, replied ` 
the Master, to a vessel limited in its function.— 
What sort of vessel? asked Tzu Kung.—A richly 
ornamented sacrificial vessel, was the reply.’ 


Some one remarked that Yung had goodness of 
heart but no cleverness of speech.—The Master 
said : Of what use is cleverness of speech ? Those 


1 Tt is said elsewhere in the Analects (see р. 94) that “‘ the 
higher type of man is unlike a vessel designed for some 
special use,” which means that his moral capacity is not 
narrow and limited. Туй Kung, then, it seems, had not fully 
grasped the higher principles of morality, was wanting in 
breadth of mind and the larger outlook on life. His aptitudes, 
however, were excellent so far as they went, and the Master 
compliments him here on his proficiency in things relating 
to religious ceremonial. ч 


Т1 
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who are always ready to assail others with their 
tongue are sure to make themselves disliked. 
As to Yung’s goodness of heart I have no certain 
knowledge ; but how would he benefit by Бауи 
cleverness of speech ? 


The Master said: My teaching makes по head- 
way. Howandif I were to board a raft and float 
away over the sea? My friend Yu would come 
with me, I feel sure.—Tzu Lu, hearing this, was 
glad. The Master continued: Yu surpasses me 
in his love of daring, but he lacks discretion and 
judgment. 


Méng Wu Po asked whether Tzu Lu had true 
moral virtue. The Master replied: I do not 
know.—Asked a second time, the Master said : 
Yu might be trusted to organise the military 
levies of a large and powerful State, but whether 
he is possessed of true virtue I cannot say.—And 
what is your opinion with regard to Ch'iu ?—The 
Master said : Ch'iu might be entrusted with the 
government of a district numbering a thousand 
households or a hundred war-chariots, but 
whether he has true virtue I cannot say.—And 
Ch‘ih, what of him ?—The Master said: Ch‘ih 
might be employed to stand in his official dress at 
a royal levée and converse with the visitors and 
guests ; whether he has true virtue I cannot say.’ 


1 Confucius probably wished to impress upon his questioner 
that true moral virtue (jên) was deeply implanted in the soul, 
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Тһе Master addressing Tzt Kung said : Which 
of the two is the better man, you or Hui ?—Tzt 
Kung replied: How can I venture to compare 
myself with Hui? Hui hears one point and 
promptly masters the whole. I hear one point 
and am only able to feel my way to a second.— 
Тһе Master agreed: No, you are not equal to 
Hui; neither of us two 'is equal to Hui. 


Tsai Үй used to sleep during the day. The 
Master said: Rotten wood cannot be carved, 
walls made of dirt and mud cannot be plastered : 
—what is the good of reprimanding Yu? At 
first, he continued, my way of dealing with others 
was to listen to their words and to take their 
actions upon trust. Now, my way is to listen to 
what they say and then to watch what they do. 
This change in me 18 owing to Yu. 


The Master said : I have never yet met a really 
strong character.—Some one suggested Shén 
Ch‘éng.—The Master said: Ch‘éng is a slave to 
his passions. How can he possess strength of 
character ? 


Tzu Kung said: І am anxious to avoid doing 


and not to be gauged offhand from the presence or absence 
of certain superficial signs. 

1 It is passing strange that the clumsy “I grant you ” 
for wu уй ји (1 and you) should have found favour with 
translators. Wade even goes one better, by translating: 
“Т award you this praise, Hui does not equal you ” ! 
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to others that which I would not have them do to 
me. The Master said: Tzu, you have not got 
as far as that. 


The Master said of Tzu Сћап ! that he had four 
of the qualities of the princely man :—in his 
personal demeanour he was grave, in serving those 
above him he was attentive, in his care for the 
people he was kind, in his ordering of the people 
he was just. 


The Master said: Yen Ping? knows the art of 
associating with his friends: however old the 
acquaintance may be, he always treats them with 
the same respect. 


Ning Wu Tzu’s’® behaviour was wise so long 
as his country was well governed; when revo- 
lution came, his behaviour was stupid. His 
wisdom may be equalled by others, but his - 
stupidity is beyond all imitation. 


Ро I and Shu СЬ * never remembered old 


1 Prime Minister of the Chéng State in the sixth century 
в.с. When he had ruled for three years, so great was the 
change effected that “ doors were not locked at night, and 
lost articles were not picked up on the highway.” Confucius 
wept when he heard of his death. 

2 Minister in the neighbouring state of СМ". 

3 A minister of the Wei State in the seventh century B.C. 
In the revolution referred to the prince was driven from his 
throne, but afterwards reinstated through the “ stupidity,” 
that is to say, the unwavering loyalty and devotion of Ning. 

4 These were brothers, celebrated for their protest against 
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injuries, and therefore their enemies were 
few. 


Who will say that Wei-shéng Као! was an 
upright man? When asked by somebody for some 
vinegar, he went and begged it of a neighbour, 
and gave this to the man who had asked him. 


For the space of three months together Hui * 
would not deviate in spirit from the path of perfect 
virtue. My other disciples may attain this height 
once in a day or in a month, but that is all. 


Po Niu’ lying sick unto death, the Master went 
to visit him. He clasped his hand through the 
window and said: He is dying. Such is fate. 
Alas! that such a man should have such an 
illness, that such a man should have such an ill- 
ness ! 


the overthrow of the Yin dynasty. Rather than live under 
the rule of the new sovereign, the great and virtuous Wu 
Wang, they wandered away intc the mountains to perish 
of cold and hunger. This fidelity to the cause of Chou Hsin, 
one of the bloodiest and most infamous tyrants in history, 
seems a shade more quixotic than the conduct of those who 
espoused for so long the fallen fortunes of the house of Stuart. 

1 This was a young man who, if legend may be trusted, 
died more heroically than he lived. He agreed to meet a 
girl under a bridge, but, woman-like, she failed to keep her 
appointment. Though the water was rising rapidly, her 
lover waited on, unwilling to quit his post, and finally clung 
to a pillar until he was drowned. 

2 This is the man whom Confucius, according to Wade 
(see р. 73), ranked below Туй Kung! 

3 Po Niu is said to have been suffering froin leprosy, and 
therefore he would not allow visitors to enter his room, 
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The Master said: Hui was indeed a philo- 
sopher! Other men living as he did, in a miser- 
able alley, with a single dish of food and a single 
bowl of drink, could not have endured the distress. 
But Hui was invariably cheerful. He was a 
philosopher indeed ! 


Jan Ch'iu said: It is not that I have no joy in 
my Master’s teaching, it is my strength that fails 
me.—The Master replied: Those whose strength 
fails them fall fainting by the way. What you 
do is to set up bounds which you will not attempt 
to pass. 


Тһе Master said : Méng Chih-fan is no braggart. 
Once aiter a defeat, when he was bringing up the 
rear, he whipped his horse as he was about to 
enter the city gate, and cried: It is not courage 
that makes me last, it is my horse that won’t 
gallop fast enough.’ 


Тһе Master addressing Yen Yuan said: It is 
only you and I who would be content to accept 


1 Few will see anything harmful in this anecdote as told 
by Confucius. Yet it is actually made to figure in the general 
charge of insincerity and untruthfulness brought against him 
by Legge. “Тһе action was gallant,’ he says, “ but the 
apology for it was weak and unnecessary. And yet Confucius 
saw nothing іп the whole but matter for praise.” In the first 
place, Legge entirely ignores the possibility that Méng Chih- 
fan was really speaking the truth. But even if it were other- 
wise, Confucius’ only comment is that he was “ no braggart.”’ 
сау it is ап overstrained morality that could be offended 

у this. 
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public employment when it was offered to us, 
and to retire into obscurity when we were dis- 
missed.—T'zu Lu then said: If you, Sir, had the 
conduct of three legions, whom would you 
associate with yourself in the command ?—I would 
not, replied the Master, choose a man who would 
attack a tiger unarmed, cross a river without a 
boat, or sacrifice his life without a moment’s 
regret. Rather should it be one who would not 
embark on an enterprise without anxiety, and 
who was accustomed to lay his plans well before 
putting them into execution.’ 


The Master said: Тал Po may be said to have 
reached the summit of virtue. Having reso- 
lutely renounced the Imperial throne, he put it 
out of the people’s power to glorify his act of 
renunciation ! * 


1 Compare Moltke’s molto: “Erst wagen, dann wagen.” 
Tzi Lu was noted for his reckless bravery. Evidently 
jealous of the praise bestowed on Yen Yuan, he makes a 
delightfully artless attempt to secure some recognition for 
himself, but only draws down a reproof. The Master’s 
relations with this vain, impulsive, good-hearted disciple 
often remind one of those subsisting between Dr. Johnson 
and Goldsmith. 

2 T‘ai Po was the direct heir to his father’s throne, but 
knowing that the latter wished to be succeeded by his youngest 
son (the father of the future Wén Wang, the virtual founder 
of the Chou dynasty), he went into voluntary exile among 
the barbarous tribes of the south, but kept the motives of his 
conduct to himself, and thus obtained no credit for his self- 


sacrifice. 
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In the Emperor Үй! І find no loophole for 
‘censure. His own food and drink were plain, but 
his offerings to the ancestral spirits showed 
extreme piety. His own garments were poor, but 
his robes and cap of state were extremely fine. 
His own dwelling was humble, but he spent all his 
strength on the construction of public canals and 
water-courses. I find no loophole for censure in Yu. 


After the word had gone forth, Hui was never 
backward in his deeds. 


The Master speaking of Yen Yuan said: Ah, 
what а loss! I used to see him ever progressing 
and never coming to a standstill. 


The Master said: Yu, I fancy, is a man who 
would stand up, dressed in shabby garments 
quilted with hemp, among people attired in furs 
of fox and badger, and not be ashamed. “ Hating 
none and courting none, how can he be other than 
good ? ” *—As Tzu Lu kept constantly humming 
over this line, the Master said: This rule of con- 
duct is not enough by itself to constitute goodness. 


1 The “ Great Үй, who in the reign of the Emperor Yao 
laboured incessantly for eight years to control the disastrous 
inundations of the Yellow River, himself became Emperor 
after the death of Yao’s successor Shun, and founded the Hsia 
dynasty (2205-1766 B.c.). 

2 А quotation from the Book of Poetry, a collection of 
some 300 ancient ballads said to have been selected and 
arranged by Confucius himself, and hence raised to the 
dignity of a “ classic,” 
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The Master said: None of those who accom- 
panied me on the journey to the states of Ch‘én 
and Tsʻai come to learn from me now." Dis- 
tinguished for their virtuous conduct were Yen 
Yuan, Min Tzu-ch’ien, Jan Po-niu and Chung 
Кипр; for their skill in speaking, Тваі Wo and 
Tzu Kung; for their administrative powers, 
Jan Yu and Chi Lu; for their literary attain- 
ments, Izu Yu and Tzu Hsia. 


Hui does not help me *—he takes such delight 
in everything I say. 


What noble piety * is that of Min Tzt-ch‘ien ! 
Other men speak of him in exactly the same 
terms as his own parents and his own brethren. 


When Yen Yuan died, the Master wept with 


1 This must have been said by Confucius after his return 
from exile, when many of his followers were dead or in other 
parts of the Empire. Ch‘én and Ts‘ai are particularly men- 
tioned because it was on the road between these two small 
states that he met with the most perilous adventure of his 
life, being surrounded by hostile troops and cut off from all 
supplies for the space of seven days (see р. 115). It is not 
quite clear whether the next sentence should not be taken as 
a note added by the compiler, giving the names of those who 
were with the Master on this journey. 

2 By criticism or questioning. Cf. p. 71. 

3 Оп hAsiao, occurring in another treatise, Mr. Ku Hung- 
ming has the following note: “ The word in the text does not 
mean merely a filial son, but has the meaning of the Latin 
‘ pius ’—pious in its full sense, reverential to God, dutiful 
F parents, good, faithful and orderly in all the relations of 

Ө. 
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passionate grief, so that those who were with him 
said: Master, your sorrow is too passionate.—Is 
it too passionate ? hereplied. Whose death should 
be a cause for violent grief, if not this man’s ? 


On one occasion there were standing in attend- 
ance on the Master Min Tzu, looking gentle апа. 
mild; Tzu Lu, looking upright and soldierly ; 
Jan Yu and Tzu Kung, looking frank and affable. 
The Master was pleased. “ А man like Yu,” he 
remarked, “ will not come by a natural death.” ' 


The Master said: Why is Yu playing his martial 
music at my door ?—The disciples began to lose 
their respect for Tzu Lu, whereupon the Master 
said: Yu has ascended the steps of the temple, 
though he has not yet reached the inner sanctuary. 


Tzu Kung asked which was the man of greater 
worth, Shih or Shang. Тһе Master replied: 
Shih exceeds and Shang falls short.—Then Shih 
is the better of the two ?—The Master said: To 
exceed is as bad as to fall short. 


1 “This prediction was verified. When Confucius re- 
turned to Lu from Wei, he left Т?л Lu and Tzi Kao engaged 
there in official service. Troubles arose. News came to 
Lu, в.с. 479, that a revolution was in progress in Wei, and 
when Confucius heard it, he said, ‘ Ch‘ai will come here, but 
Yu will die.” So it turned out. When Tzti Kao saw that 
matters were desperate he made his escape, but Tzi Lu 
would not forsake the chief who had treated him well. He 
threw himself into the mêlée and was slain.” —LEGGE, Life 
of Confucius. 
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The head of the Chi clan was already richer 
than Chou Kung, yet Ch'iu kept levying taxes 
for him and adding to his wealth.—He is no 
disciple of mine, said the Master. My children, 
you may beat the drum and attack him. ? 


The Master said: Hui reaches the verge of 
perfection, yet he is often in great.want. Tz‘u 
does not resign himself to the will of Heaven, yet 
his worldly goods continue to increase. His 
judgments, however, frequently hit the mark. 


Tzu Lu asked if he should at once put the pre- 
cepts which he heard into practice.—The Master 
said: There are your father and elder brothers 
to consult first ; why should you be so impatient 
to act on what you hear ?—Jan Yu asked the 
same question, and the Master said: Yes, act 
at once according to the instruction that is given 
бо you.—Kung-hsi Hua then said: When Yu 
asked if he should put the precepts which he 
heard into practice, you replied, Sir, that he had 
his father and elder brothers to consult first. 
When Ch‘iu asked the same question, you said : 


1 This was the disciple by whose agency Confucius was 
finaliy restored to Lu. But Confucius was the last man to 
let private considerations stand in the way when public 
interests were involved and a crying evil had to be redressed. 
“ Beating the drum ” has no reference, аз Legge thinks, to 
“the practice of executing criminals in the market-place.” 
It was simply the recognised signal in warfare for advancing 
to the attack, gongs being used to sound the retreat. 


б 
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““ Act at once according to the instruction that 
is given to you.” Now I am puzzled, and beg 
for ап explanation.—The Master replied: Ch‘iu is 
apt to hang back, therefore І press him on. Yu has 
eagerness enoughfor two, therefore [hold him back. 


Chi T’zu-jan’ asked if Chung Yu and Jan © 
Ch'iu could be termed great ministers. The 
Master said: I thought you had something 
extraordinary to ask about, and now it turns 
out to be a question about Yu and Ch'iu. What 
men call a great minister is one who serves his 
prince according to the principles of truth and 
virtue, and when that is impossible, resigns. 
Yu and Ch'iu, however, can only be termed 
ordinary officials —Which is as much as to say that 
they will always obediently follow their master’s 
will ?—The Master replied : They would not follow 
him so far as to commit parricide or regicide. 


The Master said: Yu is the man to settle a long 
litigation in a few words. 


Той Kung was fond of weighing other men’s 
merits and defects. The Master said: Surely 
Tz'u must be a very great sage! Personally, I 
have no time for this. | 

1 А member of the ambitious family which was scheming 
to get the whole power of the dukedom into its own hands. 
The two disciples here mentioned had recently been enlisted 
in its service, and Chi Tzii-jan is anxious to find out how far 


they can be relied upon in case of need. Confucius sees 
through his nefarious designs. 


CONFUCIUS ON HIMSELF 


The Master: I will not be grieved that other 
men do not know me: I will be grieved that I do 
not know other men. 


At fifteen, my mind was bent on learning. At 
thirty, I stood firm. At forty, I was free from 
delusions. At fifty, I understood the laws of 
Providence. At sixty, my ears were attentive to 
the truth. At seventy, I could follow the prompt- 
ings of my heart without overstepping the mean. 


Tzu Kung was for doing away with the cus- 
tomary sacrifice of a sheep on the first day of the 
month. The Master said: Ah, Тг 0, you grudge the 
loss of a sheep, but I grudge the loss of a ceremony, 


The Master said: In any hamlet of a dozen 
houses you will surely find men as honest and 
conscientious as myself, though they may not be 
so devoted to ethical study. 


The Master having gone to visit Nan Tzu,! 


1 Tho wife of the Duke of Wei, notorious for her intrigues, 
and even accused of incest. Needless to say, Chinese com- 
mentators are at great pains to explain away this incident in 
the life of the sage. 
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Tzu Lu was displeased. Thereupon Confucius 
swore a solemn oath, saying: In whatsoever I 


have sinned, may I be abominable in the sight 
of God ! 


Тһе Master said: My function is to indicate 
rather than to originate. Regarding antiquity 
as I do with trust and affection, I would venture 
to compare myself with our ancient patriarch 
Репо Tsu." 


The unpretentious hiving of wisdom, patient 
self-cultivation, and untiring instruction of others 
—to which of these can I make any claim ? 


The failure to cultivate virtue, the failure to 
examine and analyse what I have learnt, the 
inability to move towards righteousness after 
being shown the way, the inability to correct my 
faults—these are the causes of my grief. 


Alas! what a falling-off is here! Long is it 
since I dreamt of Chou Kung.’ 


1 A grandson of the legendary Emperor Chuan Hsu. He 
is said to have been over 800 years old when he disappeared 
into the west in the eleventh century в.с. Тһе last words 
in the text are taken by some to mean “ our patriarchs Lao 
Тгй and Репо Tsu ’’—Lao Т?й being the founder of Taoism, 
who is also, by the way, alleged to have disappeared at an 
advanced age into the west. 

2 One of the most revered names in Chinese history. The 
younger brother of Wu Wang, he helped materially by his 
wise counsels to establish the dynasty of Chou. He drew 
up a legal code, purified the morals of the people, and devoted 
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There is no one, from the man who brings me 
dried meat as payment upwards, to whom I 
have refused my instruction. 


I do not expound my teaching to any who are 
not eager to learn; I donot help out any one who 
is not anxious to explain himself; if, after being 
shown one corner of a subject, a man cannot go on 
to discover the other three, I do not repeat the 
lesson. 


If the pursuit of riches were a commendable 
pursuit, І would join in it, even if І had to 
become a chariot-driver for the purpose. But 
seeing that it is not a commendable pursuit, І 
engage in those which are more to my taste.’ 


The Duke of Shé questioned Tzu Lu about 
Confucius. Tzu Lu made no reply. The Master 
said to him afterwards: Why did you not say: 

“ Не is a man whose zeal for self-improvement 


himself wholly to the welfare of the State. Confucius in the 
reforming zeal of his younger days had an ardent desire to 
see the principles and institutions of Chou Kung brought into 
general practice. 

1 Legge and others (including even Mr. Ku Hung-ming) 
make the sense out to be: “ТІ there were any prospect of my 
being successful in the search for riches, Т would not hesitate 
to pursue them by any means in my power.” ‘Thus trans- 
lated, the Master’s saying is grotesquely at variance with the 
whole trend of his conduct and the essential spirit of his 
teaching. Curiously enough, too, there is nothing in the 
Chinese itself, so far as I can see, to Justify such a startling 
interpretation, | 
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is such that he forgets to eat; whose happiness 
in this pursuit is so great that he forgets his 
troubles and does not perceive old age stealing 
upon him ” ? 


The Master said: In me, knowledge is not 
innate. Т am but one who loves antiquity and 
is earnest in the study of it. 


If I am walking with two other men, each of 
them will serve as my teacher. I will pick out 
the good points of the one and imitate them, and 
the bad points of the other and correct them 
in myself, 


My disciples, do you think that I have any 
secrets ? I have no secrets from you. It is my 
way to do nothing without communicating it 
to you, my disciples. 


There are men, І daresay, who act rightly 
without knowing the reason why, but I am not 
one of them. Having heard much, І sift out the 
good and practise it ; having seen much, I retain 
it in my memory. This is the second order of 
wisdom." 


1 That is to say, the wisest men are those who act 
intuitively, without having to find their way by any con- 
scious mental process. Confucius disclaims any such in- 
tuitive perception of right and wrong in his own case, and 
confesses that he is obliged to rely largely on objective 
experience, as acted upon by the critical and receptive powerg 
of his mind. The saying has a distinctly Taoist flavour. 
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In literary accomplishments I am perhaps 
equal to other men; but I have not yet succeeded 
in exhibiting the conduct of the princely man in 
my own person. 


То divine wisdom and perfect virtue I can 
lay no claim. All that can be said of me is that 
I never falter in the course which І pursue and 
am unwearying in my instruction of others— 
this and nothing more.—Kung-hsi Hua said: 
But those are just the qualities that we, your 
disciples, are unable to acquire. 


The Master being grievously sick, Tzu Lu 
proposed the offering up of a prayer.—Is there 
a precedent for this? asked the Master.—Tzu 
Lu replied: There is. In the Eulogies’ it is 
written : ° We pray unto you, О spirits of Heaven 
апа Earth.” —The Master said : My prayers began 
long ago. 


The Master was passing through a by-street 
when a man of the district shouted: Great is 
Confucius the philosopher! Yet for all his wide 


1 It is not known exactly what these were—a collection 
of prayers, a book of rituals for the dead, or panegyrics on 
the departed. 

2 Confucius speaks of prayer in the sense made familiar to 
us by Coleridge’s line: “ He prayeth best who loveth best.” 
In this higher sense his whole life had been one long prayer, 
and he refuses any mediation between himself and God. 
Could antagonism to the ritualistic spirit be carried much 
farther than this ? 
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learning, he has nothing which can bring him 
fame.—On hearing this, the Master turned to his 
disciples and said: What shall I take up? 
Shall I take up charioteering or shall I take up 
archery ? I will take up charioteering ! 


The Master said: The ancient rites prescribe 
linen as the material for a ceremonial cap, but 
nowadays silk is used as being more economical. 
In this matter I fall in with the general custom. 
According to the ancient rites, the Prince is to 
be saluted from below the dais, but nowadays 
the salutation takes place above. This is pre- 
sumptuous, and therefore, though infringing 
thereby the general custom, I adopt the humbler 
position.’ 


A high officer asked Tzt Kung, saying: Surely 
your Master is a divine Prophet? What a 
variety of accomplishments he seems to possess !- 
Tzu Kung replied: Truly he must be a Prophet, 
so richly has he been endowed by God. And he 
has also perfected himself in various arts.—The 
Master, being told of this, said: Does His Ex- 


1 This saying well illustrates the Master’s attitude in 
regard to ceremonies. He was no stickler for mere outward 
conformity to rule, so long as the inner meaning of the 
ceremony was not affected. Now the salutation of the 
Prince was simply intended to be a way of expressing heart- 
felt loyalty and respect, and it was only because the new 
position seemed less respectful that Confucius opposed the 
change, 
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cellency really know me now for what I am? 
Being of low condition as a boy, I did become 
skilled in various arts—but these are base accom- 
plishments after all. If asked whether the 
higher type of man has many such accomplish- 
ments, I should say, Not many.’ 


The Master said: Am I possessed of true 
knowledge? Not so. But if an ignorant fellow 
from the lower class comes to me with a question, 
I will discuss the subject from end to end, and set 
it fully before him. 


Tzu Kung said to Confucius: If you had a 
lovely jewel, would you hide it away in a casket, 
or would you try to sell it for a good price ?— 
The Master replied : Oh, certainly I would sell it, 
but І would wait until a price was offered.’ 


The Master said: Out of doors, to tender 
faithful service to prince and ministers; at 
home, to be duteous towards father and elder 
brothers ; to observe the rites of mourning with 


1 See note on p. 44. 

2 Question and answer are of course parabolical. The 
enthusiastic young disciple thinks that his Master, in taking 
no steps to obtain official employment, is guilty of °° hiding 
his jewel іп a casket,” ог, as we should say, “ his light under 
a bushel.” Confucius, however, had a great sense of the 
responsibility of office, and was loth to thrust himself forward 
uninvited. His chance came at last after fifteen years of 
waiting, when Duke Ting appointed him governor of the 
town of Chung-tu., Ж 
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the utmost care; to avoid being overcome with 
wine :—which of these virtues have І? 


In matters pertaining to ceremonies and music, 
the ancients were more or less uncivilised in 
comparison with the refinement of a later age. 
Nevertheless, in practice I take the earlier period 
as my guide.’ 


As an arbiter in litigation І am no better than 
other men. But surely the grand object to 
achieve is that there shall be no litigation at all.’ 


Wei-shéng Mou,’ addressing Confucius, said : 
Ch'iu, why is it you keep hopping about thus 
from place to place? Is it not in order to show 
off your fine rhetoric ?--Confucius replied: І 
do not allow myself to indulge in fine rhetoric ; 
no, 16 is because I consider obstinacy a fault.‘ 


The Master said: There are none who know 


1 Another proof, if one were needed, that Confucius’ 
instincts were all for simplicity and not elaboration in cere- 
monies. 

2 Said by Confucius when he was Minister of Justice in 
Lu. 

3 Evidently an older man, from his use of the personal 
name, not to speak of his disrespectful tone. 

4 Confucius, like other great men, was not exempt from 
the usual fate of seeing his actions derided and his motives 
misunderstood. Неге we have a gibe thrown at his wander- 
ing from state to state, for the purpose, it is insinuated, of 
making a living by his wits. The answer is, that to have 
remained in Lu or any other state where he was plainly 
not wanted, would have been merely stupid persistency, 
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me for what I am.—Tzt Kung said: How is it, 
Dir, that none know you ?—The Master replied : 
I make no complaint against Heaven, neither do 
I blame my fellow-men. In the study of virtue 
I begin at the bottom and tend upwards.’ 
Surely Heaven knows me for what I am. 


Т2 й, do you look upon me as a man who has 
studied and retained a mass of various knowledge ? 
--І do, he replied. Am I wrong ?—You are 
wrong, said the Master. All my knowledge is 
strung on one connecting thread.’ 


I used to spend whole days without food and 
whole nights without sleep, in order to meditate. 


1 This accounts for men taking no notice of him. Most 
so-called sages start with grandiose ideals and high-flown 
utterances, in order to attract attention. 

2 This 15 rightly considered to be one of the most important 
of the Master’s sayings, because it gives the clue to his whole 
philosophy and view of life. The “connecting thread,”’ 
as we learn from another passage (see p. 118), is simply the 
moral life, which consists in being true to oneself and good to 
one’s neighbour. Confucius wished to impress upon his 
disciple that he was no mere amasser of knowledge nor lover 
of learning for learning’s sake. The one thing necessary, 
in his eyes, was to be able to lead, in the highest sense of the 
word, a moral life, and this was the real object of all learning, 
the end and aim of all knowledge. Throughout the Analects, 
as we have already seen, the usual word for “ learning ” always 
means or implies the study of virtue, the striving after self- 
improvement. Like Socrates, Confucius was purely a moral 
philosopher, and would certainly have rejected the sharp 
distinction we draw nowadays between mental and moral 
science. 
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But I made no progress. Study, I found, was 
better. | 


Рі Hsi! sent an invitation to Confucius, and 
the Master wished to go. Tzu Lu, however, said : 
Once upon a time, Sir, I heard you say that the 
nobler sort of man would not enter into intimacy 
with one who laid himself out о do wrong. Now 
Pi Hsi has raised the standard of rebellion in 
Chung-mou. How can you think of going 
thither ?—True, replied the Master. Those were 
my words. But is there not a saying: “ The 
hard may be rubbed without losing its substance ; 
the white may be steeped without losing its 
purity ” ? Am I then a bitter gourd—fit only 
to be hung up and not eaten ? 

1 A rebellious official in the Chin State. On more than one 
occasion in his career, Confucius made it plain that he de- 
clined to be bound by narrow convention or hampered by the 
fear of what people might say of him. То keep clear of bad 
associates was no doubt an excellent principle, but Confucius 
may have seen some justification for Pi Hsi’s course of action, 
and in any case he was no longer of an age to be easily cor- 
rupted by evil communications. Knowing that rules were 
never meant to be so rigid as to admit of no exceptions, he 
felt it his primary duty to go where he could do good. Cf. 


the visit to Nan Tzü (р. 83), the mere idea of which would 
have horrified an ordinary teacher of morality. 
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The Master said: To learn, and to practise 
on occasion what one has learnt—is this not true 
pleasure ? The coming of a friend from a far-off 
land—is this not true joy ? 


Make conscientiousness and sincerity your 
grand object. Have no friends not equal to 
yourself. If you have done wrong, be not 
ashamed to make amends. 


Observe the bent of a man’s will when his 
father is alive, and his actions after his father is 
dead. If during the three years of mourning he 
does not swerve from his father’s principles, he 
may be pronounced a truly filial son. 


The Odes ' are three hundred in number, but 
their purport may be summed up in a word :— 
Have no depraved thoughts. 


1 The rather inappropriate name given by foreigners to 
the songs or ballads contained in the Shih Ching or Book of 
Poetry (see note on p. 78). Confucius is said to have selected 
these three hundred odd pieces from a much larger pre-existing 
mass of material, but his language here hardly strikes us as 
that likely to be used by a man speaking of his own com- 
pilation. 
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Observe a man’s actions; scrutinise his 
motives ; take note of the things that give him 
pleasure. How then can he hide from you what 
he really is ? 


Acquire new knowledge whilst thinking over 
the old, and you may become a teacher of others. 


The higher type of man is not like a vessel which 
is designed for some special use.’ 


Study without thought is vain; thought with- 
out study is perilous. 


Absorption in the study of the supernatural 
is most harmful. 


Yu, shall I tell you what true knowledge is? 
When you know, to know that you know, and 
when you do not know, to know that you do 
not know—that is true knowledge. 


Tzu Chang was studying with a view to official 
preferment. Тһе Master said to him: Among 
the various things you hear said, reserve your 
judgment on those which seem doubtful, and 
give cautious utterance to the rest : then you will 
seldom fall into error. Among the various 
things you see done, set aside those which seem 
dangerous, and cautiously put the others into 

1 That is to say, he is not limited in his functions like a 


vessel or implement, not “ Богпв” or а man of one idea. 
Cf. note on p. 71. 
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practice : then you will seldom have occasion for 
repentance. If you seldom err in your speech, 
and seldom have to repent of your actions, 
official preferment will come of itself. 


The Master said: І do not see how a man 
without sincerity can be good for anything. How 
can а cart or IS be made to go without 
yoke or cross-bar ? 


То sacrifice to a spirit with which you have 
nothing to do, is mere servility. 


To shirk your duty when you see it before 
you, shows want of moral courage. 


Some one inquired as to the meaning of the 
Great Sacrifice. The Master said: I do not 
know. He who knew its meaning would find it 
as easy to govern the Empire as to look upon this 
(pointing to his palm). 


Wang-sun Chia? asked, saying: What means 
the adage, “ Better be civil to the kitchen-god 
than to the god of the inner sanctum ” ?—The 


1 Every ceremonial rite being symbolical of some portion 
of the world’s harmony, and the Great Sacrifice being the 
head and fount as it were of all the rest, it follows that the 
man who could penetrate its profound symbolism would have 
the whole system of morals and government unrolled before 
his eyes. 

2 Prime Minister of the Wei State, who suspected Confucius 
of coming to seek office, and took this means of hinting that 
the real power lay with himself and not with the Duke. 
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Master replied : The adage is false. He who sins 
against Heaven can relyon the intercession of none. 


The Master said: He who serves his prince 
with all the proper ceremony will be accounted 
by men a flatterer. 


It is bootless to discuss accomplished facts, to 
protest against things past remedy, to find fault 
with things bygone. 


How am I to regard one who has rank with- 
out liberality, who performs ceremonies without 
reverence, who approaches the rites of mourning 
without sorrow ? 


Men’s faults are characteristic.’ It is by 
observing a man’s faults that one may come to 
know his virtues. 


Having heard the True Way in themorning, what 
matters it if one should come to die at night ? 


The scholar who is bent on studying the 
principles of virtue, yet is ashamed of bad clothes 
and coarse food, is not yet fit to receive instruction. 


Instead of being concerned that you have no 
office, be eoncerned to think how you may fit your- 
self for office. Instead of being concerned that you 
are not known, seek to be worthy of being known. 


1 After some hesitation, I have adopted this clever render- 
ing of Mr. Ku Hung-ming, as being the only one that fits well 
with the next sentence. 
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When you see a good man, think of emulating 
him ; when you see a bad man, examine your 
own heart. 


The ancients hesitated to give their thoughts 
utterance: they were afraid that their actions 
might not be equal to their words. 


Few are those who err on the side of self- 
restraint. 


Virtue cannot live in solitude: neighbours 
are sure to grow up around 18.3 


Chi Wên Tzu’ used to reflect thrice БЕТА һе 
acted. When told of this, the Master said: 
Twice would do. 


The Master said: Alas! I have never met a 
man who could see his own faults and arraign 
himself at the bar of his own conscience. 


Tzu Hua having been sent on a mission to the 
Ch‘i State, Jan Ch'iu begged for a gift of grain 
for his mother. Тһе Master said: Give her a- 
peck.—The disciple asking for more, he said: 


1 A few other renderings of this sentence will illustrate at 
once the elasticity of the Chinese language, and the difficulty of 
making it flow into European moulds.—LEGGE : “Тһе cautious 
seldom err.” Маре: “It seldom happens that a man errs 
through excess of moderation.” JENNINGS: “ Those who keep 
within restraints are seldom losers.” Ku Huna-mina: “ He 
who wants little seldom goes wrong.” 

2 Т.е. virtue begets virtue. 

3 А member of the great Chi family, who held office in Lu. 
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Give her then a bushel.—But Jan Ch'iu eventually 
gave her as much as five hundredweight of grain. 
Then the Master rebuked him, saying: When 
Ch‘ih went to the Ch‘i State, he was conveyed 
by a team of sleek horses and was wearing costly 
fur garments. Now I have heard that the 
princely man succours the distressed, but will not 
add to the opulence of the wealthy. 


Yuan Ssu, having been made governor of a 
district, was presented with nine hundred 
measures of grain.’ He declined them. The 
Master said: Do not decline them. May they 
not be distributed among the villages and town- 
ships of your neighbourhood ? 


The Master said: Who can go out of a house 
except by the door? In life, why not pass 
likewise through the door of virtue ? ? 


You may speak of higher subjects to those 
who rise above the average level of mankind, but 
not to those who fall below it. 


With coarse food to eat, water to drink, and 
the bended arm as a pillow, happiness may still · 
exist. Wealth and rank unrighteously obtained 
seem to me as insubstantial as floating clouds. 


The inhabitants of Hu-hsiang were uncon- 


1 The proper allowance for an officer in his station. 
2 As being, in the end, the most natural and least trouble- 
gome route to take. 
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versable people, and when a young man from 
those parts came to see Confucius, the disciples 
hesitated to let him in. But the Master said : 
When a man comes to me, I accept him at his 
best, not at his worst. Why make so much адо ? 
When a man washes his hands before paying a 
visit, and you receive him in that clean state, 
you do not thereby stand surety for his always 
having been clean in the past. 


The Master said: Is virtue then so remote ? 
I have only to show a desire for virtue, and lo! 
it is here. 


The Master said : Prodigality begets arrogance," 
parsimony begets niggardliness. But it is better 
to be niggardly than arrogant. | 


Without due self-restraint,’? courtesy becomes 
oppressive, prudence degenerates into timidity, 
valour „into viclence, and candour into rudeness. 


Love of daring and dread of poverty lead to 


1 It is impossible to find an exact equivalent for this 


negative expression ‘“‘non-yieldingness,” “© non-humility.”’ 
But the dominant idea ia one of selfishness, and therefore such 
renderings as “insubordination ” (Legge), °“ frowardness ”’ 


(Wade), “ excess ” (Ku Hung-ming), are rather wide of the 
mark. 

2 For note оп 0, see р. 60. Неге again it is the inner sense 
of moral proportion and harmony, which prevents any quality 
from being carried to excess. Not a translator but has come 
to grief over this word, though Mr. Ku is not so far off with 
“ judgment.” That, however, makes of it an intellectual 
principle rather than what it really is—a moral sense. 
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sedition. The man without natural virtue, if 
pursued by the hatred of society, will become 
а desperado. 


If a man is proud and avaricious, though his 
other qualities may embrace all that was fine in 
the character of Chou Kung, they are not worth 
taking into account. 


It is not easy to find a man who after three years 
of self-cultivation' has not reached happiness. 


He who is out of office should not meddle in 
the government. 


Hot-headedness without honesty; ignorance 
without ingenuousness; simplicity without sin- 
cerity :—such characters I do not understand.’ 


Pursue the study of virtue as though you 
could never reach your goal, and were afraid of 
losing the ground already gained. 


Тһе Master said: I have not met one whose love 
of virtue was equal to his love of sensual beauty. 


Though in making a mound I should stop when 
but one more basketful of earth would complete 
it, the fact remains that I have stopped. On 
the other hand, if in levelling it to the ground I 


1 Literally, “‘ learning.” See notes on рр. 53 and 91. 

2 The commentators seem right in their explanation, that 
a man’s defects are usually redeemed by certain corresponding 
qualities; when even these are absent, the case is hopeless. 
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advance my work by but one basketful at a time, 
the fact remains that I am advancing. 


Alas! there are sprouting crops which never 
come into ear. There are others which, having 
come into ear, never ripen into grain. 


We ought to have a wholesome respect for our 
juniors. Who knows but that by-and-by they 
may prove themselves equal to the men of to-day ? 
It is only when they reach the age of forty or 
fiity without distinguishing themselves that we 
need no longer be afraid of them. 


Words of just admonition cannot fail to com- 
mand a ready assent. But practical reformation 
is the thing that really matters. Words of 
kindly advice cannot fail to please the listener. 
But subsequent meditation on them is the thing 
that really matters. I сап make nothing of the man 
who is pleased with advice but will not meditate on 
it, who assents to admonition but does not reform. 


A great army may be robbed of its leader, but 
nothing can rob one poor man of his will. 


It is only when the cold season comes that we 
know the pine and cypress to be evergreens.’ 


1 This is the best I can make of a vexed passage. lLegge’s 
translation is poor, but he is right with regard to the lesson 
intended—*‘ that repeated acquisitions individually small 
will ultimately amount to much, and that the learner is never 
to give over.” 

2 Men are known in time of adversity. 
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Let a pupil join with you in self-cultivation 
before you let him approach the general truths 
of philosophy, but let him approach these general 
truths before he is allowed to form his character 
for good. He should have formed his character 
for good before he is allowed to make exceptions 
to a general rule. 


When Yen Yiian died, the Master said: Alas! 
God has forsaken me, God has forsaken me! 


On the death of Yen Yuan, the disciples wanted 
to give him a sumptuous funeral, but the Master 
said, Better not." Nevertheless, the disciples 
did give him a sumptuous funeral, whereupon the 
Master said : Hui looked upon me as his father, 
yet І have not been able to treat him as my son. 
The fault is not in me, but in you, my disciples. 


Chi Lu inquired concerning men’s duty to 
spirits. The Master replied: Before we are 
able to do our duty by the living, how can we 
do it by the spirits of the dead ?—Chi Lu went 
on to inquire about death. The Master said: 


1 Because the family was very poor and could ill afford 
to bear the expense. It is not the least of this great man’s 
titles to fame that he resolutely opposed the tide of popular 
sentiment in this matter, and could see the iniquity of sacrific- 
ing the living to the dead, even when the funeral of his dearly 
beloved disciple was іп question. The moral courage of such 
an attitude in a country like China, where religion is largely 
connected with the propitiation of spirits, can hardly be 
overestimated. | 
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Before we know what life is, how can we know 
what death is ? 


Tzu Chang asked a question about clearness 
of mental vision. The Master said: He whose 
mind is proof against the slow-soaking poison 
of slander and the sharp stings of calumny, may 
be called clear-sighted, and far-seeing as well. 


The Master said: A man may know the three 
hundred odes by heart, but if he proves himself 
incapable when given a post in the government, 
or cannot make a speech unaided when sent on 
a foreign mission, of what use to him is all his 
learning ? 


Tzu Kung asked, saying: What may be said 
of a man who is beloved by all his fellow-towns- 
men ?—The Master replied: That is not enough 
to go upon.—What of one who is hated by all his 
fellow-townsmen ?—The Master replied : Neither 
is that enough to go upon. It would be otherwise 
if, among his fellow-townsmen, the good loved 
him and the wicked hated him. 


The Master said: A good man must have 
trained the people for seven years before they are 
fit to go to war. 


To take an untrained multitude into battle 
is equivalent to throwing them away. 


Іп a well-governed country, speak boldly and 
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act boldly. In a country where lawlessness 
prevails, let your actions be bold but your speech 
tactful. 


It is harder to be poor without murmuring, 
than to be rich without arrogance. 


The men of olden times who studied virtue 
had only their own improvement in view ; those 
who study it now have an eye to the applause of 
others. 


Refusal to instruct one who is competent to 
learn entails the waste of a man. Instruction of 
one who is incompetent to learn entails waste 
of words. Тһе wise man is he who wastes neither 
men nor words. 


Those whose care extends not far ahead will 
find their troubles near at hand. 


He who requires much from himself and little 
from others will be secure from hatred. 


If a man is not in the habit of asking, “ What 
do you make of this? what do you make of 
that?” I can make nothing of him. 


Hopeless indeed is the case of those who can 
herd together all day long without once letting 
their conversation reach a higher plane,’ but 
are content to bandy smart and shallow wit. 

1 Literally, “ reach righteousness.” 
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When a man is generally detested, or when 
he is generally beloved, closer examination is 
necessary.’ 


It is the man that is able to develop his virtue, 
not virtue that develops the man.’ 


Lhe real fault is to have faults and not try to 
amend them. 


Where there is education, there is no distinc- 
tion of class. 


Men who differ in their principles cannot help 
each other in their plans. 


If language is lucid, that is enough. 


There are three errors to be avoided in the 
presence of a great man. Тһе first is precipitancy 
—speaking before it is your turn to speak; the 
second is bashfulness—not speaking when your 
turn comes; and the third is heedlessness— 
speaking without observing the countenance of 
the listener. 


There are three impulses against which the 
nobler sort of man is on his guard. In the period 
of youth, when the heyday in the blood has not 
yet subsided, he guards against lustiulness; in 


1 Before subscribing to the popular judgment. Cf. saying 
on р. 103. 

2 Т.е. mere passivity, as advocated by the Taoists, will 
not do. 
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the prime of life, when the physical frame 1з 
vigorous and strong, he guards against pugnacity ; 
in old age, when the vital forces are in their 
decline, he guards against the greed of gain.’ 


The highest class of men are they whose know- 
ledge is innate; next to these are they whose 
knowledge is acquired by study °; after them 
come those who are dull-witted, yet strive to 
learn ; while those who are dull-witted and will 
make no effort to learn are the lowest of the 
people. 


“ When you see the good, act as though you 
could never quite come up with it; when you 
are brought face to face with evil, act as though 
you were trying the heat of boiling water ” :— 
I have heard some such saying as this, and I have 
seen men live up to it. °" Dwell in retirement, 
in order to work out your aims; practise right- 
eousness, in order to apprehend the Truth ”’ :— 
such a saying I have heard, but I have never seen 
a man live up to 16.* 


1 These numerical categories are hardly more than a con- 
ventional form into which the Chinese are fond of throwing 
ethical and other teaching. Needless to say, they are not 
to be considered as exhaustive. 

2 Confucius, as we have seen (p. 86), puts himself in this 
second class. 

3 The difference lies in the set purpose of studying virtue in 
a systematic way, and not merely doing right when occasion 
offers. 
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Men’s natures are alike; it is their habits 
that carry them far apart. 


‘Only two classes of men never change: the 
wisest of the wise and the dullest of the dull. 


Speaking to Tzu Lu, the Master said: Have 
you ever heard, Yu, of the six shadows which 
attend six several virtues ?—No, he replied.— 
Sit down, then, and І will tell you. Love of 
goodness without the will to learn’ casts the 
shadow called foolishness. Love of knowledge 
without the will to learn casts the shadow called 
instability. Love of truth without the will to 
learn casts the shadow called insensibility. 
Love of candour without the will to learn casts 
the shadow called rudeness. Love of daring 
without the will to learn casts the shadow called 
turbulence. Love of firmness without the will 
to learn casts the shadow called eccentricity. 


Ceremonies, forsooth! Can ceremonies’ be 
reduced to a mere matter of silken robes and jade 
ornaments ? Music, forsooth! Can music be 
reduced to а mere matter of bells and drums ? ? 


1 “The will to learn” is a necessarily vague rendering 
of the equally vague original. It means here a desire for 
moral culture, which is nothing else than the development 
of that inner sense of harmony and proportion (lt) referred 
to on р. 99. Good instincts, according to Confucius, are 
not enough to produce virtues, unless they are supplemented 
by careful cultivation of this moral sense. 

2 A magnificent array of vestments and chalices will no 
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Men who are grave and stern in appearance, 
but inwardly weak and unprincipled—are they 
not comparable to the lowest class of humanity— 
sneaking thieves that break into houses by night ? 


Your goody-goody people are the thieves of 
virtue. 


The Master said : Would that I could do with- 
out speaking !—T'zu Kung said: If our Master 
never spoke, how could we, his disciples, transmit 
his doctrines ?—The Master replied: Does God 
speak ? Тһе four seasons hold on their course, 
and all things continue to live and grow. Yet, 
tell me, does God speak ? 


Girls and servants are the most difficult people 
to handle. П you treat them familiarly, they 
become disrespectful; if you keep them at a 
distance, they resent it. 


more constitute a true ceremony than a number of musical 
instruments alone, without the brain of a composer, can 
produce music. The whole value of a ceremony is determined 
by the state of mind of the person who performs it. 


PERSONALIA 


In his moments of leisure, the Master’s manner 
. was uniformly cheerful and smiling. 


If the Master happened to be dining beside 
one who was in mourning for his parents, he never 
ate a full meal. He never sang on any day in 
the course of which he had been bewailing a death. 


The Master would never talk about prodigies, 
feats of strength, crime, or supernatural beings.! 


The Master made four things the subject of his 
teaching : a knowledge of literature and the arts, 
conduct, conscientiousness and truthfulness." 


The Master fished with a line but not with a 
net. When he went out with bow and arrow, he 
only shot at birds on the wing. 


If the Master happened to be with singers, 
and they sang a piece well, he would get them to 


a Under these circumstances, it is easy to imagine how 
edified he would be by the modern daily press, which subsists 
almost entirely on these very topics. 

2 I am unable to improve on this rendering, which із 
borrowed from Mr. Ku Hung-ming. 
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repeat it, when he would also join in the song 
himself. 


The Master was affable, yet grave; stern, but 
not fierce; attentive in his behaviour, and yet calm. 


The Master seldom spoke of money-making, 
of the laws of Providence, or of moral virtue.’ 


There were four words of which the Master 
barred the use: he would have no “ shall’s,” 
no “ must’s,” no “ certainly’s,” no “ Ps.” * 


Whenever the Master saw a person in mourning, 
or in official robes, or one who was blind, he would 
at once rise from his seat, even though the other 
were his junior; or if he passed them in the 
street, he would quicken his step.’ 


Once when the Master was lying seriously ill, 
Tzu Lu got the disciples to act the part of Ministers 
of State.‘ In an interval of his sickness, Con- 


1 This statement—at least as regards moral virtue (7én)— 
seems hopelessly at variance with the evidence of the Analects. 
Perhaps no more is meant than that he was unwilling to 
dogmatise on such a delicate subject. On p. 72, for instance, 
he refuses to judge whether certain disciples have true moral 
virtue or not. 

2 This is Mr. Jennings’s interpretation, and it seems to me 
the simplest and best. 

3 Thus showing, says а commentator, his sympathy with 
sorrow, his respect for rank, his tenderness for the afflicted. 
Quickening his pace was also a mark of respect. 

t Just as though Confucius had his own Court and entour- 
age, like a feudal prince. This probably happened during 
his exile in some foreign state, where the chance of his obtain- 
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fucius said: What a long time Yu has been 
keeping up this imposture! In pretending to 
have ministers attendant on me when I have 
none, whom am I deceiving? Am І deceiving 
God? But apart from that, is it not better that 
I should breathe my last in the arms of my dis- 
ciples, than that I should die in the midst of 
officials ? And after all, though I may not be 
accorded the honour of a public funeral, I am not 
dying out on the high road. 


The Master wished to settle among the nine 
eastern tribes. Some one said: How can you? 
They аге savages.—The Master replied: If a 
higher type of man dwelt in their midst, how 
could their savage condition last ? 


Confucius in his native village was simple and 
unassuming. He gave the impression of being 
no great speaker. In the ancestral temple and at 
Court he spoke fluently, but with a certain reserve. 


At Court, he spoke to the ministers of lower 
rank with frankness and affability. To those of 
higher rank he spoke quietly, but with decision. 
In the presence of his Sovereign, he seemed full 
of awe, but at the same time grave and collected. 


When employed by the Prince in the reception 
of distinguished visitors, his expression would 


ing a public funeral would doubtless be proportionate to 
the display made by his followers. 
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change, and his legs seemed to bend under him. 
Standing in the presence of the visitors, he saluted 
them with clasped hands, turning about from 
right to left, and keeping the skirt of his robe 
properly adjusted, back and front. Не then 
hastened forward with arms extended like the 
wings of a bird. When a visitor departed, he 
would report in that sense to the Prince, saying : 
“ The visitor is not looking back.” ! 


When he entered the gate of the palace, he 
seemed to bend his body as though the gate were 
not large enough to let him pass. He did not 
stand in the middle of the doorway, nor in passing 
through did he set foot on the threshold. When 
he passed the Prince’s throne,. his expression 
seemed to change, his legs seemed to bend under 
him, and words seemed to fail him. Holding up 
his robe with both hands, he ascended the dais, 
his body slightly bent, and holding his breath as 
though he dared not breathe. When he came 
out from his audience and had descended the 
first step, his countenance lost its anxious expres- 
sion, and he looked serene and happy. When he 
reached the bottom of the steps, he hastened away 
with his arms outstretched like wings ; but when 
he got back to his place, he still seemed full of awe. 

1 “ The ways of China, it appears, were much the same 
anciently as now. А guest turns round and bows repeatedly 


in leaving, and the host cannot return to his place till these 
salutations are ended.” — LEGGE. 
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He carried the Prince’s regalia with body 
slightly bent, as though he could hardly support 
its weight; he raised it to the height of his 
head, and lowered it again to the height of his 
chest. His countenance indicated: nervousness, 
and he dragged his feet as though something 
held them to the ground. 


In offering presents as an ambassador, his 
appearance was sedate. 


At a private audience, he wore a pleased look. 


He would not eat meat that was clumsily cut, 
or served without its proper sauce. Although 
there might be an abundance of meat, he never 
let it exceed in quantity the vegetable food. In 
wine alone he laid down for himself no particular 
limit, but he never reached the stage of intoxica- 
tion. He took ginger at every meal. He did not 
eat much. When eating, he did not converse ; 
when in bed, he did not speak. Куеп though 
he had nothing but coarse rice and vegetable soup, 
he would always reverently offer some to the 
ancestral spirits. 


He would not sit on а таё! that was placed 
awry. 

Оп one occasion, Chi K‘ang Tzu having sent 
him some medicine, he bowed as he received it, 


1 The Chinese of that date dispensed with chairs, as the 
Japanese have done up to the present time. 
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saying: Not being familiar with this drug, 1 
would not venture to try it. 


His stables having been burnt down, the Master 
on his return from the Court said: Has any one 
been hurt ?—He did not ask about the horses.’ 


If the Prince sent him a present of cooked meat, 
he would sit down to taste it ona properly placed 
mat. If the Prince sent him a present of raw 
meat, he would have it cooked and offer it in 
sacrifice. If the Prince sent him a live animal, 
he would keep it alive. 


When the Prince summoned him to his presence, 
he would go on foot without waiting for his 
carriage. 


If any of his friends died who was without a 
home or relations, he would say : I will see to the 
funeral. 


In bed, he did not lie like a corpse. In his 
home life, his manner was not too formal. 


At the sight of a person in mourning, though 
it might be an intimate acquaintance, he would 
always look grave. On meeting an official in 
uniform, or a blind man, however ragged, he 
would always show him some mark of respect. 

1 The point is, that in his solicitude for others Confucius 


never thought of his own loss, not that he was indifferent 
to the suffering of animals. 
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When a rich banquet was set before him, he 
would show his appreciation in his looks, and rise 
to return thanks. 


He would change countenance at a thunder- 
clap or a sudden squall of wind. 


When in his carriage, he would not look behind 
him, talk rapidly, or point with his finger.’ 


Duke Ling of Wei asked Confucius about the 
disposition of troops in warfare. Confucius 
answered : І know something about the arts of 
peace,’ but I have never studied the art of war. 
And on the morrow he departed. But when he 
came to the State of Ch‘én, he was cut off from 
supplies,’ and his followers were so enfeebled that 
they could hardly stand. Tzu Lu indignantly 
sought the Master’s presence, saying: Is it for 
the princely man to feel the pinch of privation ?— 
Тһе Master replied: Assuredly privation may 


1 Some of the minute details given above cannot but strike 
us as rather ridiculous. Two points, however, must be borne 
in mind: (1) that the customs and ceremonial belonging to 
any one age or country will always at first sight appear strange 
and laughable to the men of any other age and country ; 
(2) that Confucius himself cannot be held responsible for the 
excessive zeal which prompted admiring disciples to portray 
his personal habits with such embarrassing fidelity. How 
many philosophers would come equally well through such 
an ordeal ? 

2 Literally, °“ dish and platter business,” іш. things 
pertaining to sacrificial worship. 

3 By order of the Duke. 
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come his way, but it is only the baser type of 
man who under it grows demoralised and reckless. 


Mien, a blind musician,’ having called on 
Confucius, the Master said to him when he came 
to a flight of steps: “ Here are the steps”; 
and when he came to the mat which was spread 
for him: “Неге is your mat.” When all the 
visitors were seated, the Master told him who 
they were, saying: So-and-so is sitting here, 
so-and-so 18 sitting there. After Mien had gone, 
Tzu Chang asked, saying: Is it the proper thing 
to speak thus to а musician ?—The Master replied : 
Assuredly it is right to give this help to a blind 
man. 


The people of Ch‘i sent a band of singing-girls 
as a present to the Duke of Lu, and Chi Huan Tzu 
accepted the gift. For three days after that no 
Court was held, and Confucius departed.’ 


1 Blind men and musicians were almost convertible terms 
in ancient China: that is to say, all musicians were blind, 
and the majority of blind men took to music for a profession. 

2 The famous episode here briefly related was the turning- 
point of the sage’s career. Through the weakness of his 
prince and the jealousy of the rival minister Chi Huan Tzi, 
he was suddenly dislodged from the pinnacle of his fame and 
condemned to thirteen years of homeless wandering. 


CONFUCIUS AS SEEN BY OTHERS 


Tzu Ch'in asked Туй Kung, saying : Whenever 
our Master comes to any new country, he is sure 
to find out all about its method of government. 
Does he seek this information himself, or is it 
voluntarily proffered ?—Tzu Kung replied: Our 
Master gains his information because he is so 
genial and good, so full of deference, modesty and 
regard for others. Іп seeking information, how 
differently does he behave from ordinary men ! 


The Master having gone up into the Grand 
Temple, asked questions about everything. Some 
one remarked: Who says that the son of the 
citizen of Tsou has any knowledge of ceremonial 
observances ? Не сотеѕ to the Temple and asks 
about everything he sees.—Hearing the remark, 
the Master said: This in itself 18 a ceremonial 
observance. 


The prefect of the frontier in the town of [! 
asked to be introduced to Confucius, saying: 1 
1 This was on the borders of the Wei State, whither 


Confucius, with a small band of disciples, wag retirmg, heavy 
of heart, after his discomfiture in Lu, 
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have never failed to obtain an audience of any 
sage who has visited these parts.—He was 
thereupon introduced by the Master’s followers, 
and on coming out he said: My sons, why grieve 
at your Master’s fall from power? The Empire has 
long been lying in evil ways, but now God is going 
to make Confucius his herald to rouse the land." 


The Master said: Shén, a single principle runs 
through all my teaching.*—Tséng Tzu answered, 
Yes.—When the Master had gone out, the dis- 
ciples asked, saying: What principle does he 
mean ?—T'séng Tzu said: Our Master’s teaching 
simply amounts to this: loyalty to oneself and 
charity to one’s neighbour. 


1 Literally, “із going to use him as a bell with a wooden 
clapper ’’—this being the instrument used in making announce- 
ments or to call the people together. The friendly prefect’s 
prophecy was to be fulfilled more wonderfully than ever he 
could have imagined. Never, perhaps, in the history of the 
human race has one man exerted such an enormous influence 
for good on after generations. 

2 Legge’s rendering, “ Му doctrine is that of an all-per- 
vading unity,” is quite untenable, and no other translator has 
followed him here. The logic of the passage obviously re- 
quires the meaning given above. 

3 This saying should be compared with those on pp. 91 
and 69. It is generally acclaimed as the best epitome of 
Confucian teaching, yet it was reserved for Mr. Ku Hung-ming, 
а Chinaman,to give the first correct translation oi it in English. 
The two important words are chung and shu, “ conscientious- 
ness ” and “сһагібу,” for which see notes оп pp. 58 and 69. 
Legzge’s version, “* To be true to the principles of our nature and 
the benevolent exercise of them to others,” though ponderous, 
would seem to have hit the true meaning, had he not spoilt 
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Yen Yuan heaved a deep sigh and said: The 
more I look at our Master’s teaching, the higher 
it seems. Тһе more І test it, the more reliable 
it appears. І am gazing at it in front of me, 
when lo! it is suddenly behind me. Our Master 
knows how to draw men after him by regular 
steps. He broadens our outlook by means of 
polite learning, and restrains our impulses by 
means of inward self-control. Even if I wished 
to stop, I could not do so; yet after I have 
exhausted all my efforts in pursuit of the goal, 
there still remains something inaccessible rising 
up beyond; and though I would fain make 
towards it, I cannot find the way. 


Tzu Lu once passed the night in Shih-mén, 
where the gate-keeper said to him: Where do 
you come from ?—Tzu Lu replied: From the 
school of Confucius.—Oh, is he not the man, 
said the other, who is trying to do what he knows 
to be impossible ? * 


it by a note to the effect that shu is “ duty-doing on the 
principle of reciprocity.” Jt has nothing on earth to do with 
reciprocity, being in fact that disinterested love of one’s 
neighbour which was preached five hundred years later in 
Palestine. The other precept, embodied in the word chung, 
is exactly Shakespeare’s “То thine own self be true ”—a 
noble moral conception for which, obscured as it has been by 
bungling translators, Confucius has never yet received full 
eredit. 

1 The age in which Confucius lived was so given over to 
the forces of disorder, militarism and intrigue, and the chances 
оғ a moral reformer were regarded ав so hopeless, that 16 was 
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Ch‘én K‘ang asked Po Үй,! saying: Have 
you ever received any secret teaching from your 
father ?—He replied: No. But once, when I 
was passing hurriedly through our hall, Т met my 
father standing alone, and he said: Have you 
studied the Odes?—I replied, Not yet.—He 
said: If you do not study the Odes, you will 
have no conversation.—Thereupon І withdrew 
and studied the Odes. Another day I met him 
again standing alone as I hastened through the 
hall, and he said : Have you studied the Book of 
Rites ??--І replied: Not yet.—He said: If 
you do not study the Book of Rites, you will 
have no stability of character.—I withdrew and 
studied the Book of Rites. These are the two 
pieces of instruction I have received.—Ch’én 
К ‘апо went away rejoicing and said: I asked 
about one thing and have learned three—some- 


а common thing for men of principle to retire from public 
affairs altogether, and either lead the sequestered life of a 
hermit or take to some mean employment for a living. The 
gate-keeper here is said to have been one of this class. Con- 
fucius, however, was made of sterner stuff, and it may be 
claimed that he did ultimately, through sheer force of char- 
acter, succeed in achieving the “ impossible.” 

1 The “ style ” or familiar name of K‘ung Li, the only son 
of Confucius. 

2 11 here is obviously the name of a book, and not “ the 
rules of propriety °?” or even “the arts,” as Legge and Mr. 
Ка Hung-ming respectively take it. At the same time, we 
must be careful not to identify it with the now existing Là 
Chi or Book of Rites, which did not take shape until a much 
later period, ў 
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thing about the Odes, something about the Rites, 
and also that the higher type of man has no 
secrets even with his own son. 


Yang Huo wished to have an interview with 
Confucius, but Confucius would not go to see 
him. Не therefore sent Confucius a sucking-pig 
ав a present." Confucius, however, chose a 
time when the other was out, to go and pay his 
respects. But he happened to fall in with him 
on the road. Thereupon Yang Huo addressed 
Confucius, saying: Come with ше. I have 
something to say to you. Can he be called truly 
benevolent, who hugs his jewel to his bosom and 
allows his country to drift into confusion ?—He 
cannot, was the reply.—Can he be called truly 
wise, who wishes to engage in public affairs, yet 
loses several opportunities of doing so?—He 
cannot.—Well, rejoined Yang Huo, the days and 
months are fleeting by, and the years will not 
wait for us.—True, replied Confucius; I will 
presently take office.’ 

1 Because etiquette would require an acknowledgment 
of the gift at the donor’s house. 

2 This episode is probably to be referred to the year 
502 в.с., when Yang Huo, the nominal subordinate of Chi 
Huan Тай (himself of usurping tendencies, see Introduction, 
p. 15), was in open rebellion and seemed likely to become 
master of the whole state of Lu. He was anxious to enlist 
the prestige of a man like Confucius on his side, but the latter 
steadily refused to countenance his schemes. In the following 


year, Yang Huo was ejected from the state, and gratitudg 
impelled the Duke to offer a governorship to Confucius, 
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The eccentric Chieh Үй! of the Ch‘u State 
passed Confucius’ carriage, singing: О pheenix ! 
О phoenix! How has thy virtue fallen! The 
past need no longer be a subject of reproof, but 
against the future it is still possible to provide. 
Desist, desist! Great is the danger of those 
who now engage іп government.—Confucius 
alighted, wishing to speak with him, but Chieh 
Yu hastened rapidly away, and he was unable 
to get speech of him. 


Chang Chu and Chieh Ni? were working 
together in the fields when Confucius passed by 
and sent Tzu Lu to ascertain from them the 
whereabouts of the ford. Chang Сіз asked : 
Who is that man holding the reins ?—That is 
Confucius, replied Tzi Lu.—Is it Confucius of 
the Lu State ?—Yes.—Then surely he is the man 
to know where the ford is.°—Tzu Lu then ques- 
tioned Chieh Ni. Chieh Ni said: Who are you, 
Sir ?—I am Chung Yu.—Are you a disciple of 
Confucius of the Lu State ?—He replied: I am.— 
The whole Empire, said Chieh Ni, is rushing head- 
long to destruction, and who is there that will 
reform it? As for you, instead of following a 


1 Apparently a Taoist, who pinned his faith to Lao Tzt’s 
newly enunciated doctrine of inaction. 

2 Also Taoist recluses. 

3 This is said to be a sneer at the restlessness which kept 
Confucius wandering all over the country, so that no place 
could be unfamiliar to him, 
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man who withdraws from prince after prince in 
succession, would it not be better to follow a 
man who has withdrawn from the world alto- 
gether ?—And he went оп hoeing without а 
pause. Tzu Lu went back and reported these 
remarks, whereupon the Master looked surprised 
and said : We cannot join the company of birds 
and beasts. If I am not to associate with these 
men of the ruling class, with whom am I to 
associate ?' If right principles prevailed in the 
Empire, then indeed there would be no need 
for me to reform it. 


Shu-sun Wuc-shu,? speaking to the ministers 
at Court, said: Tzu Kung is a greater sage than 
Confucius.—Tzu-fu Ching-po* repeated this to 
Tzu Kung, who said: Let me use the simile of 
a house surrounded by a wall. My wall rises 
only to the height of a man’s shoulders, so that 
any one can look over and see the excellence of 


1 The idea is, “ Every man to his own trade. Why should 
I not then busy myself with government—the subject to 
which I have devoted my Ше?” І до not agree with Legge 
that the compiler of this chapter could not have been a 
disciple of the sage. Confucius successfully refutes the latsser- 
faire argument of the hermit, who would dissuade him from 
reform on the strange and unsatisfactory ground that the 
world’s affairs were in a thoroughly bad state. To any one 
but a Taoist it would be evident that this was the very time 
for reform. 

2 A leading member of one of the three great fainilies in 
the Lu State. ” 

3 A high official. 
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the building within. But my Master’s wall is 
many fathoms in height, so that one who fails 
to find the gate of entry cannot see the beauties 
of the temple nor the rich apparel of the officiating 
priests. It may be that only a few will succeed 
in finding the gate. Need we, then, be surprised 
at His Excellency’s remark ? 


Shu-sun Wu-shu was disparaging Confucius. 
Та Kung said: It is no good. Confucius is 
proof against detraction. The wisdom of other 
men is like hills and mountain-peaks, which 
however high can still be scaled. But Confucius 
is like the sun or the moon, which can never 
be reached by the foot of man. A man may 
want to cut himself off from their light, but 
what harm will that do to the sun or the moon ? 
It only shows very plainly that he has no notion 
of the measurement of capacity. 


SAYINGS OF THE DISCIPLES 


Yu Tzu said: It is seldom that good sons and 
brothers are given to insubordinate conduct. 
That those who dislike insubordinate conduct 
should be ready to foment sedition, is something 
absolutely unknown. The wise man attends to 
the root; for if this be properly set, virtue will 
spring from it. And what is the root of all 
goodness but filial piety and fraternal love ? 


Tséng Tzu said: There are three points on 
which I daily examine myself :—Have I been 
conscientious in working for others? Have I 
been truthful in my intercourse with my friends ? 
Have I practised what I preach ? 


Tzu Hsia said: The man who can appreciate 
moral worth and disengage his mind from sensual 
passion ; who can put forth his utmost strength 
to serve his parents, and lay down his life to 
serve his prince; who speaks sincerely in his 
intercourse with friends:—such a man, though 
the world may call him untaught, has in my 
opinion received the best and highest education. 


Tzu Kung said: What do you say of the poor 
man who refuses to flatter, and of the rich man 
125 
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who is free from pride ?—They are well enough, 
replied the Master; but better still is the poor 
man who is cheerful, and the rich man who 
cherishes the inner principle of harmony and 
self-control.—Tzt Kung said: One must “ cut 
and then carve, chisel and then polish,” as the 
Odes have it. Does not this passage illustrate 
what you say ?—The Master exclaimed: Неге 
is somebody at last with whom I can really discuss 
the Odes. Refer him to any old verse, and he 
will see its application.’ 


Tzu Hsia asked, saying: What is the meaning 
of the passage ; 

‘“ What dimples in her witching smile ! 

What lovely eyes, clear white and black! 

Simplicity sets off her ornaments ” ? 

The Master replied: You must have a plain 
background before you can lay on the colours.— 
Rules of ceremony then require a background ?— 
Ah! exclaimed the Master, Shang always seizes 
my drift. Here at any rate is some one with 
whom І can discuss the Odes. 


1 Топ Kung, who had passed from poverty to affluence, 
wished to draw attention to his own freedom from the vices 
characteristic of each stata, but his Master recommends the 
pursuit of virtue in a more positive form. The quotation from 
the Odes merely enforces the necessity of unceasing labour 
in the matter of self-improvement. Confucius was always 
delighted with an apt illustration from his favourite book. 

2 The Chinese of the above is as usual extremely concise. 
For several turns of phrase I am indebted to Mr. Jennings’s 
translation. 
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Туп Yu said: Too much fault-finding with 
princes entails disgrace; with friends, it brings 
estrangement. 

The Master wanted to employ Ch‘i-tiao Kai 
in the business of government, but the latter said : 
No, І cannot yet sufficiently trust myself.—The 
Master was pleased with the reply. 


Once when Yen Yuan and Chi Lu were standing 
by, the Master said : Come, tell me, each of you, 
the wish of your hearts.—Tzu Lu said: I should 
like to have carriages and horses and fine fur 
garments, and share them with my friends ; nor 
would I mind if they were worn out in this way.— 
Yen Yuan said : My wish is to make no parade of 
goodness and no display of toilsome service 
rendered.'—Tzu Lu then said: I should like, 
Sir, to hear your own wishes. The Master вала: 
To comfort the aged, to win the confidence of my 
friends, to love and cherish the young. 


The Master said: Yung might well be made 
а prince. Chung Kung asked a question about 
Tzu-sang Po-tzu. The Master replied: Не is 
a good man on the whole, though easy-going.— 
Chung Kung rejoined: Is it not excusable for a 
man who is strict in his own habits to be easy- 
going in dealing with the people under him ? 

1 Literally, “ display toil.” The meaning seems to be that 
of the Tacitean phrase “ exprobrare beneficia.”’ 


2 Literally, “опе who faces south’’—the customary 
position for royalty enthroned. 
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But if he becomes easy-going in his own habits 
as well as in his practice abroad, this is surely 
too much of a good thing.—The Master said: 
Yung’s words are true. 


Jan Yu asked: Is our Master for or against 
the Prince of Wei ? '—Oh, said Тәй Kung, I will 
ask him that.—He went in and said: What sort 
of men were Po І and Shu Ch‘i? *—They were 
two ancient worthies, was the reply.—Did they 
ever repine? he asked.—They made perfect 
virtue their aim, and they attained it. Why 
then should they repine ?—Tzu Kung went out 
again and said: Our Master is not for the Prince. 

Tseng Тәй said: Ability asking instruction of 
incompetence, abundance sitting at the feet of 
insufficiency, a man of every virtue who thought 
he had none, solid in character yet making himself 
out a cypher, trespassed against but never re- 
taliating—such was the humble state of mind in 
which my late friend ° spent his life. 


Tséng Tzu said: If a man can safely be en- 
trusted with the care of a young orphan prince, 
or with the government of a large province, and 
if the approach of a great emergency cannot 
shake his resolution, is he not a man of the 

1 The reigning duke, who had succeeded his grandfather 
and was now opposing his father’s attempts to return from 
exile and secure the throne. See р. 48. _. 


2 See note on p. 74. 
3 The disciple Yen Hui 
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princely type? Of the princely type he is 
indeed ! 

The authorities of Lu were proposing to ге- 
construct the Long Treasury. Min Tzut-ch‘ien 
said : Why not restore it, rather, in the ancient 
style? Why is it necessary to renovate it al- 
together ?—The Master said: This man is no 
talker, but when he does speak, he speaks to the 
purpose. 

Ssu-ma Niu lamenting said: All other men 
have brothers; I alone have none.—TIzu Hsia 
said to him: I have heard it said that life and 
death are divine dispensations, that wealth and 
rank depend on the will of God. The higher 
type of man is unfailingly attentive to his own 
conduct, and shows respect and true courtesy to 
others. Thus all within the four seas! are his 
brethren. How then should he grieve at having 
no brothers ? 


Chi Tzu-ch’éng * said : The higher type of man 
is possessed of solid qualities, and that is all. 
What has he to do with the ornamental ?—Tzu 
Kung replied: I am sorry, Sir, to hear you say 
such a thing about the higher type of man; for 
a four-horse chariot cannot overtake the spoken 
word.’ Тһе value of the ornament and the value 


1 Believed to constitute the boundaries of the habitable 
earth, like Homer’s Ocean-river. Hence the phrase is used 
as a synonym for the Chinese Empire. 

2 А minister in the Wei State. 3 А proverb. 
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of the substance are closely connected. Stripped 
of hair, the hide of a tiger or a leopard is very 
like the hide of a dog or a sheep. 


Duke Ai asked Yu Jo, saying: It has been a 
year of famine. My exchequer is low. What 
am І ёо do ?—Yu Jo replied: Why not collect 
tithes ?—Why, said the Duke, with a tax of two- 
tenths I still have not enough. How am І to 
make one-tenth do ?—If the people have plenty, 
was the reply, how can the Prince alone be in 
want? But if the people are in want, how 
can the Prince alone have plenty ?! 


Tséng Tzu said of the higher type of man that 
his culture tended to bring him into communion 
with friends, and his friendships tended to 
heighten his altruism. 


The disciples of Tzu Hsia asked Tzu Chang 
about the principles which should govern friend- 
ship. Tzu Chang said: What is Tzu Hsia’s 
opinion ?—They replied : Tzu Hsia says, Associate 
with those who come up to your standard ; 
reject all those who do not.—tThis, said Tzu 
Chang, is different from what I have been taught. 
The nobler sort of man honours the virtuous 
and wise, but he admits to his society all men 
without distinction. He admires the good, but 
he also pities the weaker brethren. Am I a man 
of great wisdom and goodness ?—then who is 


1 A rebuke to the Prince for his greed in a time of distress. 
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there among my fellow-men that I will not bear 
with ? Or am I neither wise nor good ?—then 
other men will reject me. How can one justify 
this rejection of others ? 1 


Tzu Hsia said : The inferior type of man always 
tries to gloss over his faults. 


Tzu Hsia said: The wise man will gain the 
confidence of the people before laying burdens 
upon them; otherwise, they will consider it 
oppression. He will gain the confidence of his 
sovereign before censuring his actions; otherwise, 
the latter will consider it mere libel and abuse. 


Tzu Hsia said: He who does not transgress 
the larger principles of virtuous conduct may be 
excused for disregarding the boundary line in 
matters of smaller import. 


Tzu Yu said: The followers and disciples of 
Tzu Hsia are trained well enough in sprinkling 
and sweeping the floor, in responding and answer- 
ing questions, in entering and leaving a room. 
But these are mere accessories. Of fundamentals 
they are totally ignorant. How can this be 
considered enough ?—Tzu Hsia, hearing of these 
remarks, said: Ah! Yen Yu is mistaken. It 

1 Each pedagogue has seized only one side of the truth. 
We need not reject any of our fellow-men, and yet show 
discrimination in the choice of our associates. See the first 


saying on p. 53, where Confucius, clearer-headed than his 
disciples, puts the matter in а nutshell. 
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is not the way of the wise teacher to distinguish 
between subjects of first-class importance, which 
must be taught, and subjects of secondary im- 
portance, which may be neglected. He cultivates 
minds just as he would cultivate plants, each 
species requiring separate treatment. It cannot 
be the wise man’s way to produce confusion and 
error. Не only is inspired who teaches methodi- 
cally, having a beginning and an end. 


Tzu Hsia said: Let the official who has time 
to spare devote it to study ; let the student who 
has time to spare devote it to public affairs. 


Tzu Yu said: The rites of mourning should not 
extend beyond the expression of heartfelt grief. 


The chief of the Méng family having appointed 
Yang Fu to be Criminal Judge, the latter went to 
Tséng Tzu for advice. Tséng Туй said: Our 
rulers have lost their way, and the people have 
long been scattered and distracted. When you 
discover the facts of a crime, be not moved with 
joy but rather with pity and grief. 


Tzu Kung said: The mistakes of a great and 
good man are like eclipses of the sun and moon : 
his failing is seen by all, and when he repairs it, 
all look up to him with awe. 


Printed by Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ld., London and Aylesbury, England. 
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